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Von wilden Gezwergen han ich gebftret sagen 

Sie sei'n in hohlen Bergen ; und dass sie zu Schinne tragen 

Eines, heisset Tarnkappe, von wunderliche Art— 

Wer's hat an seinem Lcibe, der soli gar wohl sein brwahrt. 

Nibelukcex Lied. 

Of wild dwarfs I oft have heard men declare 
They dwell in hollow mountains; and for defence they wear 
A thing called a Tam-cloak, of wonderful nature — 
Who has it on his body, will ever be secure. 
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GERMANY. 

The religion of the ancient Germans, probably 
the same with that of the Scandinavians *, con- 
tained, like it, Alfs, Dwarfs, and Giants. The 
Alfs have fallen from the popular creed, but the 
Dwarfs still retain their former dominion. Unlike 
those of the North, they have put off their heathen 
character, and, with their human neighbours, have 
embraced a purer faith. With the creed they seem 
to have adopted the spirit of their new religion 
also. In most of the traditions respecting them 
we recognize benevolence as one of the principal 
traits of their character. 

The oldest monuments of German popular belief 
are the poems of the Heldenbuch (Hero-book) and 

* According to the system of Rask, the Gothic is the 
national class, of which the Germans and Scandinavians are 
stems. This explains why we suppose their religious systems 
to have been originally the same, and accounts for our em- 
ployment of the term Gothic, in vol. i. p. 101, et scq. 

b2 
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the spirit-stirring Nibelungen Lied. In these 
poems the Dwarfs are actors of importance. 

In the Nibelungen the Dwarf Albrich appears 
as the guardian of the celebrated Hoard which 
Sifrit (Siegfried) won from the Nibelungen. The 
Dwarf is twice vanquished by the hero who gains 
his Tarn-kappe, or Mantle of Invisibility *. 

In the Heldenbuch we meet the Dwarf-king 
Laurin, whose garden Dietrich of Bern and his 
warriors broke into and laid waste. To repel the 
invader the Dwarf appears in magnificent array : 
twenty-three stanzas are occupied with the de- 
scription of his banner, helmet, shield, and other 
accoutrements. A furious combat ensues, in which 
the Dwarf — whom his magic ring and girdle endow 
with the strength of twenty-four men, and his Hel 
Keplein f (Tarnkappe) renders invisible at plea- 
sure—had long the advantage. At length, by 
the advice of Hildebrand, Dietrich strikes off 
the Dwarf's finger, breaks his girdle, and pulls 
off his Hel Keplein, and then succeeds in van- 
quishing his enemy. Laurin afterwards is recon- 
ciled to the heroes, and prevails on them to enter 

* Tarn from tarcn, to dare, says Dobenek, because they 
gave courage along with invisibility. Kappe is properly a 
cloak, though the Tarnkappe or Nebelkappe is generally 
represented as a cap, or hat 

j- From hehleny to conceal. 
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the mountain in which he dwelt, and partake of 
a banquet. Having them now in his power, he 
treacherously makes them all his prisoners. His 
queen, however, Ditlaub's sister, whom he had 
stolen away from under a linden, releases them : 
their liberation is followed by a terrific engage- 
ment between them and Laurin, backed by a nu- 
merous host of Dwarfs, Laurin is again over- 
come ; he loses his queen ; his hill is plundered 
of its treasures, and himself led to Bern, and there 
reduced to the extremity of earning his bread by 
becoming a buffoon. 

In " Hornen Sifret" * the Dwarf Eugel renders 
the hero good service in his combat with the en- 
chanted Dragon, who had carried off the fair 
Chrimhild from Worms, and enclosed her in the 
Drachenstein. When Sifret is treacherously at- 
tacked by the Giant Kuperan, the ally of the 
Dragon, the Dwarf flings his Nebelkappe over him 
to protect him. 

* Homy Siegfried ; when he slew the dragon, he bathed 
himself in his blood, and became homy and invulnerable 
every where except in one spot between his shoulders, where 
a linden leaf stuck. In the Nibelungen Lied, Hagene says, 

Yet still more know I of him— this to me is certain, 
A terrible Li nd -dragon the hero's hand hath slain ; 
He in the blood him bathed, and horny grew his skin ; 
Hence woundeth him no weapon, full oft it hath been seen. 

Nib. Lied. L 409. 
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But the most celebrated of Dwarfs is Elberich *, 
who aided the emperor Otnit to gain the daughter 
of the Paynim Soldan of Syria. 

Otnit ruled over Lombardy, and had subdued 
all the neighbouring nations. His subjects wished 
him to marry, and he held a council on the affair. 
No maiden mentioned was deemed noble enough to 
share his bed. At last his uncle Elias, king of the 
u wild Russians/' says, 

I know of a maiden, noble and high-born, 

Her no man yet hath wooed, his life who hath not lorn. 

She shine th like the roses, and the gold ruddy, 
She fair is in her person, thou must credit me ; 
She shines o'er other women, as bright roses do, 
So fair a child was never; they say she good is too. 

The monarch's imagination is inflamed, and, 
regardless of the remonstrances of his council, he 
determines to brave all dangers, to sail with a 
powerful army to Syria, and to win the maiden, 
or die. He regulates his kingdom, and says to 
his uncle, 

* Elberich, as we have said (vol. L p. 59), is Oberon. 
From the usual change of I into u (as al, au, co/, cow, &c), 
in the French language, Elberich or Alberich (derived from 
Alp, Alf) becomes Auberich ; and ich not being a French ter- 
mination, the usual one of on was substituted, and so it be- 
came Auberon, or Oberon ; a much more likely origin than 
that from Vavhe dujour, which is entitled to no more atten- 
tion than that of Mab from amabilis. 
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As soon as May appeareth, with her days so clear, 
Then pray thou of thy friends all, their warriors to cheer, 
To hold themselves all ready ; go things as they may, 
We will, with the birds singing, sail o'er the sea away. 

The queen now endeavours to dissuade her son, 
but finding her efforts vain, resolves to aid him as 
far as she can. She gives him a ring, and desires 
him to ride towards Rome till he comes to where 
a linden stands before a hill, from which runs a 
brook, and there he will meet an adventure. She 
farther tells him to keep the ring uncovered, and 
the stone of it will direct him. 

Obeying his directions, Otnit rides alone from 
his palace at Garda, continually looking at his 
ring : 

Unto a heath he came then, close by the Garda lake, 
Where every where the flowers and clover out did break ; 
The birds were gaily singing, their notes did loudly ring, 
He all the night had waked, he was weary with riding. 

The sun over the mountains and through the welkin shone, 
Then looked he full oft on the gold and on the stone ; 
Then saw he o'er the meadow, down trodden the green grass. 
And a pathway narrow, where small feet used to pass. 

Them followed he downwards, the rocky wall boldly, 
Till he had found the fountain, and the green linden-tree, 
And saw the heath wide spreading, and the linden branching 
high. 

It had upon its boughs full many a guest worthy. 
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The birds were loudly singing, each other rivalling, 
" I have the right way ridden," spake Otnit the king ; 
Then much his heart rejoiced, when he saw the linden spread ; 
He sprang down from his courser, he held him by the head. 

And when the Lombarder had looked on the linden 
He began to laugh loud ; now list what he said then : 
There never yet from tree came so sweet breathing a wind. 
Then saw he how an infant was laid beneath the lind, 

Who had himself full firmly rolled in the grass ; 
Then little die Lombarder knew who he was : 
He bore upon his body so rich and noble a dress, 
No king's child upon earth e'er did the like possess. 

His dress was rich adorned with gold and precious stone, 
When he beneath the linden the child found all alone : 
€t Where now is thy mother?" king Otnit he cries ; 
" Thy body unprotected beneath this tree here lies." 

This child wasElberich, whom the ring rendered 
visible. After a hard struggle, Otnit overcomes 
him. As a ransom, Elberich promises him a mag- 
nificent suit of armour — 

" I *11 give thee for my ransom the very best harness 
That either young or old in the world doth possess. 

" Full eighty thousand marks the harness is worth well, 
A sword too I will give thee, with the shirt of mail, 
That every corslet cuts through as if steel it were not ; 
There ne'er was helm so strong yet could injure it a jot. 

• 

" I ween in the whole world no better sword there be, 
I brought it from a mountain is called Almari ; 
It is with gold adomed, and clearer is than glass ; 
I wrought it in a mountain is called Goickelsass. 
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" The sword I will name to thee, it is bright of hue, 
Whate'er thou with it strikest no gap will ensue, 
It is Rosse called, I tell to thee its name ; 
Wherever swords are drawing it never will thee shame. 

" With all the other harness I give thee leg armour, 
In which there no ring is, my own hand wrought it sure ; 
And when thou hast the harness thou must it precious hold, 
There 's nothing false within it, it all is of pure gold. 

a 

u With all the armour rich I give thee a helmet, 
Upon an emperor's head none a better e'er saw yet ; 
Full happy is the man who doth this helmet bear, 
His head is recognized, a mile off though he were. 

u And with the helmet bright I will give to thee a shield, 
So strong and so good too, if to me thanks thou 'It yield ; 
It never yet was cut through by any sword so keen. 
No sort of weapon ever may that buckler win." 

Elberich persuades the king to lend him his 
ring ; when he gets it he becomes invisible, and 
amuses himself by telling him of the whipping he 
will get from his mother for having lost it. At 
last, when Otnit is on the point of going away, 
Elberich returns the ring, and, to his no small 
surprise, informs him that he is his father, pro- 
mising him, at the same time, if he is kind to his 
mother, to stand his friend, and assist him to gain 
the heathen maid. 
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When May arrives Otnit sails from Messina 
with his troops. As they approach Sunders, they 
are a little in dread of the quantity of shipping 
they see in the port, and the king regrets and 
bewails having proceeded without his dwarf-sire. 
But Elberich has, unseen, been sitting on the 
mast. He appears, and gives his advice, accom- 
panied by a stone, which, by being put into the 
mouth, endows its possessor with the gift of all 
languages. On the heathens coming alongside 
the vessel, Otnit assumes the character of a mer- 
chant, and is admitted to enter the port. He forth- 
with proposes to murder the inhabitants in the 
night, an act of treachery which is prevented by 
the strong and indignant rebukes of the Dwarf. 

Elberich sets off to Muntabur, the royal re- 
sidence, to demand the princess. The Soldan, en- 
raged at the insolence of the invisible envoy, in 
vain orders his men to put him to death; the 
" little man" returns unscathed to Otnit, and 
bids him prepare for war. 

By the aid of Elberich, Otnit wins, after great 
slaughter on both sides, the city of Sunders. He 
then, under the Dwarfs advice, follows up his 
conquest by marching for Muntabur, the capital. 
Elberich, still invisible, except to the possessor of 
the ring, offers to act as guide. 
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46 Give me now the horse here they lead by the hand, 
And I will guide thine army unto the heathens land ; 
If any one should ask thee, who on the horse doth ride ? 
Thou Bhalt say nothing else, but— an angel is thy guide. 1 ' 

The army, on seeing the horse and banner ad- 
vancing as it were of themselves, blessed them- 
selves, and asked Otnit why he did not likewise, 

u It is God's messenger !" Otnit tfien cried: 
" Who unto Muntabur will be our trusty guide ; 
Him ye should believe in, who like Christians debate, 
Who in the fight them spare not, he leads to heaven straight" 

• 

Thus encouraged, the troops cheerftilly follow 
the invisible standard-bearer, and soon appear 
before Muntabur, where Elberich delivers the 
banner to king Elias, and directs them to en- 
camp. He, meanwhile, enters the city, flings 
down the artillery from the walls, and when the 
Soldan again refuses to give his daughter, plucks 
out some of his majesty's beard * and hair, in the 
midst of his courtiers and guards, who in vain 
cut and thrust at the viewless tormentor. 

A furious battle ensues. The queen and prin- 
cess resort to prayers to their gods Apollo and 
Mahomet for the safety of the Soldan. The prin- 
cess is thus described : 



* This may have suggested the well-known circumstance 
in Huon de Bordeaux, 
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Her mouth flamed like a rose, and like the ruby stone, 
And equal to the full moon her lovely eyes they shone. 

With roses she bedecked had well her head, 

And with pearls precious, — no one comforted the maid : 

She was of exact stature, slender in the waist, 

And turned like a taper was her body chaste. 

Her hands and her arms, you nought in them could blame, 
Her nails they so clear were, people saw themselves in them ; 
And her hair ribbons were of silk costly, 
Which she left down hanging, the maiden fair and free. 

She set upon her head high a crown of gold red, — 
Elberich the little, he grieved for the maid ; — 
In front of the crown lay a carbuncle stone, 
That in the royal palace like a taper shone. 

Elberich endeavours to persuade her to become 
a Christian, and espouse Otnit ; and to convince 
her of the incapacity of her gods, he tumbles their 
images into the fosse. Overcome by his repre- 
sentations and her father's danger, the princess, 
with her mother's consent, agrees to wed the mo- 
narch, whom Elberich points out to her in the 
battle, and she gives her ring to be conveyed to him. 
The Dwarf, unperceived, leads her out of the city, 
and delivers her to her future husband, strictly 
forbidding all intercourse between them, previous 
to the maiden's baptism *. 

When the old heathen misses his daughter he 

* So Oberon in Huon de Bordeaux. 
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orders out his troops to recover her. Elberich 
hastens to king Elias, and brings up the Christians. 
A battle ensues : the latter are victorious, and the 
princess is brought to Sunders;— ere they em- 
bark Elberich and Elias baptize her, and ere they 
reached Messina " the noble maiden was a wife." 

As yet not intimately acquainted with Chris* 
tianity, the young empress asks Otnit about his 
god, giving him to understand that she knew his 
deity, who had come to her father's to demand 
her for him. Otnit corrects her mistake, telling 
her that the envoy was Elberich, whom she then 
desires to see. At the request of Otnit the Dwarf 
reveals himself to the queen and court. 

Long time he refused, — he showed him then a stone, 
That like unto the sun, with the gold shone ; 
Ruby and carbuncle was the crown so rich, 
Which upon his head bare the little Elberich. 

The Dwarf let the people all see him then, 

They began to look upon him, both women and men ; 

Many a fair woman with rosy mouth then said, 

" I ween a fairer person no eye hath e'er survey 'd." 



Then Elberich the little a harp laid hold upon ; 
Full rapidly he touched the strings every one 
In so sweet a measure that the hall did resound ; 
All that him beheld then, they felt a joy profound. 

After giving Otnit abundance of riches, and 
counselling him to remunerate those who had lost 
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their relatives in his expedition, Elberich takes 
leave of the king. He then vanishes, and appears 
no more. 

Otnit is the most pleasing poem in the Helden- 
buch. Nothing can be more amiable than the cha- 
racter of the Dwarf, who is evidently the model 
of Oberon. We say this, because the probability 
is much greater that a French writer should have 
taken a Dwarf from a German poet, than that the 
reverse should have occurred. The connexion be- 
tween the two works appears indubitable. 

An attempt has been already made to trace 
the origin of Dwarfs, and the historical theory 
respecting those of the North rejected. A similar 
theory has been given of those of Germany, as being 
a people subdued between the fifth and tenth cen- 
turies by a nation of greater power and size. The 
vanquished fled to the mountains, and concealed 
themselves in caverns, only occasionally venturing 
to appear ; and hence, according to this theory, the 
origin of Dwarf stories. As we regard them as an 
integrant part of Gothic religion, we must reject 
the hypothesis in the case of Germany also. 

Our readers may like to see how the preface to 
the old editions of the Heldenbuch accounts for 
the origin of the Dwarfs. 

" God/ 1 says it, "gave the Dwarfs being, because 
the land and the mountains were altogether waste 
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and uncultivated, and there was much store of 
silver and gold, and precious stones and pearls 
still in the mountains. Wherefore God made the 
Dwarfs very artful and wise, that they might 
know good and evil right well, and for what every 
thing was good. They knew also for what stones 
were good. Some stones give great strength ; 
some make those who carry them about them in- 
visible, that is called a mist-cap (nebelkap) ; and 
therefore did God give the Dwarfs skill and 
wisdom. Therefore they built handsome hollow 
hills, and God gave them riches, &c." 

u God created the Giants, that they might kill 
the wild beasts, and the great dragons (wiirm), 
that the Dwarfs might thereby be more secure. 
But in a few years the Giants would too much 
oppress the Dwarfs, and the Giants became alto- 
gether wicked and faithless." 

" God then created the Heroes ; ' and be it 
known that the Heroes were for many years right 
true and worthy, and they then came to the aid 
of the Dwarfs against the faithless Giants — God 
made them strong, and their thoughts were of 
manhood, according to honour, and of combats 
and war/' 

We shall divide the objects of German popular 
belief at the present day into four classes: — 
1. Dwarfs; 2. Wild women ; 3. Kobolds ; 4. Nixes. 
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Fort, fort ! Mich schau' die Sonne nicht 

Ich darf nicht langer harren ; 

Mich Elfenkind vor ihren Licht 

Sahst du zum Fels erstarren. 

La Motte FouquL 

A way ! let not the sun view me, 

I dare no longer stay ; 
An Elfin-child thou wouldst me see, 

To stone turn at his ray. 



These beings are called Zwerge (Dwarfs), Berg 
andErdmanlein (Hill and Ground-mannikins), the 
Stille Volk (Still-people), and the Kleine Volk 
(Little-people). The following account of the Still- 
people at Pless6 will give the popular idea re- 
specting them *. 

At Plesse, a castle in the mountains in Hesse, 
are various springs, wells, clefts, and holes in the 
rocks, in which, according to popular tradition, 
the Dwarfe, called the Still-people, dwell. They 
are silent and beneficent, and willingly serve those 

* See Grimm's Deutsche Sagen, vol. i. p. 38. As this work 
is our chief authority for the Fairy Mythology of Germany, 
our materials are to be considered as taken from it, unless when 
otherwise expressed. 
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who have the good fortune to please them. If 
injured they vent their anger, not on mankind, 
but on the cattle, whom they plague and torment. 
This subterranean race has no proper communica- 
tion with mankind, but pass their lives within the 
earth, where their apartments and chambers are 
filled with gold and precious stones. Should oc- 
casion require their visits to the surface of the 
earth, they accomplish the business in the night, 
and not by day. This Hill-people are of flesh and 
bone, like mankind, they bear children and die, 
but, in addition to the ordinary faculties of hu- 
manity, they have the gift of making themselves 
invisible, and of passing through rocks and walls, 
with the same facility as through the air. They 
sometimes appear to men, lead them with them 
into the clefts, and if the strangers prove agree- 
able to them, present them with valuable gifts. 



THE HILL-MAN AT THE DANCE. 

Old people have positively asserted that some 
years ago, at the celebration of a wedding in the vil- 
lage of Glass, a stunde from the Wunderberg, and 
the same distance from the city of Saltzburg, there 
came towards evening a little Hill-man out of the 
Wunderberg. Hedesired all the guests to be merry 

VOL. II. c 
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and cheerful, and begged to be permitted to join 
in their dance, which was not refused. He accord- 
ingly danced three dances with one and another 
reputable maiden, and with a gracefulness that 
inspired all present with admiration and delight. 

After the dance he returned them his thanks, 
accompanied by a present to each of the bridal 
party of three pieces of money of an unknown coin, 
each of which they estimated to be worth four 
creutzers. Moreover, he recommended them to 
dwell in peace and concord, to live like Chris- 
tians, and, by a pious education, to bring up their 
children in goodness. 

He told them to lay up these coins with their 
money, and constantly to think of him, and so they 
would rarely come to distress $ but warned them 
against becoming proud, and advised them, on the 
contrary, to relieve their neighbours with their 
superfluities. 

The Hill-man remained with them till night, 
and took some meat and drink from each as they 
offered it to him, but only very little. He then 
renewed his thanks, and concluded by begging of 
one of the company to put him over the river 
Satzacb, opposite the mountain. 

There was at the wedding a boatman, named 
John Standi, who got ready to comply with the 
dwarf's request, and they went together to the 
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water-edge. As they were crossing, the man 
asked for his payment, and the Hill-man humbly 
presented him threepence. The boatman utterly 
rejected this paltry payment ; but the little man 
gave him for answer, that he should not let that 
annoy him, but keep the threepence safe, and he 
would never suffer want, provided he put a re- 
straint on arrogance. He gave him, at the same 
time, a little stone with these words : " Hang 
this on your neck, and you will never be drowned 
in the water." And of this he had a proof that 
very year. Finally, the Hill-man exhorted him 
to a pious and humble life, and being landed on 
the opposite bank, departed speedily from the 
place *« 



THE DWARFS' FEAST. 

There appeared in the night to one of the 
counts von Hoya, an extremely small little man. 
The count was utterly amazed at him, but he bid 
him not to be frightened ; said he had a request 
to make of him, and entreated that he might not 
be refused. The count gave a willing assent, qua- 
lified with the provision, that the thing requested 

* This tale is given by MM. Grimm, from the Brixener 
Volksbuch. 1782. 

c 2 
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was a matter which lay in his power, and would 
not be injurious to him or his. 

The little man then said, " There will come to- 
morrow night some people to thy house, and make 
a feast, if thou wilt lend them thy kitchen and 
hall for as long as they want them, and order thy 
servants to go to sleep, and no one to look at what 
they are doing or are about ; and also let no one 
know of it but thyself; only do this and we shall 
be grateful to thee for thy courtesy : thou and thy 
family will be the better of it ; nor will it be in 
any way hurtful to thee or thine." 

The count readily then gave his consent, and 
on the following night there came, as if they 
were a travelling party, over the bridge into the 
house a great crowd of little people, exactly such 
as the Hill-mannikins are described to be. They 
cooked, cut up wood, and laid out the dishes in 
the kitchen, and had every appearance of being 
about preparing a great entertainment. 

When it drew near the morning, and they were 
about to take their departure, the little man came 
again up to the count, and, with many thanks, 
presented him a sword, a salamander-cloth, and a 
golden ring, in which there was inserted a red lion, 
with directions for himself and his descendants to 
keep these three articles safe ; and so long as they 
kept them together all would be at unity and well 
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in the county, but as soon as they were separated 
from each other it would be a token that there was 
no good before the county : the red lion too would 
always become pale when one of the family was to 
die. 

They were long preserved in the family; but in 
the time when count Jobst and his brothers were 
in their minority, and Francis von Halle was go- 
vernor of the land, two of the articles, the sword 
and the salamander-cloth, were taken away, but 
the ring remained with the family until they be- 
came extinct. What has become of it since is 
unknown*. 



THE FRIENDLY DWARFS. 

Clo3E to the little town of Dardesheim, between 
Halberstadt and Brunswick, is a spring of the finest 
water called the Smansborn, and which flows out 
of a hill in which in old times the dwarfs dwelt. 
When the former inhabitants of the country were 
in want of a holiday-dress, or, at a family festival, 
of any rare utensils, they went and stood before 
this Dwarf- hill, knocked three times, and pro- 
nounced their petition in a distinct and audible 
tone, adding, 

• This is related by Hammelmann in the Oldenburg Chro- 
nicle, by Praetorius, Brauner, and others. 
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Before the sun is up to-morrow 

At the hill shall be the things we borrow *. 

The Dwarfs thought themselves sufficiently com- 
pensated if there was only some of the festive 
victuals set down before the hill. 



THE WEDDING-FEAST OF THE 
LITTLE PEOPLE. 

The little people of the Eilenburg in Saxony 
had occasion to celebrate a wedding, and with that 
intent passed one night through the key-hole and 
the window-slits into the castle-hall, and jumped 
down on the smooth level floor like peas on a barn 
floor. The noise awoke the old count, who was 
sleeping in the hall in his high four-post bed, and 
he, on opening his eyes, wondered not a little at the 
sight of such a number of the little fellows. 

One of them apparelled as a herald came up to 
him, and addressing him with the utmost courtesy 
and in very polite terms invited him to share in 
their festivity. u We, however/' added he, " have 
one request to make, which is, that you alone should 
be present, and that none of your people should pre- 
sume to look on with you, not to cast so much as 

• Friihmorgens eh die Sonn aufgeht 
Schon alles vor dem Berge stent* 
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one glance." The old count answered in a friendly 
tone, u Since you have disturbed my sleep, I will 
join your company." 

A little small woman was now introduced to 
him ; little torch-bearers took their places ; and 
cricket-music struck up. The count found great 
difficulty to keep from losing the little woman in 
the dance, she jumped away from him so lightly, 
and at last whirled him about at such a rate that 
he could with difficulty recover his breath. 

But in the very middle of their spritely dance, 
suddenly all became still, the music ceased, and 
the whole company hurried to the slits of the 
doors, mouse-holes, and every where else where 
was a corner to slip into. The bride-pair, the 
heralds, and dancers, looked upwards to a hole 
that was in the ceiling of the hall, and there dis- 
covered the face of the old countess, who over- 
flowing with curiosity, was looking down on the 
joyous assembly. 

They then bowed themselves before the count, 
and the person who had invited him stept for- 
ward again and thanked him for the hospitality 
he had shown them : " But," said he, " since our 
wedding and our festivity has been thus disturbed 
by another eye gazing on it, your race shall hence- 
forward never count more than seven Eilenburgs." 
They then pressed out after one another with great 
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speed, and soon all was silent, and the old count 
alone in the dark hall. The curse has lasted till 
the preseut time, and one of six living knights of 
Eilenburg has always died before the seventh was 
born *. 



SMITH RIECHERT. 

On the east side of the Dwarf-hill of Dardes- 
heim there is a piece of arable land. A smith 
named Riechert had sown this field with peas $ 
but he observed that when they were just in 
perfection they were pulled in great quantities. 
Riechert built himself a little hut on his ground, 
there to lie in wait for the thief ; and there he 
watched day and night. In the daytime he could 
see no alteration, but every morning he found 
that, notwithstanding all his watchfulness, the 
field had been plundered during the night. Vexed 
to the heart at seeing that all his labour was in 
vain, he determined to thresh out on the ground 
what remained of the peas. So with the daybreak 
Smith Riechert commenced his work. Hardly was 
one half of his peas threshed when he heard a 

• Thb tale was orally related to MM. Grimm in Saxony. 
They do not mention the narrator's rank in life. 
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piteous wailing, and on going to look for the 
cause, be found on the ground under the peas 
one of the dwarfs whose skull he had rapped with 
his flail, and who was now visible, having lost his 
mist-cap with the blow. The Dwarf ran back 
into the hill as fast as his legs could carry him. 

However, little tiffs like this disturbed but 
for a very short time the good understanding of 
the Dwarf-people and the inhabitants. But the 
Dwarfs emigrated at last, because the tricks and 
scoffs of several of the inhabitants were become no 
longer bearable, as well as their ingratitude for 
several services they had rendered them. Since 
that time no one has erer heard or seen any thing 
of the Dwarfs in the neighbourhood. 



THE JOURNEY OF THE DWARFS 
OVER THE MOUNTAIN. 

On the north 6ide of the Hartz there dw 
several thousand Dwarfs in the clefts of the r 
and in the Dwarf-caves that still remain. It I 
however, but rarely that they appeared to th 
habitants in a visible form : they 
about among them protected by tJJ 
unseen and unnoticed. 
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Many of these Dwarfs were good-natured, and, 
on particular occasions, very obliging to the in- 
habitants, who used, for instance, in case of a wed- 
ding or a christening, to borrow various articles 
for the table out of the caves of the Dwarfs. It 
was, however, highly imprudent to provoke their 
resentment ; when injured or offended they were 
malicious and wicked, and did every possible in- 
jury to the offender. 

A baker, who lived in the valley between Blen- 
kenburg and Quedlinburg, used to remark that 
a part of the loaves he baked was always missing, 
though he never could find out the thief. This 
continual secret theft was gradually reducing the 
baker to poverty. At last he began to suspect 
the Dwarfs of being the cause of his misfortune. 
He accordingly got a bunch of little twigs, and 
beating the air with them in all directions, at 
length struck the mist-caps of some Dwarfs, who 
could now conceal themselves no longer. There 
was a great noise made about it; several other 
Dwarfs were caught in the act of committing 
theft, and at last the whole of the Dwarf-people 
were forced to quit the country. 

In order, in some degree, to indemnify the in- 
habitants for what had been stolen, and at the 
same time to be able to estimate the number of 
those that departed, a large cask was set up on 
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what is now called Kirchberg, near the village of 
Thele, into which each Dwarf was to cast a piece 
of money. This cask was found, after the departure 
of the Dwarfs, to be quite filled with ancient coins, 
so great was their number. 

The Dwarf-people went by Warnstadt, a village 
not far from Quedlinburg, still going towards the 
east. Since that time the Dwarfs have disap- 
peared out of this country ; and it is only now 
and then that a solitary one may be seen. 



The Dwarfs on the south side of the Hartz 
were, in a similar manner, detected plundering 
the corn-fields. They also agreed to quit the 
country, and it was settled that they should pass 
over a small bridge near Neuhof, and that each, 
by way of transit-duty, should cast a certain por- 
tion of his property into a cask to be set there. 
The peasants, on their part, covenanted not to 
appear or look at them. Some, however, had the 
curiosity to conceal themselves under the bridge, 
that they might at least hear them departing. 
They succeeded in their design, and heard, during 
several hours, the trampling of the little men, 
sounding exactly as if a large flock of sheep was 
going over the bridge. 
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THE DWARFS BORROW BREAD. 

Albert Steffel, aged seventy years, who 
died in the year 1680, and Hans Kohmann, aged 
thirty-six, who died in 1679, two honest, veracious 
men, frequently declared that Kohmann's grand- 
father was one time working in his ground that 
lay in the neighbourhood of the place called the 
Dwarfs-hole, and his wife had brought out to the 
field to him for his breakfast some fresh baked 
bread, and had laid it, tied up in a napkin, at the 
end of the field. Soon after there came up to 
him a little Dwarf-woman, and spoke to him about 
his bread, saying, that her own was in the oven, 
and that her children were hungry and could not 
wait for it, but that if he would give her his, she 
would be certain to replace it by noon. The man 
consented, and at noon she returned, spread out a 
very white little cloth, and laid on it a smoking 
hot loaf, and with many thanks and entreaties 
told him he might eat the bread without any 
apprehension, and that she would return for the 
cloth. He did as she desired, and when she re- 
turned she said to him that there were so many 
forges erected that she was quite annoyed, and 
would be obliged to depart and abandon her fa- 
vourite dwelling. She also said that the shock- 
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ing cursing and swearing of the people drove her 
away, as also the profanation of Sunday, as the 
country people, instead of going to church, used 
to go look at their fields, which was altogether 
sinful. 



THE HEINZELMANCHEN. 

It is not over fifty years since the Heinzelman- 
chen, as they are called, used to live and perform 
their exploits in Cologne. They were little naked 
inannikins, who used to do all sorts of work ; bake 
bread, wash, and such like house-work. So it is 
said, but no one ever saw them. 

In the time that the Heinzelmanchen were 
still there, there was in Cologne many a baker 
who kept no man, for the little people used always 
to make, overnight, as much black and white 
bread as the baker wanted for his shop. In 
many houses they used to wash and do all their 
work for the maids. 

Now, about this time, there was an expert tailor 
to whom they appeared to have taken a great fancy, 
for when he married he found in his house, on the 
wedding-day, the finest victuals and the most 
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beautiful vessels and utensils, which the little 
folk had stolen elsewhere and brought to their 
favourite. When, with time, his family increased, 
the little ones used to give the tailor's wife con- 
siderable aid in her household affairs ; they washed 
for her, and on holidays and festival times they 
scoured the copper and tin, and the house from 
the garret to the cellar. If at any time the tailor 
had a press of work, he was sure to find it all ready 
done for him in the morning by the Heinzelman- 
chen. 

But curiosity began now to torment the tailor's 
wife, and she was dying to get one sight of the 
Heinzelmanchen, but do what she would she could 
never compass it. She one time strewed peas all 
down the stairs that they might fall and hurt them- 
selves, and that so she might see them next morn- 
ing. But this project missed, and since that time 
the Heinzelmanchen have totally disappeared, as 
has been every where the case, owing to the curi- 
osity of people, which has at all times been the 
destruction of so much of what was beautiful in 
the world. 

The Heinzelmanchen, in consequence of this, 
went off all in a body out of the town, with music 
playing, but people could only hear the music, for 
no one could see the mannikins themselves, who 

* 
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forthwith got into a ship and went away, whither 
no one knows. The good times, however, are said 
to have disappeared from Cologne along with the 
Heinzelmanchen *. 



There is a species of beings that greatly re- 
semble the Dwarfs. They are called Wichtlein 
(Little Wights), and are about three-quarters of 
an ell high. Their appearance is that of old men 
with long beards. They haunt the mines, and 
are dressed like miners, with a white hood to their 
shirts and leather aprons, and are provided with 
lanterns, mallets, and hammers. They amuse 
themselves with pelting the workmen with small 
stones, but do them no injury, except when they 
are abused and cursed by them. 

They show themselves most especially in places 
where there is an abundance of ore, and the 
miners are always glad to see them ; they flit 
about in the pits and shafts, and appear to work 
very hard, though they in reality do nothing. 
Sometimes they seem as if working a vein, at 
other times putting the ore into buckets, at other 

* Oral Coins Vorzeit. Coin. 182a 
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times working at the windlass, but all is mere 
show. They frequently call, and when one comes 
there is no one there. 

At Kuttenburg, in Bohemia, the Wichtlein hare 
been seen in great numbers. They announce the 
death of a miner by knocking three times, and 
when any misfortune is about to happen they are 
heard digging, pounding, and imitating all other 
kinds of work. At times they make as if they 
were smiths labouring very hard at the anvil, 
hence the Bohemians call them Haus Schmiedlein 
(Little House-smiths). 

In Istria the miners set, every day, in a parti- 
cular place, a little pot with food in it for them. 
They also at certain times in each year buy a 
little red coat, the size of a small boy's, and make 
the Wichtlein a present of it. If they neglect 
this, the little people grow very angry *. 

• Deutsche Sagen, from Pnetorius, Agricola, and others. 
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THE WILD-WOMEN. 

t 

Ein M&gdlein kam im Abcndglatiz 
Wie ich'g noch nic gefunden. 

Schreiber. 

A maiden came in Evening's glow, 
Such as I ne'er have met. 



The Wilde Frauen or Wild-women of Germany 
bear a very strong resemblance to the Elle-maids 
of Scandinavia. Like them they are beautiful, 
have fine flowing hair, live within hills, and only 
appear singly or in the society of each other. They 
|>artake of the piety of character we find among 
the German Dwarfs. 

The celebrated Wunderberg, or Underberg, on 
the great moor near Salzburg, is the chief haunt 
of the Wild-women. The Wunderberg is said to 
be quite hollow, and supplied with stately palaces, 
churches, monasteries, gardens, and springs of 
gold and silver. Its inhabitants, besides the Wild- 
women, are little men, who have charge of the 
treasures it contains, and who at midnight repair 
to Salzburg to perform their devotions in the ca- 

vol. n. D 
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thedral ; giants, who used to come to the church 
of Grodich and exhort the people to lead a godly 
and pious life; and the great emperor Charles V, 
with golden crown and sceptre, attended by knights 
and lords. His gray bean! has twice encompassed 
the table at which he sits, and when it has the 
third time grown round it, the end of the world 
and the appearance of Antichrist will take place*. 

The following is the only account we hare of 
the Wild- women. 

The inhabitants of the village of Grfidich ami 
the peasantry of the neighbourhood assert that 
frequently, about the year 1753, the Wild-women 
used to come out of the Wuuderben* to the boys 
and girls that were keeping the cattle near the 
hole within Glanegg, and give them bread to eat* 

The Wild-women used frequently to come to 
where the people were reaping. They came down 
early in the morning, and in the evening, whei> 
the people left off work, they went back into the 
Wunderberg without partaking of tho supper. 

It once fell out near this hill, that a little boy 
was sitting on a horse which his father had tethered 
on the headland of the field. Then came the Wild- 

* All relating to the Wild-women anil the Wunderberg i* 
given by MM. Grimm from the Brixener Volksbuch, 1 782. 
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women out of the hill and wanted to take away 
the boy by force. But the father, who was well 
acquainted with the secrets of this hill, and what 
used to occur there, without any dread hasted 
up to the women and took the boy from them, 
with these words: "What makes you presume 
to come so often out of the hill, and now to take 
away my child with you? What do you want 
to do with him ?" The Wild-women answered : 
" He will be better with us, and have better care 
taken of him than at home. We shall be very 
fond of the boy, and he will meet with no injury." 
But the father would not let the boy out of his 
hands, and the Wild-women went away weeping 
bitterly. 

One time the Wild-women came out of the 
Wunderberg, near the place called the Kugel- 
niill, which is prettily situated on the side of this 
hill, and took away a boy who was keeping cattle. 
This boy, whom every one knew, was seen about 
a year after by some wood-cutters, in a green dress, 
and sitting on a block of this hill. Next day they 
took his parents with them, intending to search 
the hill for him, but they all went about it to no 
purpose, for the boy never appeared any more. 

It frequently has happened that a Wild-woman 
out of the Wunderberg has gone towards the viU 
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lage of Anif, which is a good half stunde from the 
hill. She used to make holes and beds for herself 
in the ground. She had uncommonly long and 
beautiful hair, which reached nearly to the soles 
of her feet. A peasant belonging to the village 
often saw this woman going and coming, and he 
fell deeply in love with her, especially on account 
of her beautiful hair. He could not keep himself 
from going up to her, and he gazed on her with 
delight; and at last, in his simplicity, he laid 
himself, without any repugnance, by her side. 
The second night the Wild-woman asked him if 
he had not a wife already ? The peasant however 
denied his wife, and said he had not. 

His wife meanwhile was greatly puzzled to 
think where it was that her husband went every 
evening, and slept every night. She therefore 
watched him and found him in the field sleeping 
near the Wild-woman : — " Oh, God preserve thy 
beautiful hair !" said she to the Wild-worran ; 
H what are you doing there ?" With these words 
the peasant's wife retired and left them, and her 
husband was greatly frightened at it. But the 
Wild-woman upbraided him with his false denial, 
and said to him, t€ Had your wife manifested 
hatred and spite against me, you would now be 
unfortunate, and would never leave this place ; 
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but since your wife was not malicious, lore her 
from henceforth, and dwell with her faithfully, 
and never venture more to come here, for it is 
written, * Let every one live faithfully with his 
wedded wife ; though the force of this command- 
ment will greatly decrease, and with it all the 
temporal prosperity of married people. Take this 
shoefull of money from me : go home, and look no 
more about you/* 

As the fair maiden who originally possessed the 
famed Oldenburg Horn was probably a Wild-wo- 
man, we shall place the story of it here. 



THE OLDENBURG HORN. 

In the time of couut Otto of Oldenburg, who 
succeeded his father Ulrich in the year 967, a 
wonderful transaction occurred. For as he, being 
a good sportsman, and one who took great delight 
in the chase, had set out early one day with his 
nobles and attendants, and had hunted in the wood 
of Bernefeuer, and the count himself had put up 
a roe, and followed him alone from the wood of 
Bernefeuer to the Osenberg, and with his white 
horse stood on the top of the hill, and endeavoured 
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to trace the game, he said to himself, for it was 
an excessively hot day, "Oh God! if one had 
now but a cool drink !" 

No sooner had the count spoken the word than 
the Osenberg opened, and out of the cleft there 
came a beautiful maiden, fairly adorned and hand- 
somely dressed, and with her beautiful hair di- 
vided on her shoulders, and a garland on her head. 
And she had a rich silver vessel, that was gilded 
and shaped like a hunter's horn, well and inge- 
niously made, granulated, and fairly ornamented. 
It was adorned with various kinds of arms that 
are now but little known, and with strange un- 
known inscriptions and ingenious figures, and it 
was soldered together and adorned in the same 
manner as the old antiques, and it was beautifully 
and ingeniously wrought. This horn the maiden 
held in her hand, and it was full, and she gave it 
into the hand of the count, and prayed that the 
count would drink out of it to refresh himself 
therewith. 

When the count had received and taken this 
gilded silver horn from the maiden, and had opened 
it and looked into it, the drink, or whatever it 
was that was in it, when he shook it, did not 
please him, and he therefore refused to drink for 
the maiden. Whereupon the maiden said, * f My 
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dear lord, drink of it upon my faith, for it will do 
you no harm, but will be of advantage f adding 
farther, that if the count would drink out of it, it 
would go well with him, count Otto, and his, and 
also with the whole house of Oldenburg after him, 
and that the whole country would improve and 
flourish. But if the count would place no faith in 
her, and would not drink of it, then for the fu- 
ture, in the succeeding family of Oldenburg, there 
would remain no unity. But when the count gave 
no heed to what she said, but, as was not without 
reason, considered with himself a long time whe- 
ther he should drink, he held the silver gilded 
horn in his hand and swung it behind him, and 
poured it out, and some of its contents sprinkled 
the white horse, and where it fell and wet him 
the hair came off him. 

When the maiden now saw this, she desired to 
have her horn back again, but the count made speed 
down the hill with the horn, which he held in 
his hand, and when he looked round, he observed 
that the maiden was gone into the hill again. And 
when terror seized on the count on account of this, 
be laid spurs to his horse, and at full speed hasted 
to join his attendants, and informed them of what 
had befallen him. He moreover showed them A 
the silver gilded horn, and took it with him to A 
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Oldenburg, and the same horn, as it was come by 
in so wonderful a manner, was preserved as a 
costly jewel by him, and by all the succeeding 
reigning princes of the house of Oldenburg *. 

* Given by Busching (Volks-sagen Marchen und Le- 
genden. Leipzig, 1820), from Hammelmann's Oldenburg 
Chronicle, 1599. Mme. Naubert has, in the 2d vol. of her 
Volksmarchen, wrought it up into a tale of 130 pages. 

The Oldenburg horn is now in the king of Denmark's 
collection. 
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Vom Kobolt sang die Amme mir 
Vom Kobolt sing' ich wieder. 

Van Hakttu 

Of Kobold sang my nurse to me — 
Of Kobold I too sing. 

The Kobold is exactly the same being as the 
Danish Nis, Scottish Brownie, and English Hob- 
goblin. He performs the very same services for 
the family to whom he attaches himself. 

m 

When the Kobold is about coming into any 
place, he first, in this way, makes trial of the 
disposition of the family. He brings chips and 
saw-dust into the house, and throws dirt into the 
milk-vessels. If the master of the house takes 
care that the chips are not scattered about, and 
that the dirt is left in the vessels, and the milk 
drunk out of them, the Kobold comes and stays 
in the house as long as there is one of the family 
alive. 

The change of servants does not affect the Ko- 
bold, who still remains. The maid who is going 
away must commend him to her successor to take 
care of him, and treat him well. If she does not 
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SO; things go ill with her till she is also obliged to 
leave the place. 

The history of the celebrated Hinzelmann will 
give most full and satisfactory information respect- 
ing the nature and properties of Kobolds ; for such 
he was, though he used constantly to deny it. 
His history was written at considerable length by 
a pious minister, named Feldraann. MM. Grimm 
give us the following abridgment of it*. 



HINZELMANN. 

A wonderful house-spirit haunted for a long 
time the old castle of Hudemiihlen, situated in the 
country of Luneburg, not far from the Aller, and 
of which now there are nothing but the walls re- 
maining. It was in the year 1584 that he first 
notified his presence, by knocking and making 
various noises. Soon after he began to converse with 
the servants in the daylight. They were at first 
terrified at hearing the voice and seeing nothing, 
but by degrees they became accustomed to it and 
thought no more of it. At last he became quite 
courageous, and began to speak to the master of 

* Deutsche Sagen, i. p. 103. Feldmann's work is a l2mo 
vol. of 379 pages. 
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the house himself, and used, in the middle of the 
day and in the evening, to carry on conversations 
of various kinds ; and at mealtimes he discoursed 
with those who were present, whether strangers or 
belonging to the family. When all fear of him 
was gone he became quite friendly and intimate : 
he sang, laughed, and went on with every kind of 
sport, so long as no one vexed him ; and his voice 
was on these occasions soft and tender like that of 
a boy or a maiden. 

When he was asked whence he came, and what 
he had to do in that place, he said he was come 
from the Bohemian mountains, and that his com- 
panions were in the Bohemian forest — that they 
would not tolerate him, and that he was in con- 
sequence obliged to retire and take refuge with 
good people till his affairs should be in a better 
condition. He added^ that his name was Hinzel- 
mann, but that he was also called Luring; and 
that he had a wife whose name was Hille Bingels. 
When the time for it was come he would let him- 
self be seen in his real shape, but that at present 
it was not convenient for him to do so. In all 
other respects he was, he said, as good and honest 
a fellow as need be. 

The master of the house, when he saw that the 
spirit attached himself more and more to him, 
began to get frightened, and knew not how he 
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should get rid of him. By the advice of his friends 
he determined at last to leave his castle for some 
time, and set out for Hanover. On the road they 
observed a white feather that flew beside the car- 
riage, but they knew not what it siguified. 

When the nobleman arrived at Hanover he 
missed a valuable gold chain that he wore about 
his neck, and his suspicions fell upon the servants 
of the house. But the innkeeper took the part 
of his servants, and demanded satisfaction for the 
discreditable charge. The nobleman, who could 
prove nothing against them, sat in his chamber in 
bad spirits, thinking how he should manage to get 
himself out of this unpleasant affair, when he, all 
of a sudden, heard Hinzelmann's voice beside him, 
saying, " Why are you so sad ? If there is any 
thing gone wrong with you tell it to me, and I 
shall perhaps know how to assist you. If I were 
to make a guess, I should say that you are fretting 
on account of a chain you have lost." €t What are 
you doing here ?" replied the terrified nobleman ; 
u why have you followed me ? Do you know any 
thing about the chain Y* u Yes, indeed," said 
Hinzelmann, " I have followed you, and I kept 
you company on the road, and was always present : 
did you not see me ? why, I was the white fea- 
ther that flew beside the carriage. And now I '11 
tell you where the chain is :— Search under the 
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pillow of your bed, and there you *11 find it." The 
chain was found where he said ; but the mind of 
the nobleman became still more uneasy, and he 
asked him iu an angry tone why he had brought 
him into a quarrel with the landlord on account 
of the chain, since he was the cause of his leaving 
his own house. Hinzelmann replied, " Why do 
you retire from me ? I can easily follow you any 
where, and be where you are. It is much bettor 
for you to return to your own estate, and not be 
quitting it on my account. You see well that if 
I wished it I could take away all you have, but I 
am not inclined to do so." The nobleman thought 
some time of it, and at last came to the resolution 
of returning home, and trusting in God not to re- 
treat a step from the spirit. 

At home in Hudemuhlen, Hinzelmann now 
showed himself extremely obliging, and active and 
industrious at every Kind of work. He used to 
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astray Hinzelmann knew immediately where to 
find it, in whatever corner it was hid, and gave 
it into the hands of the owner. If strangers 
were expected, the spirit let himself be heard in 
a particular manner, and his labours were con- 
tinued the whole night long : he scoured the ket- 
tles, washed the dishes, cleaned the pails and tubs. 
The cook was grateful to him for all this, and not 
only did what he desired, but cheerfully got ready 
his sweet milk for his breakfast. 

The spirit took also the charge of superintend- 
ing the other men and maids. He noticed how 
they got through their business ; and when they 
were at work he encouraged them with good words 
to be industrious. But if any one was inattentive 
to what he said, he caught up a stick and com- 
municated Ins instructions by laying on heartily 
with it. He frequently warned the maids of their 
mistress's displeasure, and reminded them of some 
piece of work which they should set about doing. 
He was equally busy in the stable : he attended 
to the horses, curried them carefully, that they 
were as smooth in their coats as an eel j they also 
throve and improved so much, in next to no time, 
that every body wondered at it. 

His chamber was in the upper story on the right 
hand side, and his furniture consisted of only three 
articles. Imprimis, of a settle or arm-chair, which 
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he plaited very neatly for himself of straw of dif- 
ferent colours, full of handsome figures and crosses, 
which no one looked upon without admiration. 
Secondly, of a little round table, which was on his 
repeated entreaties made and put there. Thirdly, 
of a bed and bedstead, which he had also expressed 
a wish for. There never was any trace found as 
if a man had lain in it ; there could only be per- 
ceived a very small depression, as if a cat had been 
there. The servants, especially the cook, were 
obliged every day to prepare a dish full of sweet 
milk, with crams of wheaten bread, and place it 
upon his little table ; and it was soon after eaten 
up clean. He sometimes used to come to the table 
of the master of the house, and they were obliged to 
put a chair and a plate for him at a particular place. 
Whoever was helping put his food on his plate, 
and if that was forgotten he fell into a great passion. 
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But if hence thou wilt me chase, 
Luck will ne*er come near the place. 

He used also to repeat the songs and sayings of 
other people by way of amusement or to attract 
their attention. The minister Feldmann was once 
invited to Hudemiihlen, and when he came to the 
door he heard some one above in the hall singing, 
shouting, and making every sort of noise, which 
made him think that some strangers had come 
the evening before, and were lodged above, and 
making themselves merry. He therefore said to 
the steward, who was standing in the court after 
having cut up some wood, " John, what guests 
have you above there ?" The steward answered, 
" We have no strangers ; it is only our Hinzel- 
mann who is amusing himself; there is not a living 
soul else in the hall/' When the minister went up 
into the hall, Hinzelmann sung out to him 

My thumb, my thumb, 
And my elbow are two. 

The minister wondered at this unusual kind of 
song, and he said to Hinzelmann, u What sort 
of music is that you come to meet me with?*' 
" Why," replied Hinzelmann, " it was from your- 
self I learned the song, for you have often sung it, 
and it is only a few days since I heard it from you, 
when you were in a certain place at a christening." 
Hinzelmann was fond of playing tricks, but he 
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never hurt any one by them. He used to set 
servants and workmen by the ears as they sat 
drinking in the evening, and took great delight 
then in looking at the sport. When any one of 
them was well warmed with liquor, and let any 
thing fall under the table and stooped to take it 
up, Hinzelmann would give him a good box on 
the ear from behind, and at the same time pinch 
his neighbour's leg. Then the two attacked each 
other, first with words and then with blows ; the 
rest joined in the scuffle, and they dealt about their 
blows, and were repaid in kind 5 and next morning 
black eyes and swelled faces bore testimony of the 
fray. But Hinzelmann's very heart was delighted 
at it, and he used afterwards to tell how it was he 
that began it, on purpose to set them fighting. 
He however always took care so to order matters 
that no one should run any risk of his life. 

There came one time to Hudemiihlen a noble- 
man who undertook to banish Hinzelmann. Ac- 
cordingly, when he remarked that he was in a 
certain room, of which all the dooi 
were shut fast, he had this chain! 
house also beset with armed men, 
self with his drawn sword into the 
nied by some others. They howcvci 
so they began to cut 
directions, thinkii 

vol. ir. 
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some blow or other must certainly reach him and 
kill him ; still they could not perceive that their 

hangers met any thing but mere air. When they 

• 

thought they must have accomplished their task, 
and were going out of the room tired with their 
long fencing, just as they opened the door, they 
saw a figure like that of a black marten, and heard 
these words, * Ha, ha ! how well you caught me P 
But Hinzelmann afterwards expressed himself very 
bitterly for this insult, and declared, that he would 
have easily had an opportunity of revenging him- 
self, were it not that he wished to spare the two 
ladies of the house any uneasiness. When this 
same nobleman not long after went into an empty 
room in the house, he saw a large snake lying 
coiled up on an unoccupied bed. It instantly 
vanished, and he heard the words of the spirit — 
" You were near catching me." 

Another nobleman had heard a great deal about 
Hinzelmann, and he was curious to get some per- 
sonal knowledge of him. He came accordingly to 
Hudemuhlen, and his wish was not long ungra- 
tified, for the spirit let himself be heard from a 
corner of the room where there was a large cup- 
board, in which were standing some empty wine- 
jugs with long necks. As the voice was soft and 
delicate, and soniewhat hoarse, as if it came out 
of a hollow vessel, the nobleman thought it likely 
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that he was sitting in one of these jugs, so he got 
up and ran and caught them up, and went to stop 
them, thinking in this way to catch the spirit. 
While he was thus engaged, Hinzelmann began to 
laugh aloud, and cried out, " If I had not heard 
long ago from other people that you were a fool, 
I might now have known it of myself, since you 
thought I was sitting in an empty jug, and went 
to cover it up with your hand, as if you had me 
caught. I don't think you worth the trouble, or 
I would have given you, long since , such a lesson, 
that you should remember me long enough. But 
before long you will get a slight ducking." He 
then became silent, and did not let himself be 
heard any more so long as the nobleman stayed 
Whether he fell into the water, as Hinzelmann 
threatened him, is not said, but it is probable he 
did. 

There came, too, an exorcist to banish him. 
When he began his conjuration with his magic 
words, Hinzelmann was at first quite quiet, and 
did not let himself be beard at all, but when he 
was going to read the most powerful sentence* 
against him, he snatched the book out of his 
hand, tore it to pieces, so that the leaves flew 
about the room, caught hold of the exorcist hi 
self, and squeezed and scratched him tili 
away frightened oat of bis wits. He ©wnpla 
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greatly of this treatment, and said, " I am a 
Christian, like any other man, and I hope to be 
saved.'* When he was asked if he knew the Ko- 
bolds and Knocking-Spirits (Polter Geister), he 
answered, t€ What have these to do with me ? 
They are the Devil's spectres, and I do not be- 
long to them. No one has any evil, but rather 
good, to expect from me/ Let me alone and you 
will have luck in every thing ; the cattle will 
thrive, your substance will increase, and every- 
thing will go on well." « . 

Profligacy and vice were quite displeasing to 
him ; he used frequently to scold severely one of 
the family for his stinginess, and told the rest 
that he could not endure him on account of it. 
Another he upbraided with his pride, which he 
said he hated from his heart. 

When some one once said to him that if he 
would be a good Christian, he should call upon 
God, and say Christian prayers, he began the 
Lord's Prayer, and went through it till he came 
to the last petition, when he murmured " Deliver 
us from the Evil one" quite low. He also re- 
peated the Creed, but in a broken and stammer- 
ing manner, for when he came to the words u I 
believe in the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection 
of the body, and life everlasting," he pronounced 
them in so hoarse and indistinct a voice that no 
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one could rightly hear and understand him. The 
minister of Eicheloke, Mr. Feldmann. said that 
his father was invited to dinner to Hudemuhlen 
at Whitsuntide, where he heard Hinzelmann go 
through the whole of the beautiful hymn, u Nun 
bitten tvir den heiligen Geist" in a very high 
but not unpleasant voice, like that of a girl or a 
young boy. Nay, he sang not merely this, but 
several other spiritual songs also when requested, 
especially by those whom he regarded as his 
friends, and with whom he was on terms of in- 
timacy. 

On the other hand, he was extremely angry 
when he was not treated with respect and as a 
Christian. A nobleman of the family of Man- 
delsloh once came to Hudemuhlen. This noble- 
man was highly respected for his learning ; he was 
a canon of the cathedral of Verden, and had been 
ambassador to the Elector of Brandenburg and 
the King of Denmark. When he heard of the 
house-spirit, and that he expected to be treated 
as a Christian, he said he could not believe that 
all was right with him ; he was far more inclined 
to regard him as the Enemy and the Devil, for 
that God had never made men of that kind and 
form, that angels praised God their Lord, and 
guarded and protected men, with which the 
knocking and pounding and strange proceedings 
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of the house-spirit did not accord. Hinzelmann, 
who had not let himself be heard since his arrival, 
now made a noise and cried out, * What say you, 
Barthold? (that was the nobleman's name) am 
I the Enemy ? I advise you not to say too much, 
or I will show you another trick, and teach you 
to deliver a better judgment of me another time." 
The nobleman was frightened when he heard a 
voice without seeing any one, broke off the dis- 
course, and would hear nothing more of him, but 
left him in possession of his dignity. 

Another time a nobleman came there, who, 
when he saw a chair and plate laid for Hinzel- 
mann at dinner, refused to pledge him. At this 
the spirit was offended, and he said, " I am as 
honest and good a fellow as he is 5 why then does 
he not drink to me ?" To this the nobleman re- 
plied, " Depart hence, and go drink with thy 
infernal companions ; thou hast nothing to do 
here." When Hinzelmann heard that, be became 
so highly exasperated, that he seized him by the 
strap with which, according to the custom of 
those days, his cloak was fastened under his chin, 
dragged him to the ground, and choked and pressed 
him in such a manner that all that were present 
were in pain lest he should kill him ; and the gen- 
tleman did not come to himself for some hours 
after the Spirit had left him. 
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Another time an esteemed friend of the master 
of Hudemuhlen was travelling that way, but he 
hesitated to come in on account of the house- 
spirit, of whose mischievous turn he had heard a 
great deal, and sent his servant to inform the 
family that he could not call upon them. The 
master of the house sent out and pressed him very 
much to come in and dine there, but the stranger 
politely excused himself, by saying that it was 
not in his power to stop ; he, however, added, that 
he was too much terrified at the idea of sitting at 
the same table eating and drinking with a devil. 
Hinzelmann, it appears, was present at this con- 
versation out in the road ; for when the stranger 
had thus refused they heard these words, " Wait, 
my good fellow, you shall be well paid for this 
talk." Accordingly, when the traveller went on 
and came to the bridge over the Meisse, the horses 
took fright, entangled themselves in the harness, 
and horses, carriage and all, were within an ace of 
tumbling down into the water. When every thing 
had been set to rights, and the carriage had got 
on about a gun-shot, it was turned over in the 
sand on the level ground, without, however, those 
who were in it receiving any farther injury. 

Hinzelmann was fond of society, but the society 
he chiefly delighted in was that of females, and 
was to them very friendly and affable. 
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were two young ladies at Hudemiihlen, named 
Anne and Catherine, to whom he wa9 particularly 
attached \ he used to make his complaint to them 
whenever he was angry at any thing, and held, 
besides, conversations of every kind with them. 
Whenever they travelled he would not quit them, 
but accompanied them every where in the shape 
of a white feather. When they went to sleep at 
night, he lay beneath, at their feet, outside the 
clothes, and in the morning there was a little hole 
to be seen, as if a little dog had lain there. 

Neither of these ladies ever married ; for Hin- 
zelmann frightened away their wooers. Matters 
had frequently gone so far as the engagement, 
but the Spirit always contrived to have it broken 
off. One lover he would make all bewildered and 
confused when he was about to address the lady, 
so that he did not know what he should say. In 
another he would excite such fear as to make him 
quiver and tremble. But his usual way was to make 
a writing appear before their eyes on the opposite 
white wall, with these words in golden letters ; 
w Take maid Anne, and leave me maid Catherine." 
But if any one came to court lady Anne, the golden 
writing changed all at once, and became " Take 
maid Catherine, and leave me maid Anne." If 
any one did not change his course for this, but 
persisted in his purpose, and happened to spend 
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he rode him into the mill-stream in front of the 
castle j but owing to his drunkenness he missed 
the right place, and got into a deep hole, where, 
not being able to keep his seat on the horse, he 
fell off and was drowned. He had not delivered 
the things he had brought with himj so they 
and the body together were fished up out of the 
stream. 

Hinzelmann also informed and warned others 
of the future. There came to Hudemiihlen a co- 
lonel, who was greatly esteemed by Christian III. 
king of Denmark, and who had done good service 
in the wars with the town of Lubeck. He was a 
good shot and passionately fond of the chase, and 
used to spend many hours in the neighbouring 
woods after the harts and the wild sows. As he 
was getting ready one day to go to the chase as 
usual, Hinzelmann came and said, " Thomas (that 
was his name), I warn you to be cautious how you 
shoot, or you will before long meet with a mishap." 
The colonel took no notice of this, and thought it 
meant nothing. But a few days after, as he was 
firing at a roe, his gun burst, and took the thumb 
off his left hand. When this occurred, Hinzel- 
mann was instantly by his side, and said, " See, 
now, you have got what I warned you of ! if you 
had refrained from shooting this time, this mis- 
chance would not have befallen you." 
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Another time, a certain lord Falkenberg, who 
was a soldier, was on a visit at Hudemiihlen. He 
was a lively, jolly man, and he began to play tricks 
on Hinzelmann, and to mock and jeer him. Hin- 
zelmann would not long put up with this, and he 
began to exhibit signs of great dissatisfaction. At 
last he said — " Falkenberg, you are making very 
merry now at my expense, but wait till you come 
to Magdeburg, and there your cap will be burst 
in such a way that you will forget your jibes and 
your jeers." The nobleman was awed : he was 
persuaded that these words contained a hidden 
sense : he broke off the conversation with Hin- 
zelmann, and shortly after departed. Not long 
after the siege of Magdeburg, under the elector 
Maurice, commenced, at which this lord Falken- 
berg was present, under a German prince of high 
rank. The besieged made a gallant resistance, 
and night and day kept up a firing of double- 
harquebuses, and other kinds of artillery; and it 
happened that one day Falkenberg's chin was shot 
away by a ball from a falconet, and three days 
after he died of the wound, in great agony. 

Any one whom the Spirit could not endure he 
used to plague or punish for his vices. He accused 
the secretary at Hudemiihlen of too much pride, 
took a great dislike to him on account of it, and 
night and day gave him every kind of annoyance. 
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He once related with great glee how he had given 
the haughty secretary a sound box on the ear. 
When the secretary was asked about it, and whether 
the Spirit had been with him, he replied, " Ay, 
indeed, he has been with me but too often 3 this 
very night he tormented me in such a manner that 
I could not stand before him/' He had a love 
affair with the chamber-maid ; and one night as 
he was in high and confidential discourse with her, 
and they were sitting together in great joy, 
thinking that no one could see them but the four 
walls, the crafty Spirit came and drove them 
asunder, and roughly tumbled the poor secretary 
out at the door, and then took up a broomstick 
and laid on him with it, that he made over head 
and neck for his chamber, and forgpt his love alto- 
gether. Hinzelmann is said to have made some 
verses on the unfortunate lover, and to have often 
sung them for his amusement, and repeated them 
to travellers, laughing heartily at them. 

One time some one at Hudemuhlen was sud- 
denly taken in the evening with a violent belly- 
ache, and a maid was despatched to the cellar to 
fetch some wine, in which the patient was to take 
his medicine. As the maid was sitting before the 
cask, and was just going to draw the wine, Hin- 
zelmann was by her side, and said, " You will be 
pleased to recollect that, a few days ago, you 
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there, answer me/ 1 " It is l $ n replied he ; u what 
do you want ? M As the room was quite light with 
the moonshine, it seemed to the master as if there 
was the shadow of a form like that of a child, 
perceptible in the place from which the sound 
proceeded. As he observed that the Spirit was 
in a very friendly humour, he entered into con- 
versation with him, and said, u Let me, for this 
once, see and feel you." But Hinzelmann would 
not : u Will you reach me your hand, at least, 
that I may know whether you are flesh and bone 
like a man?" u No," said Hinzelmann ; " I won't 
trust you ; you are a knave ; you might catch 
hold of me, and not let me go any more.'* After 
a long demur, however, and after he had pro- 
mised, on his faith and honour, not to hold him, 
but to let him go again immediately, he said, 
€t See, there is my hand." And as the master 
caught at it, it seemed to him as if he felt the 
fingers of the hand of a little child ; but the Spirit 
drew it back quickly. The master farther desired 
that he would let him feel his face, to which he 
at last consented; and when he touched it, it 
seemed to him as if he touched teeth, or a fleshless 
skeleton, and the face drew back instantaneously, 
so that he could not ascertain its exact shape ; he 
only noticed that it, like the hand, was cold and 
devoid of vital heat. 
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The cook, who was on terms of great intimacy 
with him, thought that she might venture to make 
a request of him, though another might not, and 
as she felt a strong desire to see Hinzelmann 
bodily, whom she heard talking every day, and 
whom she supplied with meat and drink, she 
prayed him earnestly to grant her that favour ; 
but he would not, and said that this was not the 
right time, but that after some time, he would 
let himself be seen by any person. This refusal 
only stimulated her desire, and she pressed him 
more and more not to deny her request. He said 
she would repent of her curiosity if she would not 
give up her desire j and when all his representa- 
tions were to no purpose, and she would not give 
over, he at last said to her, " Come to-morrow 
morning before sun-rise into the cellar, and carry 
in each hand a pail full of water, and your request 
shall be complied with." The maid inquired what 
the water was for : " That you will learn," an- 
swered he ; " without it, the sight of me might 
be injurious to you." 

Next morning the cook was ready at peep of 
dawn, took in each hand a pail of water, and went 
down to the cellar. She looked about her without 
seeing any thing ; but as she cast her eyes on the 
ground she perceived a tray, on which was lying 
a naked child apparently three years old, and two 
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knives sticking crosswise in his heart, and his 
whole body streaming with blood. The maid was 
terrified at this sight to such a degree that she 
lost her senses, and fell in a faint on the ground. 
The Spirit immediately took the water that she 
had brought with her and poured it all over her 
head, by which means she came to herself again. 
She looked about for the tray, but all had vanished, 
and she only heard the voice of Hinzelmann, who 
said—" You see now how needful the water was ; 
if it had not been at hand you had died here in the 
cellar. I hope your burning desire to see me is 
now pretty well cooled." He often afterwards 
illuded the cook with this trick, and told it to 
strangers with great glee and laughter. 

He frequently showed himself to innocent chil- 
dren when at play. The minister Feldmann recol- 
lected well, that when he was about fourteen or 
fifteen years old, and was not thinking particularly 
about him, he saw the Spirit in the form of a 
little boy going up the stairs very swiftly* Wheu 
children were collected about Hudemiihlen house, 
and were playing with one another, he used to get 
among them and play with them in the shape of 
a pretty little child, so that all the other children 
saw him plainly, and when they went home told 
their parents how, while they were engaged in 
play, a strange child came to them and amused 
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himself with them. This was confirmed by a maid, 
who went one time into a room in which four or 
six children were playing together, and among 
them she saw a strange little boy of a beautiful 
countenance, with curled yellow hair hanging 
down his shoulders, and dressed in a red silk coat, 
and while she wanted to observe him more closely 
he got out of the party, and disappeared. Hin- 
zelmann let himself be seen also bv a fool named 

* 

Claus, who was kept there, and used to pursue 
every sort of diversion with him. When the fool 
could not any where be found, and they asked him 
afterwards where he had been so long, he used to 
reply, " I was with the little wee man, and I was 
playing with him." If he was farther asked how 
big the little man was, he held his hand at a height 
about that of a child of four years. 

When the time came that the house-spirit was 
about to depart, he went to the master of the house 
and said to him, " See, I will make you a pre- 
sent ; take care of it, and let it remind you of me." 
He then handed him a little cross — it is doubtful 
from the authors words whether of silk (Seide) 
or strings (Saiten) — very prettily plaited. It was 
the length of a finger, was hollow within, and 
jingled when it was shaken. Secondly, a straxv hat, 
which he had made himself, and in which might 
be seen forms and figures very ingeniously made 
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in the variously-coloured straw. Thirdly, a lea- 
thern glove set with pearls, which formed won- 
derful figures. He then subjoined this prophecy : 
" So long as these things remain unseparated in 
good preservation in your family, so long will your 
entire race flourish, and their good fortune con- 
tinually increase ; but if these presents are divided, 
lost, or wasted, your race will decrease and sink." 
And when he perceived that the master appeared 
to set no particular value on the present, he con- 
tinued : " I fear that you do not much esteem these 
things, and will let them go out of your hands ; I 
therefore counsel you to give them in charge to 
your sisters Anne and Catharine, who will take 
better care of them." 

He accordingly gave the gifts to his sisters , who 
took them and kept them carefully, and never 
showed them to any but most particular friends. 
After their death they reverted to their brother, 
who took them to himself, and with him they 
remained so long as he lived. He showed them to 
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during a confidential conversation . When he died, 
they came to his only daughter Adelaide, who was 
married to L. von H., along with the rest of the 
inheritance, and they remained for some time in 
her possession* The son of the minister Feld- 
mann made several inquiries about what had after- 
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wards become of the house-spirit's presents, and 
he learned that the straw hat was given to the em- 
peror Ferdinand II., who regarded it as something 
wonderfiil. The leathern glove was still in his time 

in the possession of a nobleman. It was short, and 
just exactly reached above the hand, and there 
was a snail worked with pearls on the part that 
came above the hand. What became of the little 
cross was never known. 

The spirit departed of his own accord, after he 
had staid four years, from 1584 to 1588, at Hude- 
miihlen. He said, before he went away, that he 
would return once more when the family would be 
declined, and that it would then flourish anew and 
increase in consequence. 



HODEKEN. , 

Another Kobold or House-spirit took up his 
abode in the palace of the bishop of Hildesheim. 
He was named Hodeken or Hutchen, that is Ha- 
tekin or Little Hat, from his always wearing a 
little felt hat very much down upon his face. He 
was of a kind and obliging disposition, often told 
the bishop and others of what wasrto happen, and 
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Hodeken agreed to do so, and when the wife, 
after the departure of her husband, made her gal- 
lants come to her, and was going to make merry 
with them, Hodeken always threw himself in the 
middle and drove them away by assuming terrific 
forms; or, when any one had gone to bed, he in- 
visibly flung him so roughly out on the floor as 
to crack his ribs. Thus they fared, one after an- 
other, as the light-o -love dame introduced them 
into her chamber, so that no one ventured to come 
near her. 

At length, when the husband had returned 
home, the honest guardian of his honour pre- 
sented himself before him full of joy, and said, 
" Your return is most grateful to me, that I may 
escape the trouble and disquiet that you had im- 
posed upon me." " Who are you, pray ?" said 
the man. u I am Hodeken," replied he, " to 
whom, at your departure, you gave your wife in 
charge. To gratify you I have guarded her this 
time, and kept her from adultery, though with 
great and incessant toil. But I beg of you never 
more to commit her to my keeping, for I would 
sooner take charge of, and be accountable for, all 
the swine in Saxony than for one such woman, 
so many were the artifices and plots she devised 
to blink me." 
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female Nixes frequently go to the market to buy 
meat : they are always dressed with extreme neat- 
ness, only a corner of their apron or -some other 
part of their clothes is wet. The man has also 
occasionally gone to market. They are fond of 
carrying off women whom they make wives of, and 
often fetch an earthly midwife to assist at their 
labour. Among the many tales of the Nixes we 
select the following :— 



THE MIDWIFE AND THE NIX. 

A .midwife related that her mother was one 
night called tip, and desired to make haste and 
come to the aid of a woman in labour. It was 
dark, but she notwithstanding got up and dressed 
herself, and went down, where she found a man 
waiting. She begged of him to stay till she should 
get a lantern, and she would go with him ; but 
he was urgent, said he would show her the way 
without a lantern, and that there was no fear of 
her going astray. « 

He then bandaged her eyes, at which she was 
terrified, and was going to cry out ; but he told 
her she was in no danger, and might go with him 
without any apprehension. They accordingly went 
away together, and the woman remarked that he 
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struck the water with a rod, and that they went 
down deeper and deeper till they came into a 
room, in which there was no one but the lying-in 
woman. 

Her guide now took the bandage off her eyes, 
led her up to the bed, and recommending her to 
his wife, went away. She then helped to bring the 
babe into the world, put the woman to bed, washed 
the babe, and did every thing that was requisite. 

The woman grateful to the midwife then secretly 
said to her : " I am a Christian woman as well as 
you 5 and I was carried off by a water-man, who 
changed me. Whenever I bring a child into the 
world he always eats it on the third day. Come 
on the third day to your pond, and you will see the 
water turned to blood. When my husband comes 
in now and offers you money, take no more from 
him than you usually get, or else he will twist 
your neck. Take good care !" 

Just then the husband came in. He was in a 
great passion, and he looked all about ; and when 
he saw that all had gone on properly he bestowed 
great praise on the midwife. He then threw a 
great heap of money on the table, and said, 11 Take 
as much as you will I" She however prudently 
answered, " I desire no more from you than from 
others, and that is a small sum. If you give me 
that I am content ; if you think it too much, I ask 
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nothing from you but to take me home again." 
" It is God," says he, u has directed you to say 
that." He paid her then the sum she mentioned, 
and conducted her home honestly. She was how- 
ever afraid to go to the pond at the appointed day. 



Both in Germany and the North numerous are 
the tales of mid wives, and even ladies of rank, who 
have been called in to assist at Nix or Dwarf la- 
bours. The Ahnfrau von Ranzau, and theFrau von 
Alvensleben— the Ladies Bountiful of Germany 
—were waked up in the night to attend the little 
women in their confinement. There is the same 
danger in touching any thing in the Dwarf as in 
the Nix abodes, but the Dwarfs usually bestow 
rings and other articles, which will cause the fa- 
mily to flourish. 



The poets have in Germany as elsewhere made 
the fairies the subject of their muse. Matthisson 
has most distinguished himself in this department, 
and the kindness of the author of « Stray Leaves"* 

* " Stray Leaves, including translations from the Lyric Poets 
of Germany." Treuttel and Wiirtz, 1827- This little volume, 
besides original pieces of merit and selections from Schiller 
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has enabled us to give our readers the following 
specimen of that poet's fairy-verses : — 

THE ELF-QUEEN. 

Did ever fays so light 

Disport in Cynthia's sight ? 

The mazy round we lead 

Along the dewy mead ; 

Or o'er the pool our gambols fling, 

Or cradle in the buds of spring, 

And sleep beneath a nWret's wing. 



Ye elves upon the steep ! 

Ye elves upon the deep ! 

Come meet your fairy queen 

Upon the dewy green ; 

With cobweb garlands silvery gray, 

Illumined by the glow-worm's ray. 

The dance begins — away! away! 



A veil so thin and white 
And bleach'd by starry 



Like mist, will wall you round. 
Through sedge and moss, through trees and corn, 
Up hill, down dale, so featly bor 
Away ! away ! to join the horn. 



The nettle's ample shade 
Our dancing-room is made ; 

and Gothe, contains well executed translations of several 
beautiful pieces from Matthisson, Salis, Holty, and other 
poets, who well deserve to be better known, than we fear they 
are, in this country. 
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A curtain dim as dew 

Conceals oar choir from view : 

Now quick, now slow, our heels we fling ; 

Of gnomes, a company in the ring 

Leap up from earth, and harp and sing. 

To dance, away ! away ! 

In cobweb garlands gray, 

How light we fairies spring 

Around the beaten ring ! 

Where are the feet that never slide ? 

Like zephyr through the air we glide, 

Nor bend the tiniest flower aside. 



THE 

FAIRY MYTHOLOGY. 



SWITZERLAND. 




Ziegen weiden uinher ; die Alpen Lerche 
Singt ihr einsames Lied ; aus ferner Thalern 
Schallt das Muhen der Herd' und ihrer Glocken 
Dumpfes Gelante. 

Matthissok. 

Goats arc grazing around ; the Alpine lark here 
Sings her lonely sweet lay ; from distant valleys 
Sounds the low of the herd, and of their bells the 
Dull heavy tinkling. 
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We now arrive at Switzerland, a country with 
which are associated ideas of sublime and romantic 
scenery, simple manners, and honest hearts. The 
character of the Swiss Dwarfs will be found to 
correspond with these ideas. For like the face of 
nature, these personifications of natural powers be- 
come more gentle and mild as they approach the 
sun and the south. 

The Dwarfs, or little Hill-men (Bergmanchen) 
of Switzerland, are described as of a lively, joyous 
disposition, fond of strolling through the valleys, 
and viewing and partaking in the labours of agri- 
culture. Kind and generous, they are represented 
as driving home stray lambs, and leaving brush- 
wood and berries in the way of poor children. 
Their principal occupation is keeping cattle — 
not goats, sheep, or cows, but the chamois, 
from whose milk they make excellent and well- 
flavoured cheese. This cheese, when given by the 
Dwarfs to any one, has the property of growing 
again when it has been cut or bitten. But should 
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the hungry owner be improvident enough to eat 
up the whole of it and leave nothing for it to 
sprout from, he of course has seen the end of his 
cheese. 

The Kobolds are also to be met in Swit- 
zerland. In the Vaudois, they call them Ser- 
vants*, and believe that they live in remote dwell- 
ings and lonely shiels f« 

Rationalising theory has been at work with the 
Swiss Dwarfs also. It is supposed, that the early 
inhabitants of the Swiss mountains, when driven 
back by later tribes of immigrants, retired to the 
high lands and took refuge in the clefts and caverns 
of the mountains, whence they gradually showed 
themselves to the new settlers — approached them, 
assisted them, and were finally, as a species of 
Genii, raised to the region of the wonderful. 

For our knowledge of the Dwarf Mythology of 
Switzerland, we are indebted to professor Wyss, 
of Bern, who has put some of the legends in a 
poetical dress, and given others in the notes to 
his Idylls as he styles them +. These legends 

* Wyss, Reise in das Bemer Oberland, ii. 412. Servants 
is the original. 

f This Scottish word, signifying the summer cabin of the 
herdsmen on the mountains, exactly expresses the Sennhutten 
of the Swiss. 

\ Idyllen, Volkssagen, Legenden, und Erzahlungen aus 
dcr Schweiz. Von J. Rud Wyss, Prof* Bern, 1813. 
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were related by the peasants to Mr. Wyss or his 
friends, on their excursions through the moun- 
tains; and he declares, that he has very rarely 
permitted himself to add to, or subtract from, the 
peasants' narrative. He adds, that the belief in 
these beings is strong in the minds of the people, 
not merely in the mountain districts, but also at 
the foot of Belp mountain, Belp, Geltcrfingen, and 
other places about Bern. 

As a specimen of Mr. Wyss s manner of nar- 
rating these legends, we shall give a faithful trans- 
lation of his first Idyll. The original is written 
in German hexameters, like those of Voss, or the 
Herman and Dorothea of Gothe. We employ blank 
verse, as the metre which in our language affords 
the nearest approximation to the original. The 
other legends we shall relate in prose. 



VOL. II.- 
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THE LITTLE HILL-MEN. 



GERTRUDE AND ROSY. 

OHRTRUDE. 

Quick, daughter, quick ! spin off what 's on your 
rock. 

'Tis Saturday night, and with the week must end 
Our useful work 3 we shall the more enjoy 
To-morrow's rest when all is fully done. 
Quick, daughter, quick! spin off what's on your 
- rock. 

ROSY. 

True, mother, but every minute sleep 

Falls on my eyes as heavy as lead, and I 

Must yawn do what I will ; and then God knows 

I can't help nodding though 'twere for my life ; 

Or — oh ! it might be of some use if you 

Would once more, dearest mother, tell about 
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The wonderful, good-natured little Dwarfs, 
What they here round the country used to do, 
And how they showed their kindness to the 
herds 

GERTRUDE. 

See now ! what industry ! — your work itself 
Should keep you waking. I have told you o'er 
A thousand times the stories, and we lose, 
If you grow wearied of them, store of joy 
Reserved for winter nights; besides, methinks, 
The evening's now too short for chat like this. 

ROSY, 

^ There 's only one thing I desire to hear 
Again, and sure, dear mother, never yet 
Have you explained how 'twas the little men 
Lived in the hills, and how, all through the year, . 
They sported round the country here, and gave 
Marks of their kindness. For you '11 ne'er per- 
suade 

• As Switzerland is in some sense to Germany what Scot- 
land and Ireland are to England, we take the liberty to use 
the word Herd in the sense in which it is employed in these 
countries, i. e. answering to the Angjo-Saxon hynfc, and the 
German hirt^ one who attends cattle. Chaucer used the fe- 
minine ftcrdcJts, Frof. Wyss remarks that the Swiss have 
from hirt made a verb hirten^ to tend cattle. The Scotch 
and Irish have a verb to ?wrd, signifying the same. 

g2 
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Me to believe that barelv, one by one, 
They wander'd in the valleys, and appeared 
Unto the people, and bestowed their gifts : 
So, come now, tell at once, how 'twas the Dwarfs 
Lived all together in society. 

GERTRUDE. 

'Tis plain, however, of itself, and well 
Wise folks can see, that such an active race 
Would never with their hands before them sit. 
Ah ! a right merry lively thing, and full 
Of roguish tricks, the little Hill-man is, 
And quickly too he gets into a rage, 
If you behave not towards him mannerly, 
And be not frank and delicate in your acts. 
But, above all things, they delight to dwell, 
Quiet and peaceful, in the secret clefts 
Of hills and mountains, evermore concealed. 
All through the winter, when with icy rind 
The frost doth cover o'er the earth, the wise 
And prudent little people keep them warm 
By their fine fires, many a fathom down 
Within the inmost rocks. Pure native gold, 
And the rock-crystals shaped like towers, clear, 
Transparent, gleam with colours thousandfold 
Through the fair palace, and the Little-folk, 
So happy and so gay, amuse themselves 
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Sighing, and still, by their lamenting tones, 
A furious tempest ; and again, with sweet 
And smiling lips, and shouting, clear bright skies * 

Chief to the poor and good, they love to show 
Kindness and favour, often bringing home 
At night the straying lambs, and oftener still 
In springtime nicely spreading, in the wood, 
Brushwood, in noble bundles, in the way 
Of needy children gone to fetch home fuel. 
Many a good little girl, who well obeyed 
Her mother, — or, mayhap, a little boy, — 
Has, with surprise, found lying on the hills 
Bright dazzling bowls of milk, and baskets too, 
Nice little baskets, full of berries, left 
By the kind hands of the wood-roaming Dwarfs. 

Now be attentive while I tell you one 
Out of a hundred and a hundred stories ; 
Tis one, however, that concerns us more 
Than all the rest, because it was my own 
Great-great-grandfather that the thing befell, 
In the old time, in years long since agone. 

Where from the lofty rocks the Rain declines 
Into the vale, Barthel, the first of herds 
In all the country round, was ploughing up 
A spacious field, where he designed to try 
The seed of corn ; but with anxiety 

* Glanz is the term employed in Switzerland, 
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His heart was filled, lest by any chance 
His venture should miscarry, for his sheep 
In the contagion he had lost, and now, 
Poor and unskilled, he ventures on the plough. 

Deliberate and still, at the plough-tail, 
He cuts in furrows up the grassy soil, 
While with the goad his little boy drives on 
The panting ox. When, lo ! along the tall 
Rocky hill-side, a smoke ascends in clouds 
Like snow-flakes, soaring from the summit up 
Into the sky. At this the hungry boy 
Began to think of food, for the poor child 
Had tasted nothing all the live-long day 
For lunch, and, looking up, he thus began : 
u Ah ! there the little Dwarf-folk are so gay 
At their grand cooking, roasting, boiling now, 
For a fine banquet, while with hunger I 
Am dying. Had we here one little dish 
Of the nice savoury food, were it but as 
A sign that there 's a blessing on our work f* 

'Twas thus the boy spake, and his father 
ploughed 

Silently on, bent forwards o'er his work. 
They turn the plough now - 9 when huzza ! behold 
A miracle ! there gleamed right from the midst 
Of the dark furrow, towards them, a bright 
Lustre, and there so charming ! lay a plate 
Heaped up with roast meat j by the plate, a loaf 
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Of bread upon the outspread table-cloth, 

At the disposal of the honest pair. 

Hurra ! long live the friendly, generous Dwarfs ! 

Barthel had now enough — so had the boy-— 
And laughing, gratefully and loud, they praise 
And thank the givers ; then, with strength re- 
stored, 

They quick return unto their idle plough. 

But when again their day's task they resume, 
To break more of the field, encouraged now 
To hope for a good crop, since the kind Dwarfs 
Had given them the sign of luck they asked — 
Hush! bread and plate, and crums, and knife 
and fork, 

Were vanished clean 5 only — just for a sign 
For ever of the truth — lay on the ridge 
The white, nice- woven, pretty table-cloth. 

ROSY. 

O mother! mother! what? the glittering plate 
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Spun by the generous Dwarfs ? No, I can ne'er 
Believe it ! — Was the thread then, real drawn 
And twisted thread, set in it evenly ? 
And was there too a flower, a pretty figure, 
Nicely wrought in with warp and crossing woof? 
Did there a handsome border go all rounds 
Enclosing all the figures ? — Sure your great 
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Great grandfather, if really he was 

The owner of the curious little cloth, 

He would have left it carefully unto 

His son and grandson for a legacy, 

That, for a lasting witness of the meal 

Given by the Dwarfs, it might, to distant years, 

The praise and wonder of our rale remain. 

GERTRUDE* 

Odds me ! bow wise the child is ! what a loss 
And pity 'tis that in old times the folk 
Were not so thoughtful and so over-knowing ! 
Ah ! our poor simple fathers should rise up 
Out of their graves, and come to get advice 
And comfort from the brooders that are now, — 
As if they knew not what was right and fit ! 

Have but a little patience, girl, and spin 
What 's on your rock j to-morrow when 'tis day 
1 11 let you see the Dwarfs' flowered table-cloth, 
Which, in the chest laid safe, inherited 
From mother down to daughter, I have long 
Kept treasured under lock and key, for fear 
Some little girl, like some one that you know, 
Might out of curiosity, and not 
Acquainted with its worth, set it astray. 

ROSY. 

Ah, that is kind, dear mother ; and see now 
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How broad awake I am, and how so smart 
I *m finishing my work since you relate 
These pretty tales ; but I will call you up 
Out of your bed to-morrow in the morning 
So early ! Oh, I wish now it were day 
Already, for I 'm sure I shall not get 
One wink of sleep for thinking of the cloth*. 



THE CHAMOIS-HUNTER. 

A chamois-hunter set out early one morning, 
and ascended the mountains. He had arrived at 

* This legend was picked up by a friend of Mr. Wyss 
when on a topographical ramble in the neighbourhood of 
Bern. It was told to him by a peasant of Belp ; " but," says 
Mr. Wyss, "if I recollect right, this man said it was a nice 
smoking-hot cake that was on the plate, and it was a servant, 
not the man's son, who was driving the plough. The cir- 
cumstance of the table-cloth being handed down from mo- 
ther to daughter," he adds, " is a fair addition which I have 
allowed myself." 

The writer recollects to have heard this story, when a boy, 
from an old woman in Ireland ; and he could probably point 
out the very field in the county of Kildare where it occurred. 
A man and a boy were ploughing : the boy, as they were 
about in the middle of their furrow, smelled roast-beef, and 
wished for some. As they returned it was lying on the grass 
before them. When they had eaten, the boy said " God 
bless me ! and God bless the fairies !" The man did not 
give thanks, and he met with misfortunes very shortly after, 
—The same legend is also in Scotland. 
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a great height, and was in view of some chamois, 
when, just as he was laying his bolt on his cross- 
bow, and was about to shoot, a terrible cry from 
a cleft of the rock interrupted his purpose. Turn- 
ing round he saw a hideous Dwarf, with a battle- 
axe in his hand raised to slay him. " Why/ 1 
cried he, in a rage, H hast thou so long been de- 
stroying my chamois, and leavest not with me 
ray flock ? But now thou shalt pay for it with 
thy blood." 

The poor hunter turned pale at the stranger's 
words. In his terror he was near falling from 
the cliff. At length, however, he recovered him- 
self, and begging forgiveness of the Dwarf, pleaded 
his ignorance that the chamois belonged to him, 
declaring at the same time that he had no other 
means of support than what he derived from 
hunting. The Dwarf was pacified, laid down his 
axe, and said to him, fC 'Tis well; never be seen 
here again, and I promise thee that every seventh 
day thou shalt find, early in the morning, a dead 
chamois hanging before thy cottage ; but beware 
and keep from the others." The Dwarf then 
vanished, and the hunter returned thoughtfully 
home, little pleased with the prospect of the in- 
active life he was now to lead. 

On the seventh morning he found, according to 
the Dwarfs promise, a fat chamois hanging in the 
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branches of a tree before his cottage, of which he 
ate with great satisfaction. The next week it was 
the same, and so it continued for some months. 

But the hunter at last grew weary of this idle 
life, and preferred, come what might, returning 
to the chase, and catching chamois for himself, 
to having his food provided for him without the 
remembrance of his toils to sweeten the repast. 
His determination made, he once more ascended 
the mountains. Almost the first object that met 
his view was a fine buck. The hunter levelled his 
bow and took aim at the prey; and as the Dwarf 
did not appear, he was just pulling the trigger, 
when the Dwarf stole behind him, took him by the 
ankle, and tumbled him down the precipice. 

Others say the Dwarf gave the hunter a small 
cheese of chamois-milk, which would last him his 
whole life, but that he one day thoughtlessly ate 
the whole of it, or, as some will have it, a guest 
who was ignorant of the quality of it ate up the 
remainder. Poverty then drove him to return to 
the chamois-hunting, and he was thrown into a 
chasm by the Dwarf*. 

♦ The former account was obtained by a friend in Glar- 
nerland. The latter was given to Mr. Wyss himself by a man 
of Zweylutschinen, very rich, says Mr. Wyss, in Dwarf lore, 
and who accompanied him to Lauterbrunnen. 
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THE DWARFS ON THE TREE. 

In the summer-time the troop of the Dwarfs 
came in great numbers down from the hills into 
the valley, and joined the men that were at work, 
either assisting them or merely looking on. They 
especially liked to be with the mowers in the hay- 
making season, seating themselves, greatly to their 
satisfaction, on the long thick branch of a maple- 
tree, among the dense foliage But one time some 
mischief-loving people came by uight and sawed 
the branch nearly through. The unsuspecting 
Dwarfs, as usual, sat down on it in the morning; 
the branch snapt in two, and the Dwarfs were 
thrown to the ground. When the people laughed 
at them they became greatly incensed, and cried 
out 

u O how is heaven so high, 
And perfidy so great ! 
Here to-day and never more !" 

As being people of their word, they never let 
themselves be seen again *. 

* Mr. Wyss heard this and the following tale in Haslithal 
and Gadmen. 
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THE DWARFS ON THE ROCK. 

It was the custom of the Dwarfs to seat them- 
selves on a large piece of rock, and thence to look 
on the haymakers when at work. But some mis- 
chievous people lighted a fire on the rock and 
made it quite hot, and then swept off all the 
coals. In the morning the little people, coming 
to take their usual station, burned themselves in 
a lamentable manner. Full of anger, they cried 
out, " O wicked world ! O wicked world !" called 
aloud for vengeance, and disappeared for ever. 



CURIOSITY PUNISHED. 

« 

In old times men lived in the valley, and around 
them, in the clefts and holes of the rocks, dwelt 
the Dwarfs. They were kind and friendly to the 
people, often performing hard and heavy work for 
them in the night; and when the country-people 
came early in the morning with their carts and 
tools, they saw, to their astonishment, that the 
work was already done, while the Dwarfs hid 
themselves in the bushes and laughed alo.ud at the 
astonished rustics. 
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Often were the peasants incensed to find their 
corn, which was scarcely yet ripe, lying cut on 
the ground ; but shortly after there was sure to 
come on such a hail-storm, that it became obvious 
that hardly a single stalk could have escaped de- 
struction had it not been cut, and then, from the 
bottom of their hearts, they thanked the provident 
Dwarf-people. 

But at last mankind, through their own folly, 
deprived themselves of the favour and kindness of 
the Dwarfs ; they fled the country, and since that 
time no mortal eye has seen them. 

The cause of their departure was this : 

A shepherd had a fine cherry-tree* that stood 
on the mountain. When in the summer the fruit 
had ripened, it happened that, three times run- 
ning, the tree was stript, and all the fruit jspread 
out on the benches and hurdles, where the shep- 
herd himself used to spread it out to dry for 
the winter. The people of the village all said, 
" It could be none but the good-natured Dwarfs, 
who come by night tripping along with their feet 
covered with long mantles, as light as birds, and 

* In several of the high valleys of Switzerland it is only a 
single cherry-tree which happens to be favourably situated 
that bears fruit. It bears abundantly, and the fruit ripens 
about the month of August. Wyss. 
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industriously perform for mankind their daily work. 
People have often watched them/' continued the 
narrators, u but no one disturbs them ; they are 
left to come and go as they please." This talk 
only excited the curiosity of the shepherd, and he 
longed to know why it was that the Dwarfs so 
carefully concealed their feet, and whether they 
were differently formed from those of men. 

Accordingly, next year, when the summer came, 
and the time when the Dwarfs secretly pulled the 
cherries, and brought them to the barn, the shep- 
herd took a sack full of ashes, and strewed them 
about under the cherry-tree. Next morning, at 
break of day, he hastened to the place : the tree was 
plucked completely empty, and he saw the marks 
of several goose feet impressed on the ashes. The 
shepherd then laughed and jested at having dis- 
covered the Dwarfs' secret. But soon after the 
Dwarfs broke and laid waste their houses, and fled 
down deeper in the mountain to their splendid 
secret palace, that had long lain empty to re- 
ceive them. Vexed with mankind, they never 
more granted them their aid ; and the imprudent 
shepherd who had betrayed them became sickly, 
and continued so to the end of his life*. 

• The same peasant of Belp who related the first legend 
was Mr. Wyss's authority for this one. " The vanishing of 

t 
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THE DWARF IN SEARCH OF LODGING. 

One night, during a tremendous storm of wind 
and rain, a Dwarf came travelling through a little 
village, and went from cottage to cottage, drip- 
ping with rain, knocking at the doors for admis- 
sion. None, however, took pity on him, or would 
open the door to receive him ; on the contrary, 
the inhabitants even mocked at his distress. 

At the very end of the village there dwelt two 
honest poor people, a man and his wife. Tired 
and faint, the Dwarf crept on his staff up to their 
house, and tapped modestly three times at the 
little window. Immediately the old shepherd 
opened the door for him, and cheerfully offered 

the Bergm'anlein," says Mr. Wyss, "appears to be a matter of 
importance to the popular faith. It is almost always ascribed 
to the fault of mankind — sometimes to their wickedness." 

We may in these tales recognize the box of Pandora under 
a different form, but the ground is the same. Curiosity and 
wickedness are still the cause of superior beings withdrawing 
their favour from man. 

tt I have never any wheTe else," says Mr. Wyss, " heard 
of the goose-feet ; but that all is not right with their feet is 
evident from the popular tradition giving long trailing mantles 
as the dress of the little people. Some will have it that their 
feet are regularly formed, but set on their legs the wrong way, 
so that the toes are behind and the heels before." 

Heywood, in his Hierarchie of the Blessed Angels. 
relates a story which would seem to refer to a siir 

VOL. II. 
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him the little that the house afforded. The old 
woman produced some bread, milk, and cheese : 
the Dwarf sipped a few drops .of the milk, and ate 
some crums of the bread and cheese. " I am 
not used/' said he, laughing, " to eat such coarse 
food 5 but 1 thank you from my heart, and God 
reward you for it : now that I am rested, I will 
proceed on farther." "God forbid!" cried the 
good woman ; " you surely don't think of going 
out in the night and in the storm? It were better 
for you to take a bed here, and set out in the day- 
light." But the Dwarf shook his head, and with 
a smile replied, a You little know what business I 
have to do this night on the top of the mountain. 
I have to provide for you too > and to-morrow you 
shall see that I am not ungrateful for the kindness 
you have shown to me." So saying, the Dwarf de- 
parted, and the worthy old couple went to rest. 

But at break of day they were awaked by storm 
and tempest: the lightnings flashed along the red 
sky, and torrents of water poured down the hills 
and through the valley. A huge rock now tum- 
bled from the top of the mountain, and rolled 
down towards the village, carrying along with it, 
in its course, trees, stones, and earth. Men and 
cattle, every thing in the village that had breath 
in it, were buried beneath it. 

The waves had now reached the cottage of the 
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two old people, and in terror and dismay they 
stood out before their door. They then beheld 
approaching in the middle of the stream a large 
piece of rock, and on it jumping merrily the 
Dwarf, as if he was riding and steering it with a 
great trunk of a pine till he brought it before the 
house, where it stemmed the water and kept it 
from the cottage, so that both it and the good 
owners escaped. The Dwarf then swelled and 
grew higher and higher till he became a mon- 
strous Giant, and vanished in the air, while the old 
people were praying to God and thanking him for 
their deliverance *. 

• This story is told of two places in the Highlands of 
B -riling, of Ralligen, a little village on the lake of Thuner, 
where there formerly was a town called Roll ; and again, of 
Schfllingsdorf, a place in the vaUey of Grinderwald, formerly 
destroyed by a mountain slip. 

The reader need scarcely be reminded of the story of Lot 
snd of Baucis and Philemon. See also Grimm's Kinder und 
Hausmarchen, III. 153, for other parallels. 

JflflKfU v. I. 
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And leading us makes us to stray 
Long winters' nights out of the way ; 
And when we stick in mire and clay, 
He doth with laughter leave us. 

Drayton. 
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We use the terra Great Britain in a very li- 
mited sense, as merely inclusive of those parts of 
the island whose inhabitants are of Gothic origin 
— England and the Lowlands of Scotland. 

We have already seen * that the Anglo-Saxon 
conquerors of Britain had in their language the 
terms from which are derived Elf and Dwarf, and 
the inference is natural that their ideas respecting 
these beings corresponded with those of the Scan- 
dinavians and Germans. The same may be said 
of the Picts, who, akin to the Scandinavians, early 
seized on the Scottish Lowlands. 

We therefore close our survey of the Fairy My- 
thology of the Gothic race with Great Britain. 



• VoL I. 112 and 127 
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Of airy elves by moonlight shadows seen, 
The silver token and the haunted green. 

Pope. 



The Fairy Mythology of England divides it- 
self into two branches, that of the people and that 
of the poets. Under the former head will be com- 
prised the few scattered traditions we have been 
able to collect respecting a system, the belief in 
which is usually thought to be nearly extinct ; the 
latter will contain a selection of passages, treating 
of foiries and their exploits, from our principal 
poets. 

The Fairies of England are evidently the Dwarfs 
of Germany and the North, though they do not 
appear to have been ever so denominated. Their 
appellation was Elves, subsequently Fairies ; but 
there would seem to have been formerly other 
terms expressive of them, of which not a vestige 
is now remaining in the English language. 

They were, like their northern kindred, di- 
vided into two classes : the rural Elves, inhabit- 
ing the woods, fields, mountains, and caverns ; and 
the domestic or house-spirits, called Hobgoblins 
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and Robin Goodfellows. But the Thames, the 
Avon, and the other English streams were never 
the abode of a Neck or Kelpie. 

For the earliest account we have of the En- 
glish Fairies we are indebted to the Imperial 
Chancellor Gervase of Tilbury, who gives the fol- 
lowing particulars respecting the Fairy Mytho- 
logy of England in the thirteenth century. 

" There is," says he, n in the county of Glou- 
cester, a forest abounding in boars, stags, and 
every species of game that England produces. Iu 
a grovy lawn of this forest there is a little mount, 
rising in a point to the height of a man, on which 
knights and other hunters are used to ascend when 
fatigued with heat and thirst, to seek some relief 
for their wants. The nature of the place, and 
of the business, is, however, such, that whoever 
ascends the mount must leave his companions, and 
go quite alone. 

" When alone he was to say, as if speaking to 
some other person, € I thirst/ and immediately 
there would appear a cupbearer in an elegant 
dress, with a cheerful countenance, bearing in his 
stretched out hand a large horn, adorned with 
gold and gems, as was the custom among the 
most ancient English. In the cup * nectar of an 
unknown but most delicious flavour was presented, 

* Vice calicis. 
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and when it was drunk, all heat and weariness 
fled from the glowing body, so that one would be 
thought ready to undertake toil instead of having 
toiled. Moreover, when the nectar was taken, 
the servant presented a towel to the drinker to 
wipe his mouth with, and then having performed 
his office, he waited neither for a recompense for 
his services, nor for questions and inquiry. 

" This frequent and daily action had for a very 
long period of old times taken place among the 
ancient people, till one day a knight of that city, 
when out hunting, went thither, and having 
called for a drink and gotten the horn, did not, 
as was the custom, and as in good manners he 
should have done, return it to the cup-bearer, 
but kept it for his own use. But the illustrious 
Earl of Gloucester, when he learned the truth of 
the matter, condemned the robber to death, and 
presented the horn to the most excellent King 
Henry the Elder, lest he should be thought to 
have approved of such wickedness, if he had added 
the rapine of another to the store of his private 
property 

In another place he says, 

" They have in England certain demons, though 
I know not whether I should call them demons 

• Otia Imperialia apud Leibnitz Scriptoret return Brum- 
vicarum, voL i. p. 981. 
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or figures of a secret and unknown generation, 
which the French call Neptunes, the English 
Portunes. It is their nature to embrace the 
simple life of comfortable farmers, and when, on 
account of their domestic work, they are sitting 
up at night, when the doors are shut, they warm 
themselves at the fire, and take little frogs out of 
their bosom, roast them on the coals, and eat 
them. They have the countenance of old men, 
with wrinkled cheeks, and they are of a very 
small stature, not being quite half an inch high *. 
They wear little patched coats, and if any thing 
is to be carried in the house, or any laborious 
work to be done, they lend a hand, and finish it 
sooner than any man could. It is their nature to 
have the power to serve, but not to injure. They 
have, however, one little mode of annoying. When 
in the uncertain shades of night the English are 
riding any where alone, the Portune sometimes 
invisibly joins the horseman ; and when he has 
accompanied him a good while, he at last takes 
the reins, and leads the horse into a neighbouring 
slough ; and when he is fixed and floundering in it, 
the Portune goes off with a loud laugh, and by sport 
of this sort he mocks the simplicity of mankind t. 

• Dimidium pollicis. Should we not read pedis f 
f P. 980. 
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u There is," says he again, " in England a cer* 
tain kind of demon whom in their language thejr 
call Grant, like a yearling foal, erect on its hind 
legs, with sparkling eyes. This kind of demon often 
appears in the streets in the heat of the day, or 
about sunset. If there is any danger impending 
on the following day or night, it runs about the 
streets provoking the dogs to bark, and, by feign* 
ing flight, draws the dogs after it, in the vain 
hope of catching it. This illusion warns the in- 
habitants to beware of fire, and thus the friendly 
demon, while he terrifies those who see him, puts 
by his coming the ignorant on their guard V 

Thus far the Chancellor of the holy Roman 
empire, and, except in the poets, we have met no 
account of, or allusion to, fairies, until the reign 
of Elizabeth, when the learned and strong-minded 
Reginald Scot thus notices the superstitions of 
his own and the preceding age : 

" Indeed your grandams' maids were wont to 
set a bowl of milk before him (Incubus) and his 
cousin Robin Goodfellow, for grinding of malt or / 
mustard, and sweeping the house at midnight $ 
and you have also heard that he would chafe ex- 
ceedingly if the maid or good-wife of the house, 
having compassion of his nakedness, laid any clothes 

• P. 980. 
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for him besides his mess of white bread and milk, 
which was his standing fee ; for in that case he 
saith, c What have we here ? Hemten, hamten, 
here will I never more tread nor stampen *.' " 
Again: 

cc The Faeries do principally inhabit the moun- 
tains and caverns of the earth, whose nature is to 
make strange apparitions on the earth, in meadows 
or on mountains, being like men and women, sol- 
diers, kings, and ladies, children and horsemen, 
clothed in green, to which purpose they do in 
the night steal hempen stalks from the fields 
where they grow, to convert them into horses, as 
the story goes *f. 

u Such jocund and facetious spirits," he con- 
tinues, " are said to sport themselves in the night 
by tumbling and fooling with servants and shep- 
herds in country houses, pinching them black and 
blue, and leaving bread, butter, and cheese some- 
times with them, which, if they refuse to eat, 
some mischief shall undoubtedly befall them by 
the means of these Faeries ; and many such have 
been taken away by the said spirits for a fortnight 
or a month together, being carried with them in 
chariots through the air, over hills and dales, 

• R. Scot, D. of W., book iv. c. 10. 
+ B. ii. c 4. 
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rocks and precipices, till at last they have been 
found lying in some meadow or mountain bereaved 
of their senses, and commonly one of their members 
to boot." 

Burton, after noticing from Paracelsus those 
which in Germany " do usually walk in little 
coats, some two foot long," says, " A bigger kind 
there is of them called with us Hobgoblins and 
Robin Goodfellows, that would, in those supersti- 
tious times, grind corn for a mess of milk, cut 
wood, or do any manner of drudgery work.'* And 
again : " Some put our Fairies into this rank 
(that of terrestrial devils), which have been in 
former times adored with much superstition, with 
sweeping their houses, and setting of a pail of 
clean water, good victuals, and the like, and then 
they should not be pinched, but find money in their 
shoes, aud be fortunate in their enterprises *.'* 

Harsenet thus speaks of them in his Declara- 
tion f : — 

" And if that the botvl of curds and cream were 
not duly set out for Robin Goodfellow, the friar 9 
and Sisse the dairy-maid, why then, either the 
pottage was burned the next day in the pot, or 
the cheeses would not curdle, or the butter would 
not come, or the ale in the fat never would have 
good head." 

* Anat. of Mel. p. 47. t C. xx. p. 134. 

< « 
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Nash thus describes them : — 

" Then ground they malt, and had hempen 
shirts for their labours ; daunced in rounds in 
green meadows ; pincht maids in their sleep that 
swept not their houses clean, and led poor travel- 
lers out of their way*." 

As the celebrated Luck of Eden Hall is sup- 
posed to have been a chalice, due respect for the 
piety of our forefathers will not allow of our placing 
the desecration of it any higher than the reign of 
Elizabeth, or that of her father at farthest. We 
shall therefore introduce its history in this place.. 



THE LUCK OF EDEN HALL. 

In this house (Eden Hall, a seat of the Mus- 
graves), are some good old-fashioned apartments. 
An old painted drinking-glass, called the Luck of 
Eden Hall, is preserved with great care. In the 
garden near to the house is a well of excellent 
spring water, called St. Cuthbert's Well. (The 
church is dedicated to that saint) . This glass is 
supposed to have been a sacred chalice ; but the 
legendary tale is, that the butler going to draw 



• Nash's Terrors of the Night, 1594. 
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« 

water surprised a company of Fairies who were 
amusing themselves upon the green near the well 3 
he seized the glass which was standing upon its 
margin. They tried to recover it, but after an 
ineffectual struggle, flew away, saying, 

" If that glass either break or fall, 
Farewell the Luck of Eden Hall V 



The next account in order of time that occurs 
is what Sir Walter Scott calls the Cock Lane nar- 
rative of Anne Jefferies, who was born in 1 626, in 
the parish of St. Teath in Cornwall, and whose * 
wonderful adventures with the Fairies were in 
1 696 communicated by Mr. Moses Pitt, her masters 
son, to Dr. Fowler, bishop of Gloucester f- 

According to this account, Anne described the 
Fairies, who she said came to her, as " six small 
people, all in green clothes." They taught her 
to perform numerous surprising cures ; they fed 
her from harvest-time till Christmas ; they always 
appeared in even numbers. When seen dancing 
in the orchard among the trees, she said she was 
dancing with the fairies. These fairies scorned 
the imputation of being evil spirits, and referred 
those who termed them such to Scripture. 

• Hutchinson's History of Cumberland, vol. i. p. 269. 
t Morgan's Phoenix Britannicus, Lond. 1732. 
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The followiDg " relation of the apparition of 
Fairies, their seeming to keep a fair, and what hap- 
pened to a certain man that endeavoured to put 
himself in amongst them/' is given by Bovet * : 

u Reading once the eighteenth of Mr. Glanvirs 
relations, p. 203, concerning an Irishman that had 
like to have been carried away by spirits, and of 
the banquet they had spread before them in the 
fields, &c, it called to mind a passage I had often 
heard, of Fairies or spirits, so called by the country 
people, which showed themselves in great com- 
panies at divers times. At some times they would 
seem to dance, at other times to keep a great fair 
or market. I made it my business to inquire 
amongst the neighbours what credit might be 
given to that which was reported of them, and by 
many of the neighbouring inhabitants I had this 
account confirmed. 

u The place near which they most ordinarily 
showed themselves was on the side of a hill, named 
Black-down, between the parishes of Pittminster 
and Chestonford, not many miles from Tanton. 
Those that have had occasion to travel that way 
have frequently seen them there, appearing like 
men and women of a stature generally near the 
smaller size of men. Their habits used to be of 

♦ Pandemonium, p. 207. Lond. 1684. 

VOL. II. I 
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red, blue, or green, according to the old way of 
country garb, with high crowned hats. One time, 
about fifty years since, a person living at Comb 
St. Nicholas, a parish lying on one side of that hill, 
near Chard, was riding towards his home that way, 
and saw, just before him, on the side of the hill, 
a great company of people, that seemed to him 
like country folks assembled as at a fair. There 
were all sorts of commodities to his appearance as 
at our ordinary fairs ; pewterers, shoemakers, pedr 
lars, with all kind of trinkets, fruit, and drinking- 
booths. He could not remember any thing which 
he had usually seen at fairs but what he saw there. 
It was once in his thoughts that it might be some 
fair for Chestonford, there being a considerable one 
at some time of the year ; but then again he con- 
sidered that was not the season for it. He was 
under very great surprise, and admired what the 
meaning of what he saw should be. At length it 
came into his mind what he had heard concerning 
the Fairies on the side of that hill, and it being 
near the road he was to take, he resolved to ride 
in amongst them, and see what they were. Ac- 
cordingly he put on his horse that way, and though 
he saw them perfectly all along as he came, yet 
when he was upon the place where all this had 
appeared to him, he could discern nothing at all, 
only seemed to be crowded and thrust, as when 
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one passes through a throng of people. All the 
rest became invisible to him until he came to a 
little distance, and then it appeared to him again 
as at first. He found himself in pain, and so 
hasted home ; where being arrived, lameness 
seized him all on one side, which continued ou 
him as long as he lived, which was many years \ 
for he was living in Comb, and gave an account 
to any that inquired of this accident for more than 
twenty years afterwards ; and this relation I had 
from a person of known honour, who had it from 
the man himself. 

" There were some whose names I have now 
forgot, but they then lived at a gentleman's house, 
named Comb Farm, near the place before speci- 
fied: both the man, his wife, and divers of the 
neighbours, assured me they had, at many times, 
seen this fair-keeping in the summer-time, as 
they came from Tanton-market, but that they 
durst not adventure in amongst them $ for that 
every one that had done so had received great 
damage % it." 

In the beginning of the last century Bourne 
thus gives the popular belief on this subject : 

« Another part of this (winter s evening) con- 
versation generally turns upon Fairies. These, 
they tell you, have frequently been seen and heard ; 
nay, that there are some still living who were 

1 2 
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stolen away by them, and confined seven years. 
According to the description they give of them, 
who pretend to have seen them, they are in the 
shape of men exceeding little: they are always 
clad in green, and frequent the woods and fields. 
When they make cakes (which is a work they 
have been often heard at), they are very noisy; 
and when they have done, they are full of mirth 
and pastime. But generally they dance in moon* 
light, when mortals are asleep, and not capable of 
seeing them $ as may be observed on the following 
morning, their dancing places being very disti n- 
guishable : for as they dance hand in hand, and 
so make a circle in their dance, so next day there 
will be seen rings and circles on the grass 

The author of " Round about our Coal-fire f," 
says, 

w My grandmother has often told me of Fairies 
dancing upon our green, and they were little little 
creatures, clothed in green. 

" The moment any one saw them, and took 
notice of them, they were struck blind df an eye. 
They lived under ground, and generally came out 
of a mole-hill. 

" They had fine music always among them- 
selves, and danced in a moonshiny night around, 

* Bourne, Antiquitates Vulgares, 1725. 

f Quoted by Brande in his edition of Bourne's work. 
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or in a ring, as one may see at this day upon 
every common in England, where mushrooms 
grow." 

In No. 430 of the Literary Gazette, the curious 
reader will meet a well-told story of a Yorkshire 
Boggart, and some other interesting particulars 
of English belief on this subject. 

The result of our personal inquiries has been 
this. We have conversed with a girl from Nor- 
folk, who said she had often seen Frairies. She 
described them as clad in white j as living under 
the ground, where they constructed houses, bridges, 
&c ; and she added, that it was not safe to go 
near them when they came above ground. We 
met another person from Somerset, who, on 
making a cake, drew a cross upon it to prevent 
the Fairies dancing on it. These, she said, were 
very small people, who, with the vanity natural 
to little personages, wear high-heeled shoes, and 
if a new-made cake be not duly crossed, they, in 
their capers, imprint on it the marks of their 
heels. ^)ur informant seemed to entertain no 
doubt whatever of the actual existence of the 
Vairies. 

The impression on our mind is, that the belief 
in Fairies is by no means extinct in England, and 
that in districts, if there be any such, where steam- 
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engines, cotton-mills, mail-coaches, and similar 
exorcists, hare not yet penetrated, numerous le- 
gends might be collected. Indeed we heard of 
many individuals who abounded in stories, but 
the difficulty of getting persons unaccustomed to 
writing to sit down to narrate on paper is almost 
insuperable. 



As the merry spirit, Puck, is so prominent 
an actor in the scenes forming our next division, 
this may be deemed no unfitting place for the 
consideration of his various appellations: these 
are Puck, Robin Good-fellow, Robin Hood, Hob- 
goblin. 

Puck is perhaps the same with the old word 
Pouke, the original meaning of which would seem 
to be devil, demon, or evil spirit # . We first meet 
it in the Vision of Pierce Plowman, where it un- 
doubtedly signifies u the grand adversary of God 
and man." 

* Puki, in Icelandic, is an evil spirit The writer in the 
Quarterly Review, vol xxiL, gives a long list of words which 
he regards as connected with Puck : the editor of War ton 
adds German Spuk and Danish Spoge and Spogelse: we 
will contribute the Scottish Pauky, and the Devonshire Pixies, 
or Fairies. 
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When, in this poem, the Seer beholds Abra- 
ham, the personification of Faith, with his " wyde 
clothes, within which lay a Lazar," 

Wyth patriarkes and prophetes, playinge to gedres, 

and asks him what was there, 

Loo, quath he, and leet me seo, lord mercy ich seide 
Hit is precious present, quath he, ac the pouke hit hath at- 
tachede, 

And me ther wyth quath he wye, may no wed ous quite 
Ne no berne be our borghe, ne bringe ous out of daunger 
Fro the poukcs pondfolde, ne maynpryse may ous fetche 
Till he come that ich carpe of, Crist is his name, 
That shall delyvery ous some day oute of the develes powere. 

Golding must have understood Pooke in the 
sense of devil, when in his translation of Ovid, he, 
unauthorised however by the original, applies it 
to the chimera, 

The country where Chymaera, that same pooke 
With goatish body, lion's head and breast, and dragon's tail. 

Spenser employs the word, and he clearly di- 
stinguishes it from hob-goblin : 

Ne let housefires nor lightenings helpless harms, 
Ne let the pouke * nor other evil sprites, 

• Mr. Todd is right, in reading pouke for ponke : wrong 
in saying, u He is the Fairy, Robin Good-fellow, known by 
the name of Puck." Robin is the " hob-goblin" mentioned 
two lines after. 
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Ne let mischievous witches with their charms, 
Ne let hob-goblins, names whose sense we see not, 
Fray us with things that be not 

Epithalamion. 

These terms are also distinguished in the " Scourge 
of Venus 

And that they may perceive the heavens frown, 
The poukes and goblins pull the coverings down. 

The truth perhaps is, that the poets, led by the 
inviting conciseness of the term, applied it to the 
house-spirit, or hob-goblin. Shakspeare appears to 
have been the original offender * Grose says, that 
" in Hampshire, they give the name of ColUTixy 
to a supposed spirit or Fairy, which in the shape 
of a horse wickers, i. e. neighs and misleads horses 
into bogs, &c." This is exactly one of Pucks 
pranks, to " make Oberon smile." We may here 

• Ben Jon son never makes Puck a Fairy. Pug, the 
same as Puck, is the appellation of the devil, who gives name 
to " The Devil is an Ass and the Puck-hairy of the a Sad 
Shepherd" is, as Mr. Gifford remarks, "not the Fairy or 
Oriental Puck, though often confounded with him." We know 
nothing of the Oriental origin of Puck, and cannot give our 
full assent to the character of our ancestry, as expressed in 
the remaining part of Mr. Gifford's note : u but a fiend en- 
gendered in the moody minds, and rude and gloomy fancies 
of the barbarous invaders of the North." It is full time to 
have done with describing the old Gothic race as savages. 
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observe, that the most usual form of the 
Pooka *, which is precisely the English Pouke, is 
that of a horse. 

The other appellations are all properly those of 
the house-spirit: Robin Good-fellow answers to 
the Nisse God-dreng of the Norwegians. He 



1 ) 


t 1 


1 • 


If 




1 



the Brownie, he wore a hood. Goblin is the same 
as the German Kobold and Hob, or Rob, the ab- 
breviation of Robert t. The Germans call him 
Knecht Ruprecht, or Robert. 
We now come to the poets. 



The oldest mention of the Elves, or popular 
Fairies, that we have met with is in Chaucer ; yet 
nothing in the passages in which be speaks of 
them leads to the inference of his conceiving 
them to be of a diminutive stature. His notions, 
indeed, on the subject seem very vague and un- 
settled 5 and there is something like a confusion 

• This word has, by mistake, been spelt Phooka in the 
Irish Fairy Legends. It is a rule of the Irish language, 
that some consonants, labials particularly, soften in regiminc. 
Thus Pooka is a devil ; Poul a phooka, the Pooke's hole ; 
Mac, a son ; a mhic (i. e. a vie), my son. 

t Mr. Tyrwhitt makes an odd mistake in etymology: 
u This," says he, u is such a prank as our hob or hop-goblin 
used to play." 
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of the Elves and the Fairies of Romance, as the fol- 
lowing passages will show. 

The Wife of Bathes Tale is evidently a Fairy- 
tale. It thus commences : 

In olde dayes of the king Artour, 

Of which that Bretons speken gret honour, 

All was this land fulfilled of faerie. 

The Elf-quene with her joly compagnie, 

Danced ful oft in many a grene mede ; 

This was the old opinion as I rede ; 

I speke of many hundred years ago. 

But now can no man see non elves mo, 

For now the grete charitee and prayeres 

Of limi tou res, and other holy freres, 

That serchen every land and every streme, 

As thikke as motes in the sonne-beme ; 

Blissing halles, chain bres, kichenes, and boures, 

Citees, and burghes, castles highe, and toures, 

Thropes * and bernes, shepenes and dairies, 

This maketh that there ben no faeries ; 

For there as wont to walken was an elf, 

There walketh now the limitour himself, 

In undermeles f, and in morweninges, 

And say th his marines and his holy thinges, 

As he goth in his limitatioun. 

Women may now go safely up and down ; 

In every bush and under every tree 

There is none other incubus but he, 

And he ne will don hem no dishonour. 

* Thrope or Thorpe is a village, the German dorf; Dutch 
dorp. We may still find it in the names of places, as Al- 
thorpe. 

f Undermeles, i. c. aftenneal, afternoon. 
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The Fairies therefore form a part of the tale, 
and they are thus introduced : 

The day was come that homeward must he turne ; 

And in his way it happed him to ride, 

In all his care, under a forest side, 

Wheras he saw upon a dance go 

Of ladies foure and twenty, and yet mo : 

Toward this ilke dance he drow ful yerne, 

In hope that he som wisdom shulde lerne ; 

But certainly, er he came fully there, 

Yvanished was this dance, he n'iste not wher ; 

No creature saw he that hare lif, 

Save on the grene he saw sitting a wif, 

A fouler wight ther may no mam devise. 

These ladies bear a great resemblance to the 
Elle-maids of Scandinavia. We need hardly in- 
form our readers that this "foul wight" becomes 
the knight's deliverer from the imminent danger 
he is -in, and that, when he had been forced to 
marry her, she is changed into a beautiful young 
maiden. But who or what she was the poet sayeth 



In the Marchantes Tale we meet the t€ Faerie" 
attendant on Pluto and Proserpina, their king and 
queen, a sort of blending of classic and Gothic 
mythology : 



not. 



for to tell 



The heautee of the gardin, and the well 
That stood under a laurer alway grene ; 
Ful often time he Pluto, and his quene 
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Proserpina, and alle hir faerie*, 
DLsporten hem, and maken melodie 
About that well, and daunced, as men told. 

Again, in the same Tale : 

And so befel in that bright morwe tide, 
That, in the gardin, on the ferther side, 
Pluto, that is the king of Faerie, 
And many a ladye in his compagnie, 
Folwing his wif, the quene Proserpina, 
Which that he ravisshed out of Ethna, 
While that she gadred floures in the mede, 
(In Claudian ye may the story rede, 
How that hire in his grisely carte he fette) ; 
This king of Faerie adoun him sette 
Upon a benche of turves, freshe and grene. 

In the conversation which ensues between these 
august personages, great knowledge of Scripture 
is displayed'; and the queen, speaking of the " sa- 
pient prince," passionately exclaims — 

I sete nat of all the vilanie 
That he of women wrote a boterflie ; 
I am a woman nedes moste I speke, 
Or swell unto that time min herte breke. 

Some might suspect a mystery in the queen thus 
emphatically styling herself a woman, but we lay 

* We fear that our assertion (VoL i. p. 15) of the third 
sense of Faerie being its most usual one in Chaucer, will not 
stand good in critical law ; the second is perhaps more fre- 
quent Faerie, when signifying the people, is generally pre- 
ceded by an article or pronoun. 

« 
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no stress upon it, as €t Faire Damoselle Pertelote," 
who was certainly less entitled to it, does the 
same. 

In the Man of Lawes Tale the word Elfe is 
employed, but whether as equivalent to witch or 
fairy is doubtful. 

This lettre spake, the quene delivered was 
Of so horrible a fendliche creature, 
That in the castle none so hardy was, 
That any while dorste therein endure. 
The mother was an elfe by a venture, 
Ycome by charm cs or by sorcerie, 
And everich man hateth hire compagnie. 

The Rime of Sir Thopas has been already con- 
sidered as belonging to romance. 

It thus appears that the works of manners* 
painting Chaucer give very little information re- 
specting the popular belief in Fairies of his day. 
Were it not for the sly satire of the passage, we 
might be apt to suspect that, like one who lived 
away from the common people, he was willing to 
represent the superstition as extinct — ft But now 
can no man see non elves mo." The only trait 
that he gives really characteristic of the popular 
elves is their love of dancing. 

In the poets that intervene between Chaucer 
and the Maiden Reign, we do not recollect to have 
noticed any thing of importance respecting Fairies, 
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except the employment, already adverted to, of 
that term, and that of Ekes, by translators in 
rendering the Latin Nymphae. Of the size of 
these beings, the passages in question give no in- 
formation. 

But in Elizabeth's days, " Fairies," as Johnson 
observes, u were much in fashion ; common tradi- 
tion had made them familiar, and Spenser's poem 
had made them great." A just remark, though 
Johnson fell into the common error of identifying 
Spenser's Fairies with the popular ones. 

The three first books of the Faerie Queene were 
published in 1590, and as Warton remarks, Fairies 
became a familiar and fashionable machinery with 
the poets and poetasters. Shakspeare, well ac- 
quainted, from the rural habits of his early life, 
with the notions of the peasantry respecting these 
beings, and highly gifted with the prescient power 
of genius, saw clearly how capable they were of being 
applied to the production of a species of the won- 
derful, as pleasing, or perhaps even more so, than 
the classic gods; and in the Midsummer-Night's 
Dream he presented them in combination with the 
heroes and heroines of the mythic age of Greece. 
But what cannot the magic wand of genius effect ? 
We view with undisturbed delight the Elves of 
Gothic mythology sporting in the groves of At- 
tica, the legitimate haunts of Pans and Satyrs. 
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Shakspeare having the ' ■ Faerie Queene" before 
his eyes, seems to have attempted a blending of 
the Elves of the village with the Fays of ro- 
mance. His Fairies agree with the former in 
their diminutive stature, — diminished, indeed, to 
dimensions inappreciable by village gossips, — in 
their fondness for dancing, their love of clean- 
liness, and their child-abstracting propensities. 
Like the Fays, they form a community, ruled over 
by the princely Oberon, and the fair Titania*. 
There is a court and chivalry : Oberon would have 
the queen s sweet changeling to be a " Kuight of 
his train to trace the forest wild." Like earthly 
monarch?, he has his jester, " the shrewd and 
knavish sprite, called Robin Good-fellow." 

The luxuriant imagination of the poet seemed 
to exult in pouring forth its wealth in the pro- 
duction of these new actors on the mimic scene, 
and a profusion of poetic imagery always appears 

• The derivation of Oberon has been already given (p. 6). 
The Shakspearean commentators have not thought fit to 
inform us why the poet designates the Fairy -queen Titania. 
It, however, presents no difficulty. It was the belief of those 
days that the Fairies were the same as the classic Nymphs, 
the attendants of Diana : " That fourth kind of spritis," 
says King James, u quhilk be the gentilis was called Diana, 
and her wandering court, and amongs us called the Phairie" 
The Fairy-queen was therefore the same as Diana, whom 
Ovid frequently styles Titania. 
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in their train. Such lovely and truly British poetry 
cannot be too often brought to view ; we shall there- 
fore insert in thk part of our work several of these 
gems of our Parnassus, distinguishing by a dif- 
ferent character such acts and attributes as appear 
properly to belong to the Fairy of popular belief. 

MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S DREAM. 

ACT II. — SCENE I. 

Puck and a Fairy. 

Puck. How now, spirit ! whither wander you ? 
Fai. Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire. 
1 do wander every where, 
Swifter than the moones sphere, 
And I serve the Fairy-queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green ; 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours. 
I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear 



• 'Twas I that led you through the painted meads, 
Where the light Fairies danced upon the flowers, 
Hanging on every leaf an orient pearl. 

Wisdom of Br. Dodypoll, 1600. S tut ens. 

Men of fashion, in that age, wore earrings, 

t 
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And on her withered dewlaps pour the ale. 
The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, 
Sometimes for three-foot stool mistaketh me : 
Then slip I from her bum, — down topples she, 
And tailor cries, and falls into a cough ; 
And then the whole quire hold their hips and loffe, 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there. 

The haunts of the Fairies on earth are the 
most rural and romantic that can be selected. 
They meet 

On hill, in dale, forest or mead, 
By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 
Or on the beached margent of the sea, 
To dance their ringlets to the whistling wind. 

And the place of Titania's repose is 

A bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite ovet-canopied with lush woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine. 
There sleeps Titania, some time of the night 
LulPd in these flowers with dances and delight ; 
And there the snake throws her enamell'd skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in. 

The powers of the poet are exerted to the 
utmost, to convey an idea of their minute dimen- 
sions; and time, with them, moves on lazy pi- 
nions. " Come/' cries the queen, 

Come now, a roundel and a fairy song, 
Then for the third part of a minute hence, 
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Some to loll cankers in the musk-rose buds, 
Some war wQi rear-mice for their leathern wings, 
To make my small elves coats. 

And when enamoured of Bottom, she diretfs 
her Elves that they should 

Hop in his walks and gambol in his eyes ; 
Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries ; 
The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees, 
And for night-tapers crop thtir waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes ; 
To have her love to bed, and to arise 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moon-beams from his sleeping eyes. 

Puck goes * swifter than arrow from the Tartar's 
bow 5" he says, "he'll put a girdle round about 
the earth in forty minutes ;" and " We/' says 
Oberon — 

We the globe can compass soon, 
Swifter than the wandering moon. 

They are either not mortal, or their date of life 
is indeterminately long ; they are of a nature su- 
perior to man, and speak with contempt of human 
follies. By night they revel beneath the light of 
the moon and stars, retiring at the approach of 
i4 Aurora's harbinger," but not compulsively like 
ghosts and "damned spirits." 

But we (says Oberon) are spirits of another sort ; 
I with the morning's love have oft made sport, 

K 2 
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And like a forester the groves may tread, 
Even till the eastern gate, all fiery red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streams. 

• 

In the Merry Wives of Windsor, we are intro- 
duced to mock-fairies, modelled, of course, after 
the real ones, but with such additions as the poet's 
fancy deemed itself authorized to adopt. 

Act IV. Scene IV., Mrs. Page, after communi- 
cating to Mrs. Ford her plan of making the fat 
knight disguise himself as the ghost of Heme the 
hunter, adds — 

Nan Page, my daughter, and my little son, 

A nd three or four more of their growth, we '11 dress 

Like urchins, ouphes *, and fairies, green and white, 

With rounds of waxen tapers on their heads, 

And rattles in their hands. 
* * * • • 

Then let them all encircle him about, 
And, fairy-like, to pinch the unclean knight, 
And ask him why that hour of fairy revel 
In their so sacred paths he dares to tread 
In shape profane. 



• Urchin is properly a hedgehog, Fr. our tin. Ouph, 
Steevens complacently tells us, in the Teutonic language, is 
a fairy ; if by Teutonic he means the German, and we know of 
no other, he merely showed his ignorance. Ouph is the same 
as oaf, formerly spelt aulf and is formed from elf 'by the 
usual change of / into u. 
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And 

My Nan shall be the queen of all the fairies, 
Finely attired in a robe of white. 

In Act V. Scene V., the plot being all arranged, 
the Fairy route appears, headed by Sir Hugh, as 
a Satyr, by ancient Pistol as Hobgoblin, and by 
Dame Quickly. 

Quick. Fairies black, gray, green, and white, 
You moonshine revellers and shades of night, 
You orphan heirs of fixed destiny *, 
Attend your office and your quality. 
Crier hob-goblin, make the fairy O-yes. 

Put. Elves, list your names ! silence, you airy toys ! 
Cricket^ to Windsor chimneys shalt thou leap ; 
Where Jires thoufindest unraked, and hearths unswept, 
Tliere pinch the maids as Hue as bilberry : 
Our radiant queen hates sluts and sluttery. 

Pais. They are fairies ; he that speaks to them sliall die. 
I *11 wink and couch : no man their works must eye. 

PUL Where's Pcdc?— -Go you, and where you find a 
maid 

That, ere she sleeps, has thrice her prayers said, 

Raise up the organs of her fantasy, 

Sleep she as sound as careless infancy ; 

But those as sleep and think not on their sins, 

Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, shoulders, sides, and shins. 

Quick. About, about, 
Search Windsor castle, elves, within and out; 
Strew good luck, ouphes, on every sacred room. 
That it may stand till the perpetual doom, 



• After all the commentators have written, this line is still 
unintelligible to us. 
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In state as wholesome as in state 'tis fit — 

Worthy the owner, and the owner it : 

The several chairs of order look you scour 

With juice of balm, and every precious flower; 

Each fair instalment, coat, and several crest, 

With loyal blazon evermore be blest ; 

And nightly, meadow-fairies, look you sing, 

Like to the Garter's compass, in a ring : 

The exprcssure that it bears green let it be, 

More fertile-fresh than all the field to see, 

And " Hony soit qui mal y pense" write, 

In emerald tufts, flowers, purple, blue, and white, 

Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery, 

Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee : 

Fairies use flowers for their charactery. 

Away — disperse !— but, till 'tis one o'clock, 

Our dance of custom, round about the oak 

Of Heme the hunter, let us not forget. 

Eva. Pray you, lock hand in hand, yourselves in order 
set, 

And twenty glow-worms shall our lanterns be, 
To guide our measure round about the tree ; 
But stay, I smell a man of middle earth *. 

Fal. Heaven defend me from that Welsh fairy, 
Lest he transform me to a piece of cheese. 

Pist. Vile worm ! thou wast o'erlook'd even in thy birth. 

Quick. With trial fire touch we his finger-end : 
If he be chaste the flame will back descend, 
And turn him to no pain ; but if he start, 
It is the flesh of a corrupted heart. 

Pist. A trial, come. 

Eva. Come, will this wood take fire ? 



* The Anglo-Saxon ODitoan eaji<& or jearib ; and is it not 
also plainly the Midgard of the Edda? 
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Fal. Oh, oh, oh ! 

Quick. Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in desire : 
About him, fairies, sing a scornful rime; 
And, as you trip, still pinch him to your time. 

In Romeo and Juliet the lively and gallant 
Mercutio mentions a fairy personage, who has 
since attained to great celebrity, and completely 
dethroned Titania, we mean Queen Mab*, a dame 
of credit and renown in Faery. 

" I dreamed a dream to-night/' says Romeo. 

" O then/' says Mercutio : 

O then, I see queen Mab hath been with you ; 
She is the fairies* midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate-stone, 
On the forefinger of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep : 



* " Mab," says Voss, one of the German translators of 
Shakspeare, " is not the Fairy-queen, the same with Titania, 
as some, misled by the word queen, have thought. That 
word in old English, as in Danish, designates the female sex." 
True, but where does it or the Danish quinde occur in the 
sense of Fran, by which he renders it ? Queen and quean are, 
by the way, the same, and merely signified woman. How oppo- 
site are their meanings now I This remark of Voss would never 
have presented itself to a native, and it shows how diffident 
foreigners should be when commenting on works in a living 
language. The origin of Mab is very uncertain. Is it a 
contraction of Habundia, who, Heywood tells us, ruled over 
the Fairies? 
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Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners' legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 

The collar, of the moonshine's watery beams : 

Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash, of film : 

Her waggoner, a small gray-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 

Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid : 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies' coachmakers. 
****** 

This is that very Mab 
That plats the mams of horses in the night; 
And hakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 
Whichy once untangled, much misfortune bode. 
This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs, 
That presses them. 

In an exquisite and well-known passage of 
the Tempest, higher and more awful powers are 
ascribed to the Elves: Prospero declares that by 
their aid he has u bedimmed the noon-tide sun 
called forth the winds and thunder ; set roaring 
war " 'twixt the green sea and the azured vault 
shaken promontories, and plucked up pines and 
cedars. He thus invokes them : 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves * ; 
And ye, that on the sands with printless feet 



* Aurseque et venti, montesque, amnesque, lacusque, 
Dique omnes nemorum, dique omnes noctis, adeste. 

Ovid. Met. L vii. 198. 
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Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him, 
When he comes back ; you demi-puppets that 
By moonshine do the green-sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you whose pastime 
Is to make midnight-mushrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew. 

The other dramas of Shakspeare present a few 
more characteristic traits of the Fairies, which 
should not be omitted. 

Some say, that ever 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
And then they say no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planet strikes, 
No fairy takes*, no witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow M and so gracious is the time. 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 1. 



Ye ayres and winds, ye elves of hills, of brooks, of woods, 
alone, 

Of standing lakes, and of the night — approach ye everich 
one. 

GOLDING. 

Golding seems to have regarded, by chance or with know- 
ledge, the Elves as a higher species than the Fairies. See 
vol. i. p. 17. 

Misled by the word elves, Shakspeare makes sad confusion 
of classic and Gothic mythology. 

• Take signifies here to strike, to injure. The commen- 
tators give abundant instances of its employment in that sense, 
but none have remarked its correspondence with Mentccaptus 
and }$v[*(p9\r l <r>rt>r. Is this its meaning in the ordinary ex- 
pression of being greatly taken with a person ? 
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King Henry IV. wishes it could be proved, 

That some night-tripping fairy had exchanged 
In cradle-clotlies our children where they lay, 
And called mine — Percy, his — Plantagenet ! 

The old shepherd in the Winter's Tale, when he 
finds Perdita, exclaims, 

" It was told me, I should be rich by the fairies : this is 
some changeling." 

And when his son tells him it is gold that is within 
the u bearing-cloth," he says, 

« This is fairy-gold, boy, and 'twill prove so. We are 
lucky, boy, and to be so still requires nothing but secrecy*." 

In Cymbeline, the innocent Imogen commits 
herself to sleep with these words : 

To your protection I commit me, gods ! 
From fairies, and the tempters of the night, 
Guard me, beseech ye ! 

And when the two brothers see her in their cave, 
one cries, 

But that it eats our victuals, I should think 
Here were a fairy. 



• But not a word of it, 'tis fairies' treasure, 
Which but revealed brings on the blabber .ruin. 

MassingerU Fatal Dowry, Act iv. sc. 1. 

A prince's secrets are like fairy favours, 
Wholesome if kept, but poison if discovered. 

Honest Man's Fortune* 
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And thinking her to be dead, Guiderius declares, 

If he be gone, he'll make his grave a bed ; 
With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 
And worms will not come to thee. 



The Maydes Metamorphosis of Lylie was acted 
in 1 600, the year the oldest edition we possess of 
the Midsummer Night's Dream was printed. Iu 
Act II. of this piece, Mopso, Joculo, and Frisio 
are on the stage, and " Enter the Fairies singing 
and dancing." 

By the moon we sport and play, 
With the night begins our day; 
As we dance the dew doth fall — 
Trip it, little urchins all, 
Lightly as the little bee, 
Two by two, and three by three ; 
And about go we, and about go we. 

Jo. What mawmets are these ? 

Frit. O they be the faieries that haunt these woods. 

Mop. O we shall be pinched most cruelly ! 

I tt Fau Will you have any music, sir ? 

2d Fau Will you have any fine music ? 

3d Fau Most dainty music ? 

Mop. We must set a face on it now ; there is no flying. 
No, sir, we very much thank you. 
1st Fau O but you shall, sir. 
Fru. No, I pray you, save your labour. 
2d Fau O, sir ! it shall not cost you a penny. 
Jo. Where be your fiddles ? 
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3d Fai. You shall have most dainty instruments, sir. 
Mop. I pray you, what might I call you ? 
1st Fai. My name is Penny. 
Mop. I am sorry I cannot purse you. 
Fris. I pray you, sir, what might I call you ? 
2d Fai. My name is Cricket 
Fris. I would I were a chimney for your sake. 
Jo, I pray you, you pretty little fellow, what 's your name ? 
3 d Fai. My name is little little Prick. 
Jo. Little little Prick ? O you are a dangerous faierie ! 
I care not whose hand I were in, so I were out of yours. 
1st Fai. I do come about the coppes, 

Leaping upon flowers' toppes ; 
Then I get upon a fly, 
She carries me about the sky, 
And trip and go. 
2d Fau When a dew-drop fallcth down, 
And doth light upon my crown, 
Then I shake my head and skip, 
And about I trip. 
3d Fai. When I feel a girl asleep, 

Underneath her frock I peep, 
There to sport, and there I play, 
Then I bite her like a flea, 
And about I skip. 
Joculo. I thought where I should have you. 
1st Fan Will 't please you dance, sir ? 
Joculo. Indeed, sir, I cannot handle my legs. 
2d Fai. O you must needs dance and sing, 
Which if you refuse to do, 
We will pinch you black and blue ; 
And about we go. 

T bey all dance in a ring and sing as followeth : 

d about, round about, in a fine ring a, 
ire dance, thus we dance, and thus we sing a ; 
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Trip and go, to and fro, over this green a, 
All about, in and out, for our brave queen a. 

Round about, round about, in a fine ring a, 
Thus we dance, thus we dance, and thus we sing a ; 
Trip and go, to and fro, over this green a, 
All about, in and out, for our brave queen a. 

We have danced round about, in a fine ring a, 
We have danced lustily, and thus we sing a ; 
All about, in and out, over this green a, 
To and fro, trip and go, to our brave queen a. 

The next poet, in point of time, who employs 
the Fairies, is worthy, long-slandered, and ma- 
ligned Ben Jonson. His beautiful entertainment 
of the u Satyr" was presented in 1603, to Anne, 
queen of James I. and prince Henry, at Althorpe, 
the seat of Lord Spenser, on their way from Edin- 
burgh to London. As the queen and prince en- 
tered the park, a Satyr came forth from a " little 
spiuet" or copse, and having gazed the " Queen 
and the Prince in the face" with admiration, 
again retired into the thicket ; then " there came 
tripping up the lawn a bevy of Fairies attending 
on Mab, their queen, who, falling into an artificial 
ring, began to dance a round while their mistress 
spake as folio weth :" 

Mab. Hail and welcome, worthiest queen ! 
Joy had never perfect been, 
To the nymphs that haunt this green, 
Had they not this evening seen. 

t 
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Now they print it on the ground 
With their feet in figures round; 
Marks that will be ever found 
To remember this glad stound. 
{peeping out of the bush). 

Trust her not, you bonnibell, 
She will forty leasings tell ; 
I do know her pranks right well. 
Satyr, we must have a spell, 
For your tongue it runs too fleet. 
Not so nimbly as your feet, 
When about the cream-bowls sweet 
You and all your elves do meet 
( Here lie came hopping forth, and mixing himself with 
the Fairies, skipped in, out, and about their circle, while 
they made many offers to catch him.) 

This is Mab, the mistress Fairy, 
That doth nightly rob the dairy; 
And can hurt or help tiie churning 
As she please, without discerning. 
XstFai. Pug, you will anon take warning. 
Sat* She that pinches country wenches, 
If they rub not clean their benches, 
And, with sharper nail, remembers 
When they rake not up their embers ; 
But if so they chance to feast Iter, 
In a shoe she drops a tester. 
2d Fai. Shall we strip the skipping jester ? 
Sat. This is she that empties cradles, 

Takes out children, puts in ladles ; 
Trains forth midwives in their slumber, 
With a sieve the holes to number ; 
And then leads them from her burrows, 
Home through ponds and water-furrows 

* We do not recollect having met any account of this 
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1st Fat, Shall not all this mocking stir us ? 

SaL She can start our Franklin's daughters 
In her sleep with shouts and laughters ; 
And on sweet St, Anna's* night 
Feed them with a promised sight, 
Some of husbands, some of lovers, 
Which an empty dream discovers. 

1st Fai. Satyr, vengeance near you hovers. 

At length Mab is provoked, and she cries out, 

Fairies, pinch him black and blue. 
Now you have him make him rue. 
Sat. O hold, mistress Mab, I sue ! 

Mab, when about to retire, bestows a jewel on 
the Queen, and concludes with, 

Utter not) tee you implore. 
Who did give it, nor wherefore. 
And whenever you restore 
Yourself to us, you shall have more, 
H ighest, happiest queen, farewell, 
But beware you do not tell. 

The splendid " Masque of Oberon/' presented 
in 1610, introduces the Fays in union with the 
Satyrs, Sylvans, and the rural deities of classic 

prank; but Jonson is usually so correct, that we may be 
certain it was a part of the popular belief. 

* Whalley was certainly right in proposing to read Agnes. 
This ceremony is, we believe, still practised in the north of 
England on St. Agnes' night 
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antiquity ; but the Fay is here, as one of them 
says, not 

The coarse and country fairy, 

That doth haunt the hearth and dairy ; 

it is Oberon, the prince of Fairy-land, who, at 
the crowing of the cock, advances in a magnificent 
chariot drawn by white bears, attended by Knights 
and Fays. As the car advances, the Satyrs begin 
to leap and jump, and a Sylvan thus speaks : 

Give place, and silence ; you were rude too late — 

This is a night of greatness and of state ; 

Not to be mixed with light and skipping sport — 

A night of homage to the British court, 

And ceremony due to Arthur's chair, 

From our bright master, Oberon the Fair, 

Who with these knights, attendants here preserved 

In Fairy-land, for good they have deserved 

Of yond' high throne, are come of right to pay 

Their annual vows, and all their glories lay 

At *s feet. 

Another Sylvan says, 

Stand forth, bright faies and elves, and tune your lays 
Unto his name ; then let your nimble feet 
Tread subtile circles, that may always meet 
In point to him. 

In the Sad Shepherd, Aiken says, 

There in the stocks of trees white fays * do dwell, 

* Shakspeare gives different colours to the Fairies; and 
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And span-long elves that dance about a pool, 
With each a little changeling in their arms ! 

In Randolph's Pastoral of Amyntas, or, The 
Impossible Dowry, a u knavish boy,*' called Do- 
rylas, makes a fool of a (C fantastique sheapherd," 
Jocastus, by pretending to be Oberon, king of 
Fairy. In Act I., Scene III., Jocastus' brother, 
Mopsus, u a foolish augur/' thus addresses him : 

Mop. Jocastus, I love Thcstylis abominably, 
The mouth of my affection waters at her. 

Jo. Be wary, Mopsus, learn of me to scorn 
The mortals ; choose a better match : go love 
Some fairy lady ! Princely Oberon 
Shall stand thy friend, and beauteous Mab, his queen, 
Give thee a maid of honour. 

Mop. How, Jocastus ? 

Marry a puppet? Wed a mote i' the sun? 
Go look a wife in nutshells ? Woo a gnat, 
That 's nothing but a voice ? No, no, Jocastus, 
I must have flesh and blood, and will have Thestylis: 
A fig for fairies ! 

Thestylis enters, and while she and Mopsus 
converse, Jocastus muses. At length he exclaims, 

Jo. It cannot choose but strangely please his highness. 
The. What, are you studying of Jocastus, ha ? 
Jo. A rare device ; a masque to entertain 
His Grace of Fairy with. 

The. A masque ! What is't? 



in some places they are still thought to be white. See 
p. 117. 

VOL. II. L 
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Jo. An anti-masque of fleas, which I have taught 
To dance corrantos on a spider's thread. 

And then a jig of pismires 
Is excellent. 

Enter Dorylat. He salutes Moptus, and then 

Dor, Like health unto the president of the jigs. 
I hope king Oberon and his joyall Mab 
Are welL 

Jo. They are. I never saw their Graces 
Eat such a meal before. 
Dor. E'en much good do 't em ! 

Jo* They 're rid a hunting. 

Dor. Hare or deer, my lord ? 

Jo. Neither. A brace of snails of the first head. 

Act i. — Scene 6. 

Jo. Is it not a brave sight, Dorylas ? Can the mortals 
Caper so nimbly ? 

Dor. Verily they cannot 

Jo. Does not king Oberon bear a stately presence ? 
Mab is a beauteous empress. 

Dor. Yet you kissed her 

With admirable courtship. 

Jo. I do think 

There will be of Jocastus' brood in Fairy. 



The. But what estate shall he assure upon me ? 
Jo. A royal jointure, all in Fairy land. 



Dorylas knows it 
A curious paik — 

Dor. Paled round about with pickteeth. 

Jo. Besides a house made all of mother-of-pearl, 
An ivory tennis-court. 
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Dor. A nutmeg parlour. 
Jo. A sapphire dairy-room. 
Dor. A ginger hall. 
Jo. Chambers of agate. 
Dor. Kitchens all of crystal. 
Am. O admirable! This it is for certain. 
Jo. The jacks are gold. 
Dor. The spits are Spanish needles. 
Jo. Then there be walks — 
Dor. Of amber. 
Jo. Curious orchards — 
Dor. That bear as well in winter as in summer. 
Jo. 'Bove all, the fish-ponds, every pond is full — 
Dor. Of nectar. Will this please you ? Every grove 
Stored with delightful birds. 

Act xix. — Scene 2. 

Dorylas says. 

Have at Jocastus' orchard ! dainty apples, 

How lovely they look! Why these are Dorylas' sweetmeats. 

Now must I be the princely Oberon, 

And in a royal humour with the rest 

Of royal fairies attendant go in state 

To rob an orchard. I have hid my robes 

On purpose in a hollow tree. 

Act hi. — Scene 4. 

Dorylas with a bevy of Fairies. 

Dor. How like you now, my Grace? lsnotmycounttnar.ee 
Royal and full of majesty ? Walk not I 
like the young prince of pygmies ? Ha, my knaves, 
We 11 fill our pockets. Look, look yonder, elves; 
Would not yon apples tempt a better conscience 
Than any we have, to rob an orchard ? ha! 
Fairies, like nymphs with child, must have the things 

l2 
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They long for. You sing here a fairy catch 
In that strange tongue I taught you, while ourself 
Do climb the trees. Thus princely Oberon 
Ascends his throne of state. 

Elves. Nos beata Fauni proles, 

Quibus non est magna moles, 
Quamvis Lunam incolamus, 
Hortos sape frequentamus. 

Furto cuncta magis bella, 
Furto dulcior puella, 
Furto omnia decora, 
Furto poma dulciora. 

Cum mor tales lecto jacent, 
Nobis poma noctu placent ; 
IUa tamen sunt ingrata 
Nisi furto sint parata. 

Jocastus and his man Bromius come upon the 
Elves while plundering the orchard : the latter 
is for employing his cudgel on the occasion, but 
Jocastus is overwhelmed by the condescension of 
the princely Oberon in coming to his orchard, 
when 

His Grace had orchards of his own more precious 
Than mortals can have any. 

The Elves, by his master's permission, pinch 
Bromius, singing, 

Quoniam per te violamur, 
Ungues hie experiamur ; 
Statim dices tibi datam 
Cutem valde variatam. 
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Finally, when the coast is clear, Oberon cries, 

So we are dean got off : come, noble peers 
Of Fairy, come, attend our royal Grace. 
Let 's go and share our fruit with our queen Mab 
And the other dairy-maids : where of this theme 
We will discourse amidst our cakes and cream. 

Cum tot pom a habeamus, 
Triumphos laeti jam canamus, 
Faunos ego credam ortos, 
Tan turn ut frequentent hortos. 

I, domum Oberon, ad ill as, 
Qua? nos manent nunc ancillas, 
Quarum osculemur sin urn, 
Inter poma lac et vinum. 

The pastoral poets also employed the Fairy 
Mythology. Had they used it exclusively, giving 
up the Nymphs, Satyrs, and all the rural route 
of antiquity, and joined with it faithful pictures 

of the scenery England then presented, with just 
delineations of the manners and character of the 
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Which in the meadows made such circlets green, 

As if with garlands it had crowned been; 

Or like the circle where the signs we track, 

And learned shepherds call 't the Zodiac ; 

Within one of these rounds was to he seen 

A hillock rbe, where oft the fairy-queen 

At twilight sate, and did command her elves 

To pinch those maids that had not swept their shelves ; 

And further, if, by maiden's oversight, 

Within-doors water were not brought at night, 

Or if they spread no table, set no bread, 

They should have nips from toe unto the head ; 

And for the maid who had perform'd each thing, 

She in the water-pail bade leave a ring. 

Song 2. 

Or of the faiery troops which nimbly play, 
And by the springs dance out the summer's day, 
Teaching the little birds to build their nests, 
And in their singing how to keepen rests. 

Song 4. 

As men by fairies led fallen in a dream. 

Ibid. 

But Drayton is the poet after Shakspeare for 
whom the Fairies had the greatest attractions. 
Even in the Polyolbion he does not neglect them. 
In Song XXI, Ringdale, in Cambridgeshire, says, 

For in my veTy midst there is a swelling ground 
About which Ceres' Nymphs dance many a wanton round; 
The frisking fairy there, as on the light air borne, 
Oft run at barley-break upon the ears of corn ; 
And catching drops of dew in their lascivious chases, 
Do cast t\\e liquid pearl in one another's faces. 
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Nymphidia is a delicious piece of airy and 
fanciful invention. The description of Oberon's 
palace in the air, Mab's amours with the gentle 
Pigwiggin, the mad freaks of the jealous Oberon, 
the pygmy Orlando, the mutual artifices of Puck 
and the Fairy maids of honour, Hop, Mop, Pip, 
Trip, and Co., and the furious combat of Oberon 
and the doughty Pigwiggin, mounted on their 
earwig chargers — present altogether an unequalled 
fancy-piece, set in the very best and most appro- 
priate frame of metre. 

It contains, moreover, several traits of tradi- 
tionary Fairy lore, such as in these lines : 

Hence shadows, seeming idle shapes 

Of little frisking elves and apes, 

To earth do make their wanton skapes, 

As hope of pastime hastes them ; 
Which maids think on the hearth they see, 
When fires well near consumed be, 
There dancing hays by two and three, 

Just as their fancy casts them. 

These make our girls their sluttery rue, 
ling them both black and blur 
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These, when a child haps to be got, 

That after proves an idiot, 

When folk perceive it thriveth not, 

The fault therein to smother, 
Some silly, doting, brainless calf, 
That understands things by the half, 
Says that the fairy left this aulf, 

And took away the other. 

And in these : 

This Puck seems but a dreaming dolt, 
Still walking like a ragged colt, 
And oft out of a bush doth bolt, 

Of purpose to deceive us ; 
And leading us, makes us to stray 
Long winter nights out of the way ; 
And when we stick in mire and clay, 

He doth with laughter leave us. 

In his " Poet's Elysium" there is some beautiful 
Fairy poetry, which we do not recollect to have 
seen noticed any where. This work is divided into 
ten Nymphals, or pastoral dialogues. The Poet' s 
Elysium is, we are told, a paradise upon earth > 
inhabited by Poets, Nymphs, and the Muses. 

The poet's paradise this is, 

To which but few can come, 
The Muses' only bower of blis3, 

Their dear Elysium. 

In the eighth Nymphal, 
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A nymph is married to a fay, 
Great preparations for the day, 
All rites of nuptials they recite you 
To the bridal, and invite you. 

The dialogue commences between the nymphs 
Mertilla and Claia : 

M. But will our Tita wed this fay ? 
C. Yes, and to-morrow is the day. 
M . But why should she bestow herself 

Upon this dwarfish fairy elf? 
C. Why, by her smallness, you may find 

That she is of the fairy kind ; 

And therefore apt to choose her make 

Whence she did her beginning take ; 

Besides he 's deft and wondrous airy, 

And of the noblest of the fairy *, 

Chief of the Crickets f, of much fame, 

In Fairy a most ancient name. 

The nymphs now proceed to describe the bridal 
array of Tita : her jewels are to be dew-drops ; her 
head-dress the u yellows in the full-blown rose j M 
her gown 

Of pansy, pink, and primrose leaves, 
Most curiously laid on in threaves ; 



• The reader will observe that the third sense of Fairy is 
the most usual one in Drayton* 

f Mr. Chalmers does not seem to have known that the 
Crickets were a family of note in Fairy. Shakspeare (Merry 
Wives of Windsor) mentions a Fairy named Cricket; and no 
hint of Shakspeare's was lost upon Drayton. 
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her train the u cast slough of a snake; 1 ' her canopy 
composed of " moons from the peacock's tail/' and 
" feathers from the pheasant's head ;" 

Mix'd with the plume (of so high price), 
The precious bird of paradise ; 

and it shall be 

Borne o'er her head (by our inquiry) 
By elfs, the fittest of the fairy. 

Her buskins of the " dainty shell' 1 of the lady cow. 
The musicians are to be the nightingale, lark, 
linnet, thrush, &c. ' 

But for still music, we will keep 
The wren and titmouse, which to sleep 
Shall sing the bride when she's alone, 
The rest into their chambers gone ; 
And like those upon ropes that walk 
On gossamer from stalk to stalk, 
The tripping fairy tricks shall play 
The evening of the wedding day. 

Finally, the bride-bed is to be of roses ; the cur- 
tains, tester, and all, of the " flower imperial ;** 
the fringe hung with harebells; the pillows of 
lilies, " with down stuft of the butterfly 5 " 

For our Tita is to-day 
To be married to a fay. 

In Nymphal III., 
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The fairies are hopping, 
The small flowers cropping, 

Skip thorow the greaves. 
At barley-break they play 
Merrily all the day : 
At night themselves they lay 

Upon the soft leaves. 

And in Nymphal VI. the forester says, 

The dryads, hamadryads, the satyrs, and the fawns. 
Oft play at hide-and-seek before me on the lawns; 
The frisking fairy oft, when horned Cynthia shines, 
Before me at I walk dance wanton matachines. 

Herrick is generally regarded as the Fairy poet, 
par excellence, in our opinion, without sufficient 
reason. Drayton's Fairy pieces are much superior 
to his. Indeed Herrick's Fairy poetry is by no 
means his best ; and we doubt if he has any thing 
to exceed in that way, or perhaps equal, the light 
and fanciful " King Oberon's Apparel" of Smith *. 

Milton disdained not to sing 

How faery Mab the junkets eat. 
She was pinch M and pull'd, she said ; 
And he, by friar* s lantern led, 
Tells how the drudging Goblin sweat 
To earn his cream bowl duly set, 



• In the Musarum Debase. 
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When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy flail hath thresh'd the corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end ; 
Then lies him down, the lubber fiend, 
And stretchM out all the chimney's length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 
And, crop-full, out of doors he flings, 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Regardless of Mr. Gifford's sneer at " those 
who may undertake the unprofitable drudgery of 
tracing out the property of every word, and phrase, 
and idea, in Milton*," we will venture to trace 
a little here, and beg the reader to compare this 
passage with one quoted from Harsenet, at p. 1 1 0, 
and to say if the resemblance be accidental. The 
truth is, Milton, reared in London, probably knew 
the popular superstitions only from books ; and 
almost every idea in this passage may be found in 
books that he must have read. 

In the hands of Dryden the Elves of Chaucer 
lose their indefiniteness. In the opening of the 
« Wife of Bath her Tale/' 

The king of elves and little fairy queen 
Gamboled on heaths and danced on every green. 

And 

In vain the dairy now with mint is dressed, 
The dairy-maid expects no fairy guest 
To skim the bowls, and after pay the feast. 



* Ben Jonson's Works, vol. ii. p. 499. 
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She sighs, and shakes her empty shoes in vain, 
No silver penny to reward her pain. 

In w The Flower and the Leaf/' unauthorised by 
the old bard, he makes the knights and dames, the 
servants of the Daisy and of the Agnus Castus, 
Fairies, subject, like the Italian Fate, to " cruel 
Demogorgon." 

Pope took equal liberties with his original, as 
may be seen by a comparison of the following 
verses with those in p. 123 and 124. 

About this spring, if ancient fame say true, 
The dapper elves their moonlight sports pursue : 
Their pigmy king and little fairy queen 
In circling dances gamboled on the green, 
While tuneful sprites a merry consort made, 
And airy music warbled through the shade. 

January and May, L 459. 

It so befel, in that fair morning tide, 
The fairies sported on the garden's side, 
And in the midst their monarch and his bride. 
So featly tripp'd the light- foot ladies round, 
The knight so nimbly o'er the greensward bound, 
That scarce they bent the flowi • torn l»M ilic ground. 
The dano 
For pinks 

While Fi 
plet verse t 
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could not look for much attention. During the 
last century they therefore rarely appeared to the 
poets, and only an occasional allusion testifies a 
knowledge of them. But we have lived to see 
more poetic times ; and a mythology which even 
Mr. GifFord has pronounced to be "as elegant 
as any of the mythological fables of Greece and 
Rome," begins once more to find favour in the 
eyes of poets. Even while we write, Mr. Darley's 
beautiful and highly fanciful lyrical drama of 
Sylvia, or the May Queen, appears, and displays 
the Fairies in greater splendour than they have 
enjoyed since the days of Shakspeare and Drayton. 
No fitter conclusion to this division of our work 
than one of the exquisite lyrics of that drama ; 

O who is so merry, so merry, heigh ho ! 
As the light-hearted fairy, heigh ho ! 

He dances and sings 

To the sound of his wings, 
With a hey, and a heigh, and a ho ! 

O who is so merry, so airy, heigh ho ! 
As the light-headed fairy, heigh ho I 

His nectar he sips 

From the primrose's lips, 
With a hey, and a heigh, and a ho ! 

O who is so merry, so wary, heigh ho ! 
As the light-footed fairy, heigh ho ! 

His night is the noon, 

And his sun is the moon, 
With a hey, imd a heigh, and a ho I 
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When from their hilly dens, at midnight hour, 
Forth rush the airy elves in mimic state, 

And o'er the moonlight heath with swiftness scour, 
In glittering arms the little horsemen shine. 

Enktnc 



The Scottish Fairies scarcely differ in any es- 
sential point from those of England. Like them 
they are divided into the rural and the domestic. 
Their attire is green, their residence the interior of 
the hills. They appear more attached than their 
neighbours to the monarchical form of government, 
for the Fairy king and queen, who seem in Eng- 
land to have been known only by the poets, were re- 
cognized by law in Caledonia, and have at all times 
held a place in the popular creed. They would 
appear also to be more mischievously inclined than 
the Southrons, and less addicted to the practice 
of dancing. They have, however, had the ad- 
vantage of not being treated with contempt and 
neglect by their human countrymen, and may 
well be proud of the attention shown them by the 
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brightest genius their country boasts of. There 
has too been long due from them an acknowledg- 
ment of the distinction conferred on them by the 
editor of Nithsdale and Galloway Song, for the 
very fanciful manner in which he has described 
their attributes and acts. 

The Scottish Fairies have never been taken by 
the poets for their heroes or machinery, a circum- 
stance probably to be attributed to the stern cha- I 
racter of Scottish religion. We cannot, therefore, I 
as in England, make a distinction between popular 
and poetic Fairies. 

The earliest notice we have met of them is in 
Montgomery's " Flyting against Polwart," where 
he says, 

In the hinder end of harvest, at All-hallowe'en, ' 

When our good neighbours dois ride, if I read right, 
Some buckled on a beenwand, and some on a been, 

Ay trottand in troops from the twilight ; 
Some saidlejd on a she-ape all graithed in green, 

Some hobland on a hempstalk hovand to the sight ; 
The king of Phairie and his court, with the elf-queen, 

With many elfish incubus, was ridand that night. 

Elf-land was the name of the realm ruled by 
the king of Phairie. King James * speaks of him, 
and his queen, and "of sic a jolie court and traine 
as they had ; how thay had a teind and a dewtie, 

* Daemonologie, B. III. c 5. 
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as it were, of all guidis ; how they naturally raid 
and yeid, eat and drank, and did all other actions 
lyke natural men and women. I think," concludes 
the monarch, " it is lyker Virgilis Campi Elysii nor 
any thing that ought to be believed by Christianis." 
And one of the interlocutors in his dialogue asks 
how it was that witches have gone to death con- 
fessing that they had been u transported with the 
Phairie to such and such a hill, which, opening, 
they went in, and there saw a faire queene, who, 
being now lighter, gave them a stone which had 
sundry virtues." 

According to Mr. Cromek, who, however, rather 
sedulously keeps their darker attributes out of 
view, and paints every thing relating to them 
couleur de rose, the Lowland Fairies are of small 
stature, but finely proportioned 5 of a fair com- 
plexion, with long yellow hair hanging over their 
shoulders, and gathered above their brows with 
combs of gold. They wear a mantle of green cloth, 
inlaid with wild-flowers 5 green pantaloons, but- 
toned with bobs of silk; and silver shoon. They 
carry quivers of flfetabg" and bows made of 
the ribs of a mai lairds' lands 

meet ; their ar MMkllDDed 
with white flin 
luck : they ride on 
dashj 
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their arrows they shoot the cattle of those who 
offend them ; the wound is imperceptible to com- 
mon eyes, but there are gifted personages who can 
discern and cure it. 

In their intercourse with mankind they are 
frequently kind and generous. A young man of 
Nithsdale, when out on a love affair, heard most 
delicious music, far surpassing the utterance of 
u any mortal mixture of earth's mould." Coura- 
geously advancing to the spot whence the sound 
appeared to proceed, he suddenly found him- 
self the spectator of a Fairy-banquet. A green 
table, with feet of gold, was laid across a small 
rivulet, and supplied with the finest of bread and 
the richest of wines. The music proceeded from 
instruments formed of reeds and stalks of corn. 
He was invited to partake in the dance, and pre- 
sented with a cup of wine. He was allowed to 
depart in safety, and ever after possessed the gift 
of second sight. He said he saw there several of 
his former acquaintances, who were become mem- 
bers of the Fairy society. 

We give the following legend on account of 
its great similarity to a Swiss tradition already 

♦ 

quoted. 

Two lads were ploughing up a field, in the 
middle of which was an old thorn-tree, a trysting- 
place of the Fairy-folk. One of them described a 
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circle round the thorn, within which the plough 
should not go. They were surprised, on ending 
the furrow, to behold a green table placed there, 
heaped up with excellent bread and cheese, and 
eren wine. The lad who had drawn the circle sat 
down without hesitation, ate and drank heartily, 
saying, " Fair fa 9 the hands whilk gie." His com- 
panion whipped on the horses, refusing to partake 
of the Fairy-food. The other, said Mr. Cromek's 
informant " thrare like a breckan," and was a pro- 
verb for wisdom, and an oracle for country know* 
ledge erer after. 

The Fairies lend and borrow, and it is counted 
uncanny to refuse them. A young woman was 
one day sifting meal warm from the mill, when a 
nicely dressed beautiful little woman came to her 
with a bowl of antique form, and requested the 
loan of as much meal a* would fill it* Her re- 
quest was complied with, and in a week she re* 
turned to make rep ay ment. She set down the 
bowl and breathed ,ver it, saying, "Be never 
t'jouu The worn a i ft great age, but nerer 
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plied with this reasonable request, and prospered 
ever after. 

They have a great fondness for getting their 
babes suckled by comely, healthy young women. 
A fine young woman of Nithsdale was one day 
spinning and rocking her first-born child. A 
pretty little lady in a green mantle, and bear- 
ing a beautiful babe, came into the cottage and 
said, u Gie my bonnie thing a suck." The young 
woman did so, and the lady left her babe and dis- 
appeared, saying, " Nurse kin and neer want.' 9 
The young woman nursed the two children, and 
was astonished to find every morning, when she 
awoke, rich clothes for the children, and food of 
most delicious flavour. Tradition says this fowl 
tasted like wheaten- bread, mixed with wine and 
honey. 

When summer came, the Fairy-lady came to 
see her child. She was delighted to see how it 
had thriven, and, taking it in her arms, desired 
the nurse to follow her. They passed through 
some scroggy woods skirting the side of a beauti- 
ful green hill, which they ascended half way. A 
door opened on the sunny side — they went in, 
and the sod closed after them. The Fairy then 
dropped three drops of a precious liquid on her 
companion's left eyelid, and she beheld a most 
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delicious coon try, whose fields were yellow with 
ripening corn, watered by looping burnies, and 
bordered by trees laden with fruit. She was pre- 
sented with webs of the finest cloth, and with 
boxes of precious ointments. The Fairy then 
moistened her right eye with a green fluid, and 
bid her look. She looked, and saw several of her 
friends and acquaintances at work, reaping the 
corn and gathering the fruit. " This," said the 
Fairy, " is the punishment of evil deeds !" She 
then passed her hand over the woman's eye, and 
restored it to its natural power. Leading her to 
the porch at which she had entered, she dismissed 
her; but the woman had secured the wonderful 
salve. From this time she possessed the faculty 
of discerning the Fairy people as they went about 
invisibly; till one day, happening to meet the 
Fairy-lady, she attempted to shake hands with 
her. u What ee d'ye see me tvi'?" whispered she. 
w FVi them baith," said the woman. The Fairy 
breathed on her eyes, and the salve lost its efficacy, 
and could never more endow her eyes with their 
preternatural power. 

The Fairy Rade, or procession, was a matter of 
great importance. It took place on the coming 
in of summer, and the peasantry, by using the 
precaution of placing a branch of rowan over their 
door, might safely gaze on the cavalcade, as with 
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music sounding, bridles ringing, and voices min- 
gling, it pursued its way from place to place. An 
old woman of Nithsdale gave the following de- 
scription of one of these processions : 

" In the night afore Roodmass I had trysted 
with a neebor lass a Scots mile frae hame to talk 
anent buying braws i' the fair. We had nae 
sutten lang aneath the haw-buss till we heard the 
loud laugh of fowk riding, wi' the jingling o' bri- 
dles, and the clanking o' hoofs. We banged up, 
thinking they wad ride owre us. We kent nae 
but it was drunken fowk riding to the fair i' 
the forenight. We glowred roun' and roun', and 
sune saw it was the Fairie-foxvks Bade. We 
cowred down till they passed by. A beam o' light 
was dancing owre them mair bonnie than moon- 
shine : they were a wee wee fowk wi' green scarfe 
on, but ane that rade foremost, and that ane was 
a good deal larger than the lave wi' bonnie lang 
hair, bun' about wi' a strap whilk glinted like 
stars. They rade on braw wee white naigs, wi* 
unco lang swooping tails, an' manes hung wi* 
whustles that the win' played on. This an' their 
tongue when they sang was like the soun' o* a 
far awa psalm. Marion an' me was in a brade 
lea fiel', where they came by us ; a high hedge o' 
haw-trees keepit them frae gaun through Johnnie 
Corrie's corn, but they lap a' owre it like spar- 
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rows, and galiopt into a green know beyont it. 
We gaed i' the morning to look at the treddit 
corn ; but the fient a hoof mark was there, nor a 
blade broken." 

But the Fairies of Scotland were not, even 
according to Mr. Cromek, uniformly benevolent. 
Woman and child abstraction was by no means 
uncommon with them, and the substitutes they 
provided were, in general, but little attractive. 

A fine child at Caerlaveroe, in Nithsdale, was 
observed on the second day after its birth, and 
before it was baptized, to have become quite ill- 
favoured and deformed. Its yelling every night 
deprived the whole family of rest ; it bit and tore 
its mother's breasts, and would lie still neither in 
the cradle nor the arms. The mother being one 
day obliged to go from home, left it in charge 
of the servant girl. The poor lass was sitting be- 
moaning herself — " Were it nae for thy girning 
face, I would knock the big, winnow the corn, and 
grun the meal." — " Lowse the cradle-band/' said 
the child, "and tent the neighbours, and I'll 
work yere work." Up he started — the wind arose 
—the corn was chopped — the outlyers were fod- 
dered — the hand-mill moved around, as by in- 
stinct — and the knocking-mill did its work with 
amazing rapidity. The lass and child then rested 
and diverted themselves, till, on the approach of 
the mistress, it was restored to the cradle, and 
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renewed its cries. The girl took the first oppor- 
tunity of telling the adventure to her mistress. 
" What '11 we do with the wee diel ?" said she. 
" I '11 work it a pirn/' replied the lass. At mid- 
night the chimney-top was covered up, and every 
chink and cranny stopped. The fire was blown 
till it was glowing hot, and the maid speedily un- 
dressed the child, and tossed him on the burning 
coals. He shrieked and yelled in the most dreadful 
manner, and in an instant the Fairies were heard 
moaning on every side, and rattling at the win- 
dows, door, and chimney. " In the name of God 
bring back the bairn," cried the lass. The window 
flew up, the real child was laid on the mothers lap, 
and the wee diel flew up the chimney laughing. 

The Nis, Kobold, or Goblin, appears in Scot- 
land under the name of Brownie. Brownie id % 
personage of small stature, wrinkled visage, co- 
vered with short curly brown hair, and wearing 
a brown mantle and hood. His residence is the 
hollow of an old tree, a ruined castle, or the abode 
of man. He is attached to particular families, 
with whom he has been known to reside, even for 
centuries, threshing the corn, cleaning the house, 
and doing every thing done by his northern and 
English brethren. He is, to a certain degree, 
disinterested ; like many great personages, he is 
shocked at any thing approaching to the name of 
a bribe or douceur, yet, like them, allows his scru- 
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pies to be overcome if the thing be done in a gen- 
teel, delicate, and secret way. Thus, offer Brownie 
a piece of bread, a cup of drink, or a new coat and 
hood, and he flouted at it, and perhaps, in his huff, 
quitted the place for ever ; but leave a nice bowl 
of cream, and some fresh honeycomb, in a snug 
private corner, and they soon disappeared, though 
Brownie, it was to be supposed, never knew any 
thing of them. 

A good woman had just made a web of lindsey- 
woolsey, and, prompted by her good-nature, had 
manufactured from it a snug mantle and hood for 
her little Brownie. Not content with laying the 
gift in one of his favourite spots, she indiscreetly 
called to tell him it was there. This was too 
direct, and Brownie quitted the place, crying, 

" A new mantle and a new hood ! 

Poor Brownie! ye '11 ne'er do mair gude!" 

At Liethin-hall, in Dumfrieshire, a Brownie 
had dwelt, as he himself declared, for three hun- 
dred years. He used to show himself but once 
to each master ; to other persons he rarely dis- 
covered more than his hand. One master was 
greatly beloved by Brownie, who, on his death, 
bemoaned him exceedingly, even abstaining from 
food for many successive days. The heir return- 
ing from foreign parts to take possession of the 
estate. Brownie appeared to do him homage, but 
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the Laird, offended at his mean, starved appear* 
ance, ordered him meat and drink, and new livery. 
Brownie departed, loudly crying, 

" Ca cuttee ea' ! 

A' the luck of Liethin Ha' 

Gangs wi' me to Bodsbeck HaV 

In a few years Liethin Ha' was in ruins, and 
" bonnie Bodsbeck'' flourishing beneath the care 
of Brownie. 

Brownie was not without some roguery in his 
composition. Two lasses having made a fine 
bowlful of buttered brosc, had taken it into the 
byre to sup in the dark. In their haste they 
brought but one spoon, so, placing the bowl be- 
tween them, they supped by turns. " I hae got 
but three sups," cried the one, ' 1 and it *s a' dune." 
— " It 's a' dune, indeed," cried the other. — " Ha, 
ha, ha !" cried a third voice, " Brownie has got 
the maist o* it." — And Brownie it was who had 
placed himself between them and gotten two sups 
for their one. 

The following story will remind the reader of 
Hinzelmann. A Brownie once lived with Max- 
well, Laird of Dalswinton, and was particularly 
attached to the Laird's daughter, the comeliest 
lass in all the holms ofNithsdale. In all her 
love affairs Brownie was her confidant and as- 
sistant. 
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Wben she was married, it was Brownie who 
undressed her for the bridal bed, and when a mo- 
ther's pains first seized her, and a servant, who 
was ordered to go fetch the cannie wife, who lived 
on the other side of the Nith, was slow in getting 
himself ready, Brownie, though it was one of dark 
December's stormy nights, and the wind was howl- 
ing through the trees, wrapped his lady's fur cloak 
about him, mounted the servant's horse, and dashed 
through the waves of the foaming Nith. He went 
to the cannie wife, got her up behind him, and, 
to her terror and dismay, plunged again into the 
torrent. « Ride nae by the auld pool," said she, 
€€ lest we suld meet wf Brownie." 14 Fear nae, 
dame," replied he, u ye 've met a* the Brownies 
ye will meet.'' He set her down at the hall 
steps, and went to the stable. There finding the 
lad, whose embassy he had discharged, but draw- 
ing on his boots, he took off the bridle, and by its 
vigorous application instilled into the memory of 
the loitering loon the importance of despatch. 
This was just at the time of the Reformation, and 
a zealous minister advised the Laird to have him 
baptized. The Laird consented, and the worthy 
minister hid himself in the barn. When Brownie 
was beginning his night's work, the man of God 
flung the holy water in his face, repeating at the 
same time the form of baptism. The terrified 
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Brownie gave a yell of dismay, and disappeared 
for ever. 

Scotland has also its water-spirit, called Kelpie, 
who very exactly corresponds to the Neck of the 
northern nations. This country is also the abode 
of Shellycoat, who haunts Shetland and the Ork- 
neys*. 



We have now gone through nearly the whole of 
the Gothic race, and every where have found their 
fairy system the same — a proof, we conceive, of 
the t ruth of the position of its being deeply founded 
in the religious system originally common to the 
whole race. now proceed to another, and, 

perhaps, an older European family, the Celts. 

* In what precedes we have followed Mr. Cromek. Those 
anxious for complete information will meet it in the Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border. 
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Under the appellation of Celts we include the 
inhabitants of Ireland, the Highlands of Scotland, 
Man, Wales, and Brittany. It is not, however, 
by any means meant to be asserted that there is 
in any of these places to be found a purely Celtic 
population. The more powerful Gothic race has, 
every where that they have encountered them, 
beaten the Celts, and intermingled with them, 
influencing their manners, language, and religion. 

Our knowledge of the original religion of the 
Celts is very limited, chiefly confined to what the 
Roman writers have transmitted to us, and the 
remaining poems of the Welsh bards. Its cha- 
racter seems to have been massive, simple, and 
sublime, and less given to personification than 
those of the more eastern nations. The wild and 
the plastic powers of nature never seem in it to 
have assumed the semblance of huge giants and 
ingenious dwarfs. 

Yet in the popular creed of all these tribes, we 
meet at the present day beings exactly corre- 
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spouding to the Dwarfs and Fairies of the Gothic 
nations. Of these beings there is no mention in 
any works — such as the Welsh Poems, and Mabi- 
nogion, the Poems of Ossian, or the different Irish 
poems and romances — laying claim to an antiquity 
anterior to the conquests of the Northmen. Is 
it not then a reasonable supposition that the Picts, 
Saxons, and other sons of the North, brought with 
them their Dwarfs and Kobolds, and communi- 
cated the knowledge of, and belief in, them to their 
Celtic subjects and neighbours ? Proceeding on 
this theory, we have placed the Celts next to and 
after the Gothic nations, though they are perhaps 
their precursors in Europe. 
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Like him, the Sprite, 
Whom maids by night 
Oft meet in glen that 's haunted. 

Moore. 



We have already contributed, in the form of 
tales* and notes, to the Irish Fairy Legends 
almost every thing we know respecting the Fairy 
lore of this country. As we will suppose our 
readers familiar with that work, we shall here 
confine ourselves to a few observations, and a few 
additional traits of Irish Fairies. 

• The Young Piper, Seeing is Believing, the Harvest 
Dinner, &c. In real worth, as a display of character and 
modes of thinking, there is, in our opinion, nothing in the 
Fairy Legends to equal " The Confessions of Tom Bourke." 
They who sneer at popular legends, and those who present 
them to the public, would perhaps abate their censure if they 
were acquainted with the cultivated and philosophical mind of 
the amiable writer of that tale, and knew the rapid progress 
he is making towards eminence in an arduous and honourable 
profession. His Macarthy Banshee and Crookened Back are 
also both admirable. The latter, in the manner in which 
character, incident, and scenery are blended, quite comes up 
to our ideal of legendary writing. 

VOL. II. N 
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The Fairies * of green Erin present few points 
of dissimilarity to those of England and Scotland. 
They are of diminutive stature, but do not appear 
to have any fixed standard of height ; perhaps 
eighteen inches might with tolerable safety be 
assigned as their average altitude. A woman 
from the county of Kerry lately told us that she 
saw the Fairies when she was a little girl. She 
said she and some other children were one day 
returning from school, and they saw the Fairies 
scudding like the wind over a big field on the 
road-side, and tumbling head over heels into a 
hollow at the end of it, where they disappeared. 
Some of them were as high as castles, others were 
little dony things, not half so big as the children 
themselves. 

In the north of Ireland the proportions of the 
Fairies are very minute, approaching to those of 
Titania's " small elves," as will appear from the 
following established mode of the Fairies of that 
part of Ireland, making their stolen entrance into 
the houses of mortals. A Fairy, the Diavolo An- 
tonio we may suppose of the party, is selected, 
who contrives to ascend to the keyhole of the door, 

• The Irish name for Fairy is Ski (Sheea), and Siabhra 
(Sheefra). We know not the original meaning of Sia. Sigh 
(Shec) is also given by O'Reilly, and as it signifies Spirit, and, 
adjectively, Spiritual, it is probably the true word. 
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carrying with him a piece of thread or twine. 
With this he descends on the inside, where he 
fastens it firmly to the floor, or some part of the 
furniture. Those without then a haul taught and 
belay," and when it is fast they prepare to march 
along this their perilous Al-Sirat, leading to the 
paradise of pantry or parlour, in this order. The 
Fairy-piper first steps up, and in measured pace 
pursues his adventurous route, playing might and 
main an invigorating elfin-march, or other spirit- 
stirring air; then one by one the rest of the train 
mount the cord and follow his steps. Like the 
old Romans, in their triumphal processions, they 
pass beneath the lofty arch of the keyhole, and 
move down along the other side. Lightly, one by 
one, they then jump down on the floor, to hold 
their revels or accomplish their thefts. 

The Pooka we have already observed to be the 
English Pouke; and the Banshee, as being re- 
garded in most countries as the spirit of some 
injured mortal, does not properly come under our 
definition of Fairies. As far as we have heard, 
no Brownie haunts the Irish house, no Kelpie 
seeks to drown the night-faring Hibernian. 

The Cluricaune, called in Leinster Leprechaun, 
in Ulster Logheriman, seems a being peculiar to 
Ireland. There is a curious anomaly in his cha- 
racter. His habits and occupation are what we 

n2 
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might be apt to term social, and yet he in general 
avoids society, and works at his eternal brogues 
in lonely glens, bleak bogs, or the middle of fields, 
and never seems to approach nearer than the 
garden of human habitations*. 

Yet it is an error to suppose that the Lepre- 
chauns are never seen in company. The following 
account, given by an old woman to the writers 
sister, is direct and unimpeachable evidence to 
the contrary. As in narrating stories of Irish 
Fairies, the approved and the best receipt is to 
give the whole scene of the narrative with its 
accompaniments, we shall not here depart from 
established precedents. 



. THE THREE LEPRECHAUNS. 

Mrs. L. having heard that Molly Toole, an old 
woman who held a few acres of land from Mr. L., 
had seen Leprechauns, resolved to visit her, and 
learn the truth from her own lips. Accordingly, - 
one Sunday, after church, she made her appear- 
ance in Molly's residence, which was— no very 
common thing — extremely neat and comfortable. 

As she entered every thing looked gay and 

* Two of the Cluricaune tales in the Irish Fairy Legends 
arc, we believe, not properly such. 
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cheerful. The sun shone bright in through the 
door on the earthen floor. Molly was seated at 
the far side of the fire in her arm-chair; her 
daughter Mary, the prettiest girl on the lands, 
was looking to the dinner that was boiling ; and 
her son Mickey, a young man of about two-and- 
twenty, was standing lolling with his back against 
the dresser. 

The arrival of the mistress disturbed the still- 
ness that had hitherto prevailed. Mary, who was 
a great favourite, hastened to the door to meet 
her, and shake hands with her. Molly herself 
had nearly got to the middle of the floor when 
the mistress met her, and Mickey modestly staid 
where he was till he should catch her attention. 

« O then, musha ! but isn't it a glad sight for 
my old eyes to see your own self under my roof? 
Mary, what ails you, girl ? and why don't you go 
into the room and fetch out a good chair for the 
mistress to sit down upon and rest herself?" 

" 'Deed faith, mother, I'm so glad I don't 
know what I 'm doing. Sure you know I did not 
see the mistress since she came down afore." 

Mickey now caught Mrs. L.'seye, and she asked 
him how he did. 

« By Gorra, bravely, ma'am, thank you," said 
he, giving himself a wriggle, while his two hands 

/ 
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and the small of his back rested on the edge of the 
dresser. 

u Now, Mary, stir yourself," said the old 
woman, " and get out the bread and butter. Sure 
you know the mistress can't but be hungry after 
her walk." 

* O, never mind it, Molly ; it 's too much trou- 
ble." 

" Trouble, indeed ! it 's as nice butter, ma'am, 
as ever you put a tooth in ; and it was Mary her- 
self that made it" 

" O, then I must taste it." 

A nice half griddle of whole-meal bread and a 
print of fresh butter were now produced, and 
Molly helped the mistress with her own hands. 
As she was eating, Mary kept looking in her face, 
and at last said, 

" Ah then, mother, doesn't the mistress look 
mighty well ? Upon my faikins, ma'am, I never 
seen you looking half so handsome." 

" Well ! and why wouldn't she look well ? And 
never will she look better nor be better nor I wish 
her." 

« Well, Molly, I think I may return the com- 
pliment, for Mary is prettier than ever; and as 
for yourself, I really believe it's young again you're 
growing." 



» 
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" Why, God be thanked, ma'am, I'm stout 
and hearty ; and though I say it myself, there 's 
not an old woman in the county can stir about 
better nor me, and I 'm up every morning at the 
peep of day, and rout them all up out of their 
beds. Don't I }" said she, looking at Mary. 

u Faith, and sure you do, mother," replied 
Mickey 3 "and before the peep of day, too 5 for 
you have no mercy in you at all at all." 

u Ah, in my young days," continued the old 
woman, u people weren't slugabeds ; out early, 
home late— that was the way with them. ,, 

tc And usedn't people to see Leprechauns in them 
days, mother?" said Mickey, laughing. 

u Hold your tongue, you saucy cub, you/' cried 
Mcflly; " what do you know about them ?" 

m Leprechauns?" said Mrs. L., gladly catching 
at the opportunity ; " did people really, Molly, 
see Leprechauns in your young days ?" 

€t Yes, indeed, ma'am ; some people say they 
did," replied Molly, very composedly. 

" O come now, mother/' cried Mickey, u don't 
think to be going it upon us that way ; you know 
you seen them one time yourself, and you had not 
the gumption in you to catch them, and get their 
crocks of gold from them." 

" Now, Molly, is that really true that you saw 
the Leprechauns ?" 

\ 
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" 'Deed, and did I, ma'am ; but this boy 's al- 
ways laughing at me about them, and that makes 
me rather shy of talking of them." 

* Well, Molly, / won't laugh at you ; so, come, 
tell me how you saw them." 

a Well, ma'am, you see it was when I was just 
about the age of Mary, there. I was coming home 
late one Monday evening from the market ; for 
my aunt Kitty, God be merciful to her ! kept me 
to take a cup of tea. It was in the summer-time 
you see, ma'am, much about the middle of June, 
and it was through the fields I came. Well, 
ma'am, as I said, it was late in the evening, that 
is, the sun was near going down, and the light 
was straight in my eyes, and I came along through 
the bog-meadow; for it was shortly after I was 
married to him that 's gone, and we were living in 

* 

this very house that you're now in; and then 
when I came to the castle-field — the pathway you 
know, ma'am, goes right through the middle of it^— 
and it was then as fine a field of wheat, just shot 
out, as you 'd wish to look at 3 and it was a pretty 
sight to see it waving so beautifully with every 
air of wind that was going over it, dancing like 
to the music of a thrush, that was singing down 
below in the hedge. Well, ma'am, I crossed over 
the style that 's there yet, and went along fair and 
easy, till I was near about the middle of the field, 
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when something made me cast my eyes to the 
ground, a little before me ; and then I saw/ as 
sure as I 'm sitting here, no less nor three of the 
Leprechauns, all bundled together like so many 
tailors, in the middle of the path before me. They 
were not hammering their pumps, or making any 
kind of noise whatever ; but there they were, the 
three little fellows, with their cocked hats upon 
them, and their legs gothered up under them, 
working away at their trade as hard as may be. 
If you were only to see, ma'am, how fast their 
little elbows went as they pulled out their ends ! 
Well, every one of them had his eye cocked upon 
me, and their eyes were as briglrt as the eye of a 
frog, and I could not stir one step from the spot 
for the life of me. So I turned my head round, 
and prayed to the Lord in his mercy to deliver 
me from them, and when I went to look at them 
again, ma'am, not a sight of them was to be seen : 
they were gone like a dream." 

u But, Molly, why did you not catch them ? ,f 

u I was afeard, ma'am, that 's the truth of it $ 
but maybe I was as well without them. I never 
heard tell of a Leprechaun yet that was not too 
many for any one that cotch him." 

f< Well, and Molly, do you think there are any 
Leprechauns now ? 

" It 's my belief, ma'am, they 're all gone out of 
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the country, clevfer and clean, along with the 
Fairies ; for I never hear tell now of them at all." 

Mrs. L. having now attained her object, after a 
little more talk with the good old woman, took her 
leave, attended by Mary, who would see her a 
piece of the way home. And Mary being asked 
what she thought of the Leprechauns, confessed her 
inability to give a decided opinion : her mother, 
she knew, was incapable of telling a lie, and yet 
she had her doubts if there ever were such things 
as Leprechauns. 
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Huar Prownie coad agus curochd, 
Agus cha dian Prownie opar tullidh. 

Brownie has got a cowl and coat, 
And never more will work a jot 

Stewaht. 



Colonies of Gothic Fairies, it would appear, 
early established themselves in the Highlands, and 
almost every Lowland, German, and Scandinavian 
Fairy or Dwarf-tale will there find its fellow. 
Gaelic Fairies dance and sing, lend and borrow, 
and they make cloth and shoes in an amazingly 
short space of time. They make their " raids" 
upon the low country, and carry off women and 
children; they fetch midwives to assist at the 
birth of their children, and mortals have spent a 
night at the fairy revels, and next morning found 
that the night had extended a hundred years. 

The Gael call the Fairies Daoine Shi' *, and 

• Men of Peace, perhaps the Stille-folk, Still-people. Our 
stock of Irish or Erse is marvellously slender, yet we venture 
to doubt the correctness of this explication : Daoine Shi* is 
perhaps merely Fairy-people. See note in p. 178. 
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their habitations Shians, or Tomhans. These are 
a sort of turrets, resembling masses of rock or hil- 
locks. By day they are indistinguishable, but at 
night they are frequently lit up with great splen- 
dour. 

These Daoine Shi' are very handsome in their 
persons, and usually attired in green. 

Brownie, too, u shows his honest face" in the 
Highlands ; and the mischievous water Kelpie also 
appears in his equine form, and seeks to decoy 
unwary persons to mount him, that he may plunge 
with his rider into the neighbouring loch or river. 

The Highlanders have the same ideas respecting 
the seals that their Shetland neighbours have. 

Those anxious for particulars of the Highland 
Fairies will meet full and satisfactory information 
in Mr. Stewart's work on u The Popular Super- 
stitions of the Highlanders *." 

• Edinburgh, 1823. 
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Mona once hid from those who search the main, 
Where thousand elfin shapes abide. 

Collins. 



Mona or Man was early visited by the North- 
men. For its size it is, we apprehend, as well 
peopled by the Fairies as either Scotland or Ire- 
land. One distinguishing trait of Manx Fairies 
is their fondness for the chase, and their pride in 
mounting large horses instead of ponies. In al- 
most every respect they differ as little from their 
eastern or western kindred as the Manx them- 
selves do from the English or Irish. 

Mr. Waldron, an English gentleman, who re- 
sided in Man towards the middle of the last cen- 
tury, was very minute in his inquiries respecting 
Fairies, and has recorded a number of stories of 
them. As almost all these legends are inserted 
in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, we think 
we may here safely omit them, referring our 
readers to that work, or to Mr. Waldron's *. 

• Our matter is so abundant that we have felt the ne- 
cessity of abridging very considerably. As our authorities 
for this and the preceding head are so accessible, we think it 
better to omit here than in what is to follow. 
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It was the Druid's presage, who had long 
In Geirionydd's* airy temple marked 
The songs that from the Gwyllion f rose, of eve 
The children, in the bosom of the lakes. 

Taliesin. 



The oldest account we have met of Welsh 
Fairies is in the Itinerary of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who, in the year 1 1 88, accompanied archbishop 
Baldwin in his tour through Wales, undertaken 
for the purpose of exciting the zeal of the people 
to take part in the crusade, then in contempla- 
tion. 

Giraldus, who was an attentive observer of na- 
ture and of mankind, has in this work given 
many beautiful descriptions of scenery, and va- 
luable traits of manners. He is liberal of le- 
gends of saints, but such was the taste of his age. 
Among his narratives, however, he gives the two 
following, which show that there was a belief in 



* A lake, on whose banks Taliesin resided, 
t These Mr. Davies thinks, and not improbably, corre- 
spond to the Gallicena; of Mela, See Brittany. 
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South Wales in beings similar to the Fairies and 
Hobgoblins of England. 



TALE OF ELIDURUS. 

A short time before our days, a circumstance 
worthy of note occurred in these parts, which Eli- 
durus, a priest, most strenuously affirmed had be- 
fallen himself. When a youth of twelve years, — 
since, as Solomon says, €i The root of learning is 
bitter, although the fruit is sweet — and following 
his literary pursuits, in order to avoid the disci- 
pline and frequent stripes inflicted on him by his 
preceptor, he ran away, and concealed himself 
under the hollow bank of a river ; and after fast- 
ing in that situation for two days, two little men 
of pygmy stature appeared to him, saying, " If 
you will come with us, we will lead you into a 
country full of delights and sports." Assenting, 
and rising up, he followed his guides through a 
path, at first subterraneous and dark, into a most 
beautiful country, adorned with rivers and mea- 
dows, woods and plains, but obscure, and not il- 
luminated with the full light of the sun. All the 
days were cloudy, and the nights extremely dark, 
on account of the absence of the moon and stars. 
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The boy was brought before the king, and intro- 
duced to him in the presence of the court; when 
having examined him for a long time, he delivered 
him to his son, who was then a boy. These men 
were of the smallest stature, but very well propor- 
tioned for their size. They were all fair-haired, 
with luxuriant hair falling over their shoulders, 
like that of women. They had horses propor- 
tioned to themselves, of the size of greyhounds. 
They neither ate flesh nor fish, but lived on milk 
diet, made up into messes with saffron. They 
never took an oath, for they detested nothing so 
much as lies. As often as they returned from 
our upper hemisphere, they reprobated our ambi- 
tion, infidelities, and inconstancies. They had no 
religious worship, being only, as it seems, strict 
lovers and reverers of truth *. 

The boy frequently returned to our hemisphere, 
sometimes by the way he had first gone, some- 
times by another ; at first in company with others, 
and afterwards alone, and confided his secret only 
to his mother, declaring to her the manners, na- 
ture, and state of that people. Being desired by 
her to bring a present of gold, with which that 
region abounded, he stole, while at play with the 
king s son, the golden ball with which he used to 

• Sec Iceland. 
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divert himself, and brought it to his mother in 
great haste ; and when he reached the door of his 
father's house, but not unpursued, and was en- 
tering it in a great hurry, his foot stumbled on the 
threshold, and, falling down into the room where 
his mother was sitting, the two Pygmies seized 
the ball, which had dropped from his hand, and 
departed, spitting at and deriding the boy. On 
recovering from his fall, confounded with shame, 
and execrating the evil counsel of his mother, he 
returned by the usual track to the subterraneous 
road, but found no appearance of any passage, 
though he searched for it on the banks of the 
river for nearly the space of a year. Having been 
brought back by his friends and mother, and re- 
stored to his right way of thinking and his literary 
pursuits, he, in process of time, attained the rank 
of priesthood. Whenever David the Second, bishop 
of St. David's, talked to him in his advanced state 
of life concerning this event, he could never relate 
the particulars without shedding tears. 

He had also a knowledge of the language of 
that nation, and used to recite words of it, he 
had readily acquired in his younger days. These 
words, which the bishop often repeated to me, 
were very conformable to the Greek idiom. When 
they asked for water, they said, " Udor udorura/ 
which signifies " Bring water $" for Udor, in t 

vol. 11. o 
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language, as well as in the Greek, signifies water; 
and Dot also, in the British language, signifies 
water. When they want salt, they say, " HaJgein 
udorum,"." Bring salt." Salt is called 4\c in Greek, 
and Halen in British ; for that language; from the 
length of time which the Britons (then called Tro- 
jans, and afterwards Britons, from Brito, their 
leader), remained in Greece, after the destruction 
of Troy, became, in many instances, similar to 
the Greek*. 

" If/' says the learned archdeacon, u a scrupu- 
lous inquirer should ask my opinion of the relation 
here inserted, I answer, with Augustine, € ad mi- 
randa fore divina miracula non disputatione discu- 
tienda;' nor do I, by denial, place bounds to the 
Divine power ; nor, by affirming insolently, ex- 
tend that power which cannot be extended. But 
on such occasions I always call to mind that saying 
of Hieronymus : € Multa,' says he, c incredibilia 
reperies et non verisimilia, quae nihilominus tamen 
vera sunt.* These, and any such that might occur, 
I should place, according to Augustine's opinion, 
among those things which are neither to be 
strongly affirmed nor denied." 

David Powel, who edited this work in 1585, 
thinks this legend is written in imitation of the 

* Giraldus Cambrensis, Ttinerarium Cambriae, 1. I. c. 8., 
translated by Sir R. C. Hoare. 
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relation of Eros the Armenian, in Plato, 01 
from M. Polo s account of the garden of the Old 
Man of the Moan tain *. 

Again Giraldus writes, — M In these parts of 

ed, in our times, that unclean 
spirits hare conversed with mankind, not indeed vi- 
sibly, but sensibly. For they manifested their pre- 
sence at first in the house of one Stephen Wiriet, 
and some time after of William Not, by throwing 
dirt and such things as rather indicate an intention 
of mockery than injury. In the house of Wil- 
liam, the spirit used to make rents and holes in 
both linen and woollen garments, to the frequent 
loss of both host and guest, from which injury no 
care and no bolts could protect them. In the 
house of Stephen, which was still more extraordi- 
nary, the spirit used to converse with people; and 
when they taunted him, which they frequently 
did out of sport, he used to openly charge them 
with those actions of theirs, from their birth, which 
they least wished to be heard or known by others. 
If you ask the cause and reason of this matter, I 
do not take on me to assign it; only this, that it, 
as is said, used to be a sign of a sudden change, 
either from poverty to riches, or rather from riches 

• Very likely indeed that Elidurua, or Giraldus either, 
.hould know any thing of Plato or of Marco Polo, specially 
a; the latter was not yet born I 

02 
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to desolation and poverty, as it was found to be a 
little after with both of these. But this I think 
worthy of remark, that places cannot be freed 
from illusions of this kind by the sprinkling of 
holy water, not merely of the ordinary, but eveii 
of the great kind ; nor by the aid of any ecclesi- 
astical sacrament. Nay, the priests themselves, 
when coming in with devotion, and fortified as 
well with the cross as with holv water, were forth- 
with among the first defiled by the dirt thrown at 
them. From which it would appear that both 
sacramentals and sacraments defend from hurtful, 
not harmless things, and from injury, not from 
illusion *." 



In the learned work of Davies on the Philosophy 
and Rites of the British Druids, we meet the fol- 
lowing Mabinogi t : — 

THE TYLWYTH TEG. 

In the mountains near Brecknock there is a 
small lake, to which tradition assigns some of the 
properties of the fabled Avernus. I recollect a 

* L. I.e. 12. 

f The Mabinogion, or Tales for Youth, are probably of 
great antiquity. The mythology of such as we have seen is 
not unlike that of the Breton Lais. (See the Tales of King 
Pwyl in Jones's Bardic Museum.) 
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Mabinogi, or mythological tale, respecting this 
piece of water, which runs thus : — 

In ancient times a door in a rock near tins 
lake was found open upon a certain day every 
year. I think it was May-day. Those who had 
the curiosity and resolution to enter were con- 
ducted by a secret passage, which terminated in a 
small island in the centre of the lake. Here the 
visitors were surprised with the prospect of a most 
enchanting garden stored with the chosen fruitii 
and flowers, and inhabited by the Tylwyth T£g, 
or Fair Family, a kind of Fairies, whose beauty 
could be equalled only by the courtesy and affa- 
bility which they exhibited to those who ple&Mcd 
them. They gathered fruit and flowers for each 
of their guests, entertained them with the most 
exquisite music, disclosed to them many secrets of 
futurity, and invited them to stay as long as they 
should find their situation agreeable. But the 
island was secret, and nothing of its produce must 
be carried away. 

The whole of this scene was invisible to those 
who stood without the margin of the lake. Only 
an indistinct mass was seen in the middle 5 and it 
was observed that no bird would fly over the water, 
and that a soft strain of music at times breathed 
with rapturous sweetness in the breeze of the 
morning. 
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It happened, upon one of these annual visits, that 
a sacrilegious wretch, when he was about to leave 
the garden, put a flower, with which he had been 
presented, in his pocket; but the theft boded 
him no good. As soon as he had touched unhal- 
lowed ground the flower vanished, and he lost his 
senses. 

Of this injury the Fair Family took no notice 
at the time. Thejr dismissed their guests with 
their accustomed courtesy, and the door was closed 
as usual. But their resentment ran high. For 
though, as the tale goes, the Tylwyth Teg and 
their garden undoubtedly occupy the spot to this 
day, though the birds still keep at a respectful 
distance from the lake, and some broken strains of 
music are still heard at times, yet the door which 
led to the island has never re-opened, and from 
the date of this sacrilegious act, the Cymry have 
been unfortunate. 

Some time after this, an adventurous person 
attempted to draw off the water, in order to dis- 
cover its contents, when a terrific form arose from 
the midst of the lake, commanding him to desist, 
or otherwise he would drown the country *. 

* » The floating island of this lake," says Mr. Davis, " was 
evidently an Arkite sanctuary." As we put no great faith in 
the Arkite theory, we shall not dwell on it. 
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These Tylvrytb Teg are by many regarded as 
Fairies, but we should think improperly ; for Mr. 
Owen says expressly, " they are not considered of 
a diminutive size, as the Fairies V" 

As far as we hare been able to learn, the belief 
in Fairies in Wales is confined to the southern 
counties, as Glamorgan and Pembroke, the very 
scene of tflidur us' adventure, and the parts into 
which the Saxons had penetrated farthest, and 
consequently exerted most influence. From the 
account we have gotten of these Fairies, they differ 
in nothing from those of the rest of Great Brita.n 
and Ireland f. 

* Welsh Dictionary, article Tylwyth Teg. 

f It was the writer's good fortune, in the autumn of 1826, to 
1 travel, in most agreeable society, the road between Bangor and 
Shrewsbury. The day was one of those which an ancient would 
say were " albo notandce lapillo" A young lady of family from 
South Wales was one of the party. She had been on a visit in 
the South of Ireland, and had the Irish Fairy legends nearly by 
heart. We therefore naturally conversed much of them, and 
she informed us of the Welsh ones. We particularly recollect 
her account of a woman who saw them dancing in a field. 
She described them as being much less than herself ; " and 

indeed," said Miss , " she was herself a very very little 

body." Miss , on being subsequently applied to, most 

kindly collected Fairy legends from the peasantry of her 
native valley, that the Cambrian Fairies might take their sta- 
tion with Peris, Elves, Trolls, and Yumbos; for the fair col- 
lector is thoroughly national : but circumstances afterwards 
occurred to prevent their appearance in this work. 
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Mut unt este noble Barun 
Cil de Bretaine li Bretun. 

Mark de France. 

Thise olde gentil Bretons in hir dayes 
Of diverse aventures maden layes. 

Chaucer. 



Brittany, the ancient Armorica, retains per- 
haps as pure a Celtic population as any part of 
Europe. Its language is, however, like the Welsh 
and the other Celtic dialects, greatly affected by 
the Latin and Teutonic. 

The ancient intercourse kept up with Wales 
and Cornwall by the Bretons, who were in a great 
measure colonists from these parts of Britain, 
caused the traditions and poetry of the latter to be 
current and familiar in Little Britain, as that coun- 
try was then called. To poetry and music, indeed, 
the whole Celtic race seem to have been strongly 
addicted; and, independently of the materials 
which Brittany supplied for the history of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, many other true or romantic 
adventures were narrated by the Breton poets in 
their Lais. 
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Several of these Lais were translated into French 
verse in the thirteenth century by a poetess named 
Marie de France, resident at the court of the An- 
glo-Norman monarchs, to one of whom, probably 
Henry III., her Lais are dedicated*. 

This circumstance may account for the Lais 
being better known in England than in France. 
The only manuscript containing any number of 
them is in the Harleian Library. The manu- 
scripts of France contain but five Lais. The Lai 
du Fresne was translated into English ; and from 
the Lai de Lanval and Lai de Graelent — which 
last is not in the Harleian MS. — Chestre made 
his " Launfal Miles," or " Sir Launfal f." Chaucer 
perhaps took the concluding circumstance of his 
Dream from the Lai de Eliduc J. 

r 

* Poesies de Marie de France, par De Roquefort. Paris, 
1820. 

f M. de Roquefort is mistaken in supposing the Nightin- 
gale in the Cottonian Library, Caligula A. II., to be a trans- 
lation of the Lai du Laustic It is a poem on quite a dif- 
ferent subject. 

t We very much doubt if the English poets knew of any 
Breton Lais but those of Marie. Chaucer's Frankelein, in- 
deed, says, of the Breton Lais, 

And on of hem have I in remembrance, 
Which I shall sayn with good wille as I can. 

But his tale is from Boccaccio, who, however, it may be 
said, took it from a Trouverre, who took it from a Lai. The 
author of Orfeo and Hcurodis also mentions the Breton Lais, 
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In some of these Lais we meet what we may 
call Fairy machinery. The word Fee, indeed, 
occurs but once, in a comparison 5 but in the Lais 
de Gugemer, de Lanval, d'Ywenec, and de Grae- 
lent, we meet personages differing in nothing 
from the Fays of Romance, and who, like them, 
appear to be human beings endowed with superior 
powers. 

The origin of the Breton Fairies, as they arc 
called, has been sought, and not improbably, in 
the Gallicense or Barigenae * of ancient Gaul, of 
whom Pomponius Mela thus writes : 

" Sena J, in the British sea, opposite the Ofis- 
mician coast, is remarkable for an oracle of the 
Gallic God. Its priestesses, holy in perpetual 
virginity, are said to be nine in number. They are 
called Gallicenae, and are thought to be endowed 
with singular powers, so as to raise by their charms 
the winds and seas, to turn themselves into what 
animals they will, to cure wounds and diseases in- 
curable by others, to know and predict the future; 
but this they do only to navigators who go 
thither purposely to consult them J." 

We have here certainly all the attributes of the 

• This last is the reading of Vossius. 
t Sena is supposed to be L'Isle des Saints, nearly opposite 
Brest. 

X Pomp. Mela, ]. 3, c. 6. 
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Damoiselles of the Lais of Marie de France. The 
doe whom Gugemer wounds speaks with a hu- 
man voice. The lady who loved Lanval took him 
away into an island, and Graelent and his mistress 
crossed a deep and broad river to arrive at her 
country, which perhaps was also an island in the 
original Breton Lai. The part most difficult of 
explanation is the secret manner in which these 
dames used to visit their lovers ; but perhaps the 
key is to be found in the Lai d'Ywenec, of which, 
chiefly on that account, we give an analysis. The 
hero of that Lai differs not in point of power from 
these ladies, and as he is a real man, with the 
power of assuming at will the shape of a bird, 
so it is likely they were real women, and that it 
was in the bird- shape they entered the chambers 
of their lovers. Graelent's mistress says to him, 

I shall love you truely ; 
But one thing I forbid stiaitly, 
You must not utter a word apert 
Which might our love make discovert. 
I will give unto you richly, 
Gold and silver, clothes, and fee. 
Much love shall be between us two- 
Night and day I '11 go to you : 
You '11 see me come to you alway — 
With me laugh and talk you may. 
You shall no comrade have to see, 

Or who shall know my privacy. 

• • » * * • 
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Take care now that you do not boast 
Of things by which I may be lost. 

The lady says to Lanval, 

When you would speak to me of ought — 

You must in no place form the thought 

Where no one could meet his amie 

Without reproach and villainie — 

I will be presently with you, 

All your commands ready to do ; 

No one but you will me see, 

Or hear the words that come from me. 

■ 

She also had previously imposed on the knight the 
obligation of secrecy. 



LAI D'YWENEC. 

I have in thought and purpose too, 

Of Ywenec to tellen you — 

Of whom he born was, his sire's fame, 

How first he to his mother came. 

He who beget did Ywenec 

He named was Eudemarec. 

There formerly lived in Britain a man who 
was rich and old. He was Avoez or governor of 
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Caerwent on the Doglas, and lord of the surround- 
ing country. Desirous of having an heir to his 
estates, he espoused a maiden a courteous and sage, 
and passing fair/* She was given to him because 
he was rich, and loved by him for her beauty. 
Why should I say more, but that her match was 
not to be found between Lincoln and Ireland ? 
" Great sin did they who gave her him. ,, 

On account of her rare beauty, the jealous hus- 
band now turned all his thoughts to keeping her safe. 
To this end he shut her up in his tower, in a large 
room, to which no one had access but himself and 
his sister, an old widow, without whose permis- 
sion the young wife was forbidden to speak to any 
even of her female attendants. 

In this tower the suspicious husband immured 
his lovely bride for seven years, during which time 
they had no children, nor did she ever leave her 
confinement on any account. She had neither 
chamberlain nor huissier to light the tapers in her 
chamber when she would retire, and the poor lady 
passed her time weeping, sighing, and lamenting ; 
and from grief and neglect of herself losing all her 
beauty. 

The month of April was ent'ring, 
When every bird begins to sing ; 
Her lord arose at early day, 
And to the wood has ta'en his way. 
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Before he set out he called up the old dame to 
fasten the door after him. This done, she took 
her psalter and retired to another room to chant 
it. The imprisoned lady awoke in tears, seeing 
the brightness of the sun, and thus began her 
moan : 

Alas ! said she, why born was I ? 
Right grievous is my destiny : 
In this tower # imprisoned, 
I ne'er shall leave it till I 'm dead. 

She marvels at the unreasonable jealousy of her 
old husband, curses her parents, and all concerned 
in giving her to a man not only so uuamiable, but 
who was of so tough a constitution that the chance 
of his dying seemed infinitely remote. 

When baptized he was to be, 
In helPs river deep dipt was he ; 
Hard are his sinews, hard each vein, 
And lively blood they all contain. 

Oft have I heard the people tell, 
That in this country there befell 
Adventures in the days of yore, 
That did to joy grieved hearts restore; 
Knights met with damsels, fair and gent, 
In all things unto their talent ; 



* Few readers, we presume, need to be told that the old 
English poets whom here and elsewhere we attempt to imi- 
tate, varied the accent to suit their purpose. 
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And dames met lovers courteous, 

Handsome, and brave, and generous ; 

So that they never blamed were, 

For save themselves none saw them e'er *. 

If this may be, or ever was, 

Or any e'er befallen has, 

May God, who hath all might and power, 

My wish perform for me this hour. 

Scarcely had she uttered this pious wish, when 
she perceived the shadow of a large bird at a nar- 
row window. The bird now flew into the room. 
He had jesses on his legs, and appeared to be a 
goss-hawk f- He placed himself before the lady, 
and in a few minutes after became a handsome 
gentle knight. The lady was terrified at the sight, 
and covered her head ; but the knight was cour- 
teous, and addressed her, 

Lady, said he, be not thus stirred ; 
A goss-hawk is a gentle bird. 
If my secret should be obscure, 
Attend, and I shall you assure; 



* This manifestly alludes to Lanval or Graelent, or similar 
stories. 

f It follows, in M. de Roquefort's edition, 

" Deci ne muez fu ou desis." 

Of which we can make no sense, and the French translation 
gives no aid. In the HaTleian MS. it is 

" De cine muez fu ou de sis," 

which is more intelligible. 
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Make now of me your lover, 
For that it is I am come here. 
Long have I loved you and admired, 
And in my heart have much desired ; 
I ne'er have loved save you alone, 
And save you never shall love one ; 
But I could never come to you, 
Nor from my country e'er issue, 
If you had not required me : 
Your lover now I may well be. 

The lady was now reassured : she uncovered her 
head, and told the knight she would accept him 
as her Dru, if she were satisfied that he believed 
in God. On this head he assures her, 

I in the Creator believe, 
Who did from misery us relieve, 
In which us Adam our sire put, 
By eating of that bitter fruit : 
He is, and was, and ever he 
To sinners life and light will be. 

And to put the matter out of all doubt, he directs 
her to feign sickness, and send for the chaplain, 
when he undertakes to assume her form, and re- 
ceive the holy Sacrament. The dame does accord- 
ingly; and .the old woman, after many objections, 
at length sends for the chaplain. 

And he with all due speed did hie, 
And brought the Corpus Domini. 
The knight received the holy sign, 
And from the chalice drank the wine : 
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The chaplain then his way is gone— 
The old dame shut the doors anon. 

The scruples of the lady being now entirely re- 
moved, she grants le don cTamoureuse merci, and 
the bliss of the lovers is complete. At length the 
knight takes his leave, and in reply to the lady's 
question, of when she should see him again, he 
tells her that she has only to wish for him, and 
the wish will be fulfilled by his appearance ; but 
he warns her to beware of the old woman, who 
will closely watch her, assuring her at the same 
time that a discoverv will be his certain death. 

The lady now bids adieu to all sadness and 
melancholy, and gradually regains all her former 
beauty. She desires no longer to leave her tower ; 
for, night or day, she has only to express a wish, 
and her knight is with her. The old lord marvels 
greatly at this sudden change, and begins to dis- 
trust the fidelity of his sister. On revealing his 
suspicions, her replies fully satisfy him on that 
head, and they concert between them how to watch 
the young wife, and to discover her secret. 

After an interval of three days, the old lord 
tells his wife that the king has sent for him, and 
that he must attend him, but will soon return. 
He sets out, and the old woman having closed the 
door as usual after him, gets behind a curtain to 

VOL. II. P 
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watch. The lady now wishes for her lover, and 
instantly he is with her, and they continue to- 
gether till it is time to rise. He then departs, 
leaving the spy, who had seen how he came and 
went, terrified at the strange metamorphosis. 

When the husband, who was at no great di- 
stance, came home, his spy informed him of the 
strange affair. Greatly grieved and incensed at 
this, he began to meditate the destruction of his 
rival. He accordingly got four pikes made, with 
steel heads so sharp that 

No razor under heaven's sheen 
Was ever yet so sharp and keen. 

These he set at the window through which the 
knight was used to enter. 

Next day he feigns to go to the chase, the old 
woman returns to her bed to sleep, and the lady 
anxiously expects " him whom she loveth loyally," 

And says that he may come safely, 
And with her at all leisure be. 

So said, so done : the bird was at the window ; 
but, alas ! too eager for caution, he overlooked 
the pikes, and, flying against them, was mortally 
wounded. Still he entered the chamber and threw 
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himself on the bed, which his blood soon filled, 
and thus addressed his distracted mistress : 

He said unto her— "My sweet friend, 
F or you my life comes to an end ; 
I often told you 'twould be so, 
That your fair cheer would work us woe,*' 
When she heard this she swooned away, 
And long time there for dead she lay ; 
Her gently to herself he brought, 
And said, that grief availeth nought ; 
That she by him a son would bear, 
Valiant, and wise, and debonair ; 
He would dispel her sorrows alL 
Vwenec she should him call. 
He would vengeance for their sake 
Upon their trait'rous enemy take. 

Exhausted with loss of blood, he can stay no 
longer. He departs ; and the lady, uttering loud 
cries of woe, leaps after him, unapparelled as she 
is, out of the window, which was twenty feet 
from the ground, and pursues him by the traces 
of his blood. 

Along his path strayed the dame, 
Until unto a hill she came *. 



* Desi k'a une hoge vint: 
En cele hoge ot une entree. 

p2 
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Into this hill one entrance led ; 
It with the blood was all sprinkled. 
Before her she can nothing see ; 
Whereat she thinketh full surely 
Her lover thither is gone in. 
She entereth with mickle teen ; 
Within it light ne found she none ; 
Thorow it still she goeth on, 
Until she from the hill issued 
In a fair meadow, rich and good. 
With blood she stained found the grass, 
At which she much dismayed was ; 
The trace lay of it on the ground. 
Quite near she there a city found ; 
With walls it was enclosed all — 
There was not house, or tower, or hall, 
That did not seem of silver fair : 
The Mandevent * right wealthy are. 
. Before the town lay marshes rude, 
The forest, and wild solitude. 
On the other side, towards the donjon, 
The water all around did run ; 
And here the ships they did enter. 
More than three hundred of them were. 



M . de Roquefort, in his Glossaire de la Langue Romaine, 
correctly renders hoge by colline. In his translation of this 
Lai he renders it by cabane, not, perhaps, understanding how 
a hill could be pervious. The story, however, of Prince 
Ahmed, and the romance of Orfeo and Heurodis (see vol. i. 
p. 85), are good authority on this point. 

• In the Harleian MS. Mandement M. de Roquefort con- 
fesses his total ignorance of this people. We follow his 
example* 
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The lower gate wide open lay ; 
Therein the lady took her way, 
Stil following the blood, that fell 
The town thorow to the castel. 
Unto her there spake no one, 
Ne man or woman found she none. 
She to the palace came ; with blood 
The steps she found were all bedewed ; 
She entered then a low chamber ; 
A knight she found fast sleeping there ; 
She knew him not — she passed on — 
To a larger chamber came anon ; 
A bed, and nothing more, there found, 
A knight was on it sleeping sound. 
Still farther passed on the dame ; 
Unto the third chamber she came, 
Where she did find her lover's bed. 
The posts were gold enamelled ; 
I could not price the clothes aright : 
The chandeliers and tapers bright, 
Which night and day burned constantly, 
Were worth the gold of a city. 

She finds her lover at the point of death. 

At seeing his wretched state the unhappy lady 
swoons again. The expiring knight endeavours 
to console her; and, foretelling his own death on 
that day, directs her to depart, lest his people in 
their grief should ill treat her as the cause of his 
death. She, however, protests that she will stay 
and die with him, as, if she returns, her husband 
will put her to death. The knight repeats his 
consolations, and gives her a ring, which, while 
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she wears, her husband will retain no remembrance 
of what relates to her. At the same time he gives 
her his sword, which she is to keep safely and to 
give to her son when grown up and become a 
valiant knight. He says, she then 

Unto a festival will go ; 

Her lord will thither wend also ; 

Unto an abbey they will come, 

Where they will see a stately tomb, 

Will learn the story of the dead, 

And how he was there buried. 

There thou the sword shalt to him reach, 

And all the adventure then teach, 

How he was born, who was his sire ; 

His deeds enough will then admire. 

He then gave her a dress of fine silk, and in- 
sisted on her departure. She is with difficulty 
induced to leave him, and is hardly half a league 
from the place when she hears the bells tolling, 
and the cries of grief of the people for the death 
of their lord. She faints four times, but at 
length recovering, retraces her steps, and returns 
to her tower. Her husband makes no inquiry, 
and gives her no farther uneasiness. 

She bare a son, as Eudamarec had foretold, and 
named him Ywenec. As he grew up, there was 
not his peer in the kingdom for beauty, valour, 
and generosity. 

After Ywenec had been dubbed a knight, big 
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supposed father was summoned to attend the feast 
of St. Aaron at Carlion. He went, accompanied 
by his wife and Ywenec. On their way, they 
stopped at a rich abbey, where they were received 
with the utmost hospitality. Next day, when 
they asked to depart, the abbot entreated them to 
stay a little longer till he should show them the 
rest of the abbey. They consented, and after 
dinner, 

On entering the chapter-room, 
They found a large and stately tomb, 
Covered with rich tapestry, 
Bordered with gold embroidery. 
At head and feet and sides there were 
Twenty tapers burning clear; 
Of fine gold were the chandeliers ; 
Of amethyst were the censers, 
With which they incensed alway, 
For great honour, this tomb each day. 

The curiosity of the visitors was excited by the 
sight of this magnificent tomb, and they learned 
on inquiry that therein lay one of the noblest and 
most valiant knights that had ever lived. He 
had been king of that country, and had been slain 
at Caerwent for the love of a lady, leaving a 
vacancy in the throne which had never been since 
filled, it being reserved, according to his last 
commands, for his son by that lady. 

When the Dame heard this she called aloud to 
her son, 
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" Fair son, you now have heard," she said, 
" That God hath us to this place led. 
It is your father here doth lie, 
Whom this old man slew wrongfully." 

She then gave him the sword she had kept so 
long, relating the whole story to him. At the - 
conclusion she fainted on the tomb, and expired. 

Filled with rage and grief, Ywenec at one blow 
struck off the head of the old man, and avenged 
both his father and mother. The lady was buried 
in the coffin with him whom she had loved, and 
the people joyfully acknowledged Ywenec as king 
of the country. 

Long time after maden they, 
Who heard this adventure, a Lay 
Of the grief and the dolour 
That for love these did endure. 



There are still to be seen in Brittany the rock, 
the cavern, the fountain, the hole, the valley, &c 
of the Fees. 

The forest of Brecheliart, near Quintin, was, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, regarded 
as the chief seat of Breton wonders. It contained 
the tomb of Merlin. Robert de Wace, hearing of 
the wonders of this forest, visited it } but, by his 
own account, to little purpose. 
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La allai je merveilles querre (chercher), ' 

Vis la foret et vis la terre, 

Merveilles quis (cherchai) mais ne trovai 

Fol m'en revins, fol y allai, 

Fol y allai, fol m'en revins, 

Folie quis por fol me tins. 

There were also the Fountain of Barenton and 
the Perron (horse-block) Merveilleux. 

En Bretagne ce treuve-on 
Une Fontaine et un Perron, 
Quant on gette l'iaue (eau) dessus 
Si vente et tonne et repluit jus. 

Huon de Mery was more fortunate than Wace. 
He sprinkled the Perron from the golden basin 
that hung from the oak that shaded it, and beheld 
all the marvels. 



Such is the result of our inquiries respecting 
the Fairy-system of the " olde gentil" Bretons. 
The Breton Fairies of the present day are of a 
for less amiable character. They are mostly 
Dwarfs, called Crions, Gorics, and Courils, in- 
habiting Druidical monuments, or dwelling be- 
neath the foundation of ancient castles. 

At Carnac, near Quiberon, in the department 
of Morbihon, on the sea-shore, is the Temple of 
Carnac, called in Breton Ti Goriquet (the house 
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of the Gorics), one of the most remarkable Celtic 
monuments extant. It is composed of more than 
4000 large stones, standing erect in an arid plain, 
where neither tree nor shrub is to be seen, and 
not even a pebble is to be found in the soil on 
which they stand. 

If the inhabitants are asked concerning this 
wonderful monument, they say it is an old camp 
of Caesar s, an army turned into stone, or that it 
is the work of the Crions or Gorics. These they 
describe as little men between two and three feet 
high, who carried these enormous masses on their 
hands ; for, though little, they are stronger than 
giants. Every night they dance around the 
stones ; and woe betide the traveller who ap- 
proaches within their reach ! he is forced to 
join in the dance, where he is whirled about till, 
breathless and exhausted, he falls down, amidst 
the peals of laughter of the Crions. All vanish 
with the break of day*. 

In the ruins of Tresmalouen dwell the Courils. 

They are of a malignant disposition, but great 

< • 

* Cambry, Monuments Celtiques, p. 2. An old sailor 
told M. De Cambry, that one of these stones covers an im- 
mense treasure, and that these thousands of them have been 
set up the better to conceal it He added, that a calculation, 
the key to which was to he found in the Tower of London, 
would alone indicate the spot where the treasure lies. 
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lovers of dancing. At night they sport around 
the Druidical monuments. The unfortunate shep- 
herd that approaches them must dance their rounds 
with them till cock-crow ; and the instances are 
not few of persons thus ensnared who have been 
found next morning dead with exhaustion and 
fatigue. 

Woe to the ill-fated maiden who draws near 
the Couril dance ! nine months after, the family 
counts one member more. Yet so great is the 
power and cunning of these Dwarfs, that the 
young stranger bears no resemblance to them, but 
they impart to it the features of some lad of the 
village. 

A number of little men, not more than a foot 
high, dwell under the castle of Morlaix. They 
live in holes in the ground, whither they may 
often be seen going, and beating on basins. They 
possess great treasures, which they sometimes 
bring out ; and if any one pass by at the time, 
allow him to take one handful, but no more. 
Should any one attempt to fill his pockets, the 
money vanishes, and he is instantly assailed by a 
shower of boxes-iu-the-ear from invisible hands. 

There is a species of malignant beings, called 
Night-washers (Eur tunnerez noz), who appear 
on the banks of streams, and call on the passers- 
by to aid them to wash the linen of the dead. If 
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any one refuses, they drag him into the water 
and break his arms. 

About Morlaix the people are afraid of evil 
beings they call Teurst. One of these, called 




Teurstapoulict, appears in the likeness of some 
domestic animal *. 

In the district of Vannes is a colossal spirit 
called Teus f> or Bugelnoz, who appears clothed 
in white between midnight and two in the morn- 
ing. His office is to rescue victims from the 
Devil. He spreads his mantle over them, and 
they are secure. The Devil comes over the ocean ; 
but, unable to endure the look of the good spirit, 
he sinks down again, and, the object of the spirit 
accomplished, he vanishes. 



• So the Yorkshire Bar-gaist. 

t The Dusii of Gaul are mentioned by St. Augustine and 
Isidore of Seville. It seems to be the origin of our Deuce. 
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Under the title of Southern Europe, we com- 
prise Greece and those nations whose languages 
are derived from the Latin ; Italy, France, and 
Spain. Of the Fairy-system, if ever there was 
one, of Portugal we have met nothing. 

The reader will, in this part of our work, find 
nothing corresponding to the Gothic Dwarfs who 
have hitherto accompanied us. The only one of 
our former acquaintances that will still attend us 
is honest Hob-goblin, Brownie, Kobold, Nis, or 
however else he may style himself. 
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Euripides. 

Like a tender Nymph 
Within the dewy caves. 

The Grecian mythology, like its kindred sys- 
tems, abounded in personifications. Modified by 
scenery so beautiful, rich, and various as Hellas 
presented, it in general assigned the supposed in- 
telligences who presided over the various parts of 
external nature more pleasing attributes than they 
elsewhere enjoyed. They were mostly conceived 
to be of the female sex, and were denominated 
Nymphs, a word originally signifying a new-mar- 
ried young woman. 

Whether it be owing to soil, climate, or to an 
original disposition of mind and its organ, the 
Greeks have above all other people possessed 
a perception of beauty of form, and a fondness for 
representing it. The Nymphs of various kinds 
were therefore always presented to the imagina- 
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tion, in the perfection of female youth and beauty. 
Under the various appellations of Oreades, Dry- 
ades, Naiades, Limniades, Nereides, they dwelt 
in mountains, trees, springs, lakes, the sea, where, 
in caverns and grottos, they passed a life whose 
occupations resembled those of females of human 
race. The Wood-nymphs were the companions 
and attendants of the huntress goddess Artemis ; 
the Sea-nymphs averted shipwreck from pious 
navigators ; and the Spring and River-nymphs 
poured forth fruitfulness on the earth. All of 
them were honoured with prayer and sacrifice ; 
and all of them occasionally c< mingled in love" 
with favoured mortals. 

In the Homeric poems, the most ancient por- 
tion of Grecian literature, we meet the various 
classes of Nymphs. In the Odyssey, they are the 
attendants of Calypso, herself a Goddess and a 
Nymph. Of the female attendants of Circe, the 
potent daughter of Helios, also rffflifWitrtfl tr a 
goddess and a Nymph, it is 

They spring from fountainf 
And holy streams that flo 

Yet these Nymphs are of d 
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Zeus, the father of the gods, calls together his 
council, 

None of the streams, save Ocean, stayed away, 
Nor of the Nymphs, who dwell in beauteous groves, 
And springs of streams, and verdant grassy slades*. 

The good Eumneus prays to the Nymphs to speed 
the return of his master, reminding them of the 
numerous sacrifices Ulysses had offered to them. 
In another part of the poem, their sacred cave is 
thus described: 

But at the harbour's head a long-leafed olive 
Grows, and near to it lies a lovely cave, 
Dusky and sacred to the Nymphs, whom men 
Call Naiades. In it large craters lie, 
And two-eared pitchers, all of stone, and there 
Bees build their combs. In it, too, are long looms 
Of stone, and there the Nymphs do weave their robes, 
Sea purple, wondrous to behold. Aye — flowing 
Waters are there ; two entrances it hath ; 
That to the north is pervious unto men ; 



* B. xx. 7. We believe there is no word in the English 
language which so nearly expresses the Greek vlct a, as 
this old, now provincial word. The Anglo-Saxon rtefc is 
certainly a valley ; but all the spots denominated slades that 
we have seen were rich, grassy, irriguous, but somewliat de- 
pressed lands. Mr. Todd says, that Lye gives, in his Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary, the Icelandic Slaed. Certainly not in the 
copy we consulted. In Danish, Slctte is a plain. 
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That to the south more sacred is, and there 
3Ien enter not, but 'tis the Immortals 1 path. 

Yet though thus exalted in rank, the Homeric 
Nymphs frequently u blessed the bed" of heroes ; 
and many a warrior who fought before Troy could 
boast descent from a Naias or a Nereis. 

The sweet, gentle, pious, Ocean-nymphs, who 
in the Prometheus of JEschylus appear as the 
consolers and advisers of its dignified hero, seem 
to hold a nearly similar relation with man to the 
supernal gods. Beholding the misery inflicted 
on Prometheus by the power of Zeus, they cry, 

May never the all-ruling 
Zeus set his rival power 

Against my thoughts; 
Nor may I ever fail 
The gods, with holy feasts 
Of sacrifices, drawing near, 
Beside the ceaseless stream 

Of father Ocean : 
Nor may I err in words ; 
But this abide with me 

And never fade away. 

»Tis sweet, in bold confiding 
Hopes, long life to extend, 

With joys serene, 
Aye nourishing one's soul*. 



Q2 
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One of the most interesting species of Nymphs 
is the Dryads, or Hamadryads, those personifica- 
tions of the vegetable life of plants. In the Ho- 
meric hymn to Aphrodite, we find the following 
full and accurate description of them. Aphrodite, 
when she informs Anchises that she is pregnant 
by him, and of her shame to hare it known among 
the gods, says of the child : 

But him, when first he sees the sun's clear light, 

The Nymphs shall rear, the mountain -haunting Nymphs, 

Deep-bosomed, who on this mountain great 

And holy dwell, who neither goddesses 

Nor women are *. Their life is long ; they eat 

Ambrosial food, and with the Deathless frame 

The beauteous dance. With them, in the recess 

Of lovely eaves, well-spying Argeiphontes 

And the Seilenes mix in love. Straight pines 

Or oaks high-headed spring with them upon 

The earth man-feeding, soon as they are born ; 

Trees fair and flourishing; on the high hills 

Lofty they stand ; the Deathless' sacred grove 

Men call them, and with iron never cut. 

But when the Fate of death approaches nigh, 

First wither on the earth the beauteous trees, 

The bark around them wastes, the branches fall, 

And the Nymph's soul at the same moment leaves 

The sun's fair light -J\ 

* at p out* %*r t r%; out o&a*xToi<riv ftrovrof. This passage 
is very obscure, but we think the above is the sense of it. 
Critics are disposed to regard the whole as an interpolation, 
taken, perhaps, from some Theogony. 

f *T,uvof its 'A^oS/Vfjv, V. 257. 
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They possessed power to reward and punish 
those who prolonged or abridged the existence of 
their associate-tree. In the Argonautics of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Phineus thus explains to the he- 
roes the cause of the poverty of Peraebius : 

But he now pays the penalty laid on 
His father's crime ; for one time, cutting trees 
Alone among the hills, he spurned the prayer 
Of the Hamadryad Nymph, who, weeping sore, 
With earnest words besought him not to cut 
The trunk of an oak tree, whi«h, with herself 
Coeval, had endured for many a year. 
But, in the pride of youth, he foolishly 
Cut it ; and to him and his race the Nymph 
Gave ever after a lot profitless *. 

The Scholiast gives on this passage the follow- 
ing tale from Charon of Lampsacus : 

A man, named Rhoecus, happening to see an 
oak just ready to fall to the ground, ordered his 
slaves to prop it. The Nymph, who had been on 
the point of perishing with the tree, came to him 
and expressed her gratitude to him for having 
saved her life, and at the same time desired him 
to ask what reward he would. Rhcecus then 
requested her to permit him to be her lover, and 
the Nymph acceded to his desire. She at the 
same time charged him strictly to avoid the 

* Argonautica, 1. ii. V. 475. 
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society of every other woman, and told him that 
a bee should be her messenger. One time the 
bee happened to come to Rhcecus as he was play- 
ing at draughts, and he made a rough reply. 
This so incensed the Nymph that she deprived 
him of sight. 

Similar was the fate of the Sicilian Daphnis*. 
A Naiad loved him, and forbade him to hold inter- 
course with any other woman under pain of loss 
of sight. Long he abstained, though tempted by 
the fairest maids of Sicily. At length a princess 
contrived to intoxicate him: he broke his vow, 
and the threatened penalty was inflicted. 

Such are a few traits of the Grecian Nymphs. 
Those who seek farther information we must refer 
to higher works. 

With respect to the goat-foot, horned Pans, 
Seilenes, and Satyrs, who are usually associated 
with the Nymphs, the remaining notices are so 
few and so indistinct as to permit of our passing 
them over in silence. We prefer giving no ac- 
count to giving a jejune and unsatisfactory one. 

We will here venture to make one assertion in 
opposition to very distinguished names, and that 
is, that the Greeks knew of no diminutive beings 
corresponding to the northern Duergar. We 

* Parthinius Erotica, chap. xxix. 
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Telchines, &c. as dwarfish beings. That their 
images were dwarfish we readily grant j but does 
it follow that they were so themselves ? And if 
the seven Cabeiri were the seven planets, and 
their name derived from a word signifying power, 
is it not quite absurd to conceive of them as 
dwarfs? Herodotus says, 

" Cambyses went into the temple of Hephaestus 
also, and laughed much at the image of the god ; for 
the image of Hephaestus very much resembles the 
Phoenician Pataeci, whicfc the Phoenicians carry 
about with them in the prows of their vessels. Who- 
ever has not seen these, I will describe them to 
him : they are an imitation of a pygmy man *. He 
also entered into the temple of the Cabeiri, which 

■ 

it is not permitted to any one but the priest to 
enter, and he burned these images also with great 
mockery. These too are like that of Hephaestus, 
whose children they say they are t." 

This is thus explained by mythologists : — 
Hephaestus, or Phthas, is the great ethereal fire, 
the source of all heat and ignition. The Cabeiri, 
or planets, are therefore naturally held to be hi*3 
children. Being regarded as tutelary deities, 



* That Is, a man a hand or four inches high, f Thalia, 37. 
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their images were necessarily small for the sake of 
more easy transference along with their votaries. 
Their igneous character will account for their 
being represented, as we are told they were, with 
apron, hammer, and tongs, like mortal smiths. 
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Faune Nympharum fugientum amator, 
Per meos fines et aprica rura 
Lenis incedas, abeasque parvis 
jEquus alumnis. 

Horatiub. 



Unfortunately for our knowledge of the an- 
eient Italian mythology, the ballad-poetry of Rome 
is irrecoverably lost. A similar fate has befallen the 
literature of Etruria, Umbria, and other parts of 
the peninsula. The powerful influence exercised by 
Grecian genius over the conquerors of the Grecian 
states utterly annihilated all that was national 
and domestic in literature. Not but that Latin 
poetry abounds in mythological matter ; but it is 
the mythology of Greece, not of Italy ; and the 
reader of Virgil and Ovid will observe with sur- 
prise how little of what he meets in their works 
is Italian. 

So much however of the population of an- 
cient Italy, particularly of Latium, was Pelas- 
gian, that it is natural to suppose a great simi- 
larity between the religious systems of Latium 
and Hellas. Like the Greeks, the old inhabitants 
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of Latium believed the woods and fields to be the 
abode of a species of inferior gods or genii. These 
the Latins called Fauns *. They were held to 
be the givers of fruitfulness and the guardians of 
the country, and early in the spring a festival was 
celebrated in their honour. 

The Latins do not appear to have believed in 
choirs of Nymphs. Those we read of, such as 
Egeria, Anna Perenna, Juturna, are all solitary, 
all dwellers of fountains, streams, and lakes. The 
Italian Diana did not, like the Grecian Artemis, 
speed over the mountains attended by a train of 
buskined nymphs. No Dryads sought to avert 
the fate of their kindred trees — no Nereides 
sported on the waves. 

Dwarfish deities they had none* We are in- 
deed told of the Lars, particularly the rural Lars, 
as answering to the Gothic Dwarfs ; but no 
proofs are offered except the diminutive size of 
their statues. This we hold, as in the case of 
the Cabeiri, to amount to nothing. Are we to 
suppose the following lines of Plautus to have 
been delivered by an H eyas ?" 

Lest any marvel who I am, I shall 
Briefly declare it. I am the family Lar 

• Lanzi, after writing a good deal about Fauns candidly 
acknowledges he does not know what a Faun is. The word 
is certainly akin to Pan. 
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Of this house whence you see me coming out. 

'Tis many years now that I keep and guard 

. This family ; both father and grandsire 

Of him that has it now, I aye protected. 

Now his grandsire intrusted me a treasure 

Of gold, that I, unknown to all, should keep it 
• ••*•* 

He has one daughter, who each day with wine, 
Or incense, or with something, worships me. 
She gives me crowns, and I in recompense 
Have now made Euclio find the treasure out, 
That, if he will, he may more readily 
Get her a match*. 

The Lars were a portion of the Etrurian reli- 
gion. In that language the word Lar signifies a 
Lord f ; and the Lars were regarded, like the 
Grecian heroes, as the souls of men who, after 
death, still hovered about their former abodes, 
averting dangers from, and bestowing blessings 
on, the inhabitants. They differed from the Pe- 
nates, who were, properly speaking, Gods, beings 
of a higher nature, personifications of natural 
powers, the givers of abundance and wealth J. 

The j3ld Italians, it appears, believed in a being, 

• Auiularia, Prologue. 

•f If, as is highly probable, the Etrurians were of Germanic 
origin, may not Lar, Lartis, and the Anglo-Saxon plapojVfc, 
English Lord, be cognate terms ? 'Hfu^, Hems, and the Ger- 
man Herr, are cognate, and all signify the same. 

$ Creuzer, Symbolik, II. 878. 
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we know not of what size, called an Incubo, that 
watched over treasure. 

u But what they say I know not ; but I have 
heard how he snatched the cap of an Incubo and 
found a treasure V 



Respecting the Fairy mythology of the modern 
Italians, what we have been able to collect is very 
little. 

The people of Naples believe in a being very 
much resembling the Incubo, whom they call the 
Monaciello, or Little Monk. They describe him 
as a short, thick kind of little man, dressed in 
the long garments of a monk, with a broad-brim- 
med hat. He appears to people in the dead of 
the night, and beckons to them to follow him. 
If they have courage to do so, he leads them to 
some place where treasure is concealed. Several 
are said to have made sudden fortunes through 
him f. The Monaciello is, according to the Pen*- 
tamerone, as fond of playing tricks as his cousins 
Nis and Brownie. 

In the second tale of the first day of that work, 
when the prince in the night heard the noise 

* Petronius, Satyricon. 

f Italy and the Italians, vol. i. pp. 161, 162. 
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made by the Fairy in his room, " he thought it 
was some chamber-boy coming to lighten his 
purse for him, or some Monaciello to pull the 
clothes off him." And in the seventh tale of the 
third day of the same collection, when Corvetto 
had hidden himself under the Ogre's* bed to steal 
his quilt, " he began to pull quite gently, when 
the Ogre awoke, and bid his wife not to pull the 
clothes that way, or she 'd strip him, and he 
would get his death of cold." a Why, it s you 
that are stripping me," replied the Ogress, " and 
you have not left a stitch on me." " Where the 
devil is the quilt ? w says the Ogre ; and putting 
his hand to the ground, he happened to touch the 

* L'huorco, the Oreo of Bojardo and Ariosto, probably 
derived from the Latin Orcus. In a late work, from which 
we have derived some information (Lettres sur les Contes 
des Fees, Paris, 1826), considerable pains are taken, we 
think, to little purpose, to deduce the French Ogre from the 
Oigours, a Tartar tribe, who with the other tribes of that 
people invaded Europe in the 12th century. In the Glos- 
saire de la Langue Romane, Ogre is explained by Hongrois. 
Any one, however, that reads the Pentamerone will see that 
the ugly, cruel, man-eating Huorco is plainly an Ogre ; and 
those expert at the tours de passe passe of etymology will be 
at no loss to deduce Ogre from Oreo. We regret this piece 
of information has not been in time for Mr. Rose, as he 
might perhaps have taken advantage of it, even at the risk 
of approximating the Orlando to Puss in Boots and Little 
Poucet 
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face of Corvetto, and immediately began to shout 
out, " The Monaciello, the Monaciello, hola ! 
candles ! run, run !" Corvetto, meanwhile, got off 
with his prize through the window*. 

The belief in Mermaids also prevailed in mo- 
dern Italy. In the reign of Roger, king of Sicily, 
a young man happening to be bathing in the sea 
late in the evening, perceived that something was 
following him. Supposing it to be one of his 
- companions, he caught it by the hair, and dragged 
it on shore. But finding it to be a maiden of 
great beauty and of most perfect form, he threw 
his cloak about her, and took her home, where she 
continued with him till they had a son. There 
was one thing however which greatly grieved him, 
which was the reflection that so beautiful a form 
should be dumb, for he had never heard her speak. 

One day he was reproached by one of his com- 
panions, who said that it was a spectre, and not a 
real woman, that he had at home: being both 
angry and terrified, he laid his hand on the hilt of 
his sword, and urged her with vehemence to tell 
him who or what she was, threatening if she did 
not do so, to kill the child before her eyes. The 

• In another of these tales, it is said of a young man, 
who, on breaking open a cask, found a beautiful maiden in 
it, that he stood for a while comme a chillo cite lua visto lo 
Monaciello. 
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spirit only saying, that be had lost a good wife by 
forcing her to speak, instantly ranished, leaving 
her son behind. A few years after, as the boy 
was playing on the sea-shore with his companions, 
the spirit his mother dragged him into the sea, 
where he was drow ned *. 



We come now to the Fate of romance and tale, 
and are more convinced than ever of the truth 
of an opinion that we hazarded in the beginning 
of this work, of Fata being the contraction of 
Fatata, Enchanted t, and that the Italian Fata, 
like the French Fee, merely signifies a woman 
endowed with superior power. 

The earliest notice we recollect seeing of the 



* Vincentius apud Korcmann de Miraculis vivorum. 

+ See voL L p. 12. note. At the time that note was 
written we had not seen the Pentamerone, which has fur- 
nished us with strong confirmation of our opinion. In the 
tale of the Dragon which we shall presently give, Fata and 
Maga are used as synonymous. — It is, by the way, not easy 
to distinguish in Ariosto between La Maga Melissa, and 
La Fata Alcina. Their powers seem to be at least equal. — 
In the introduction, Zoza arrives at the castle of a Fata, and 
next morning she sends her to a sister of hers, puro fatuta 
(also enchanted). We also meet in the Pentamerone what 
we were long in search of, the contraction of fatato. In the 
tale of Lo Serpe, it is said, of the king's son, Lo quale 
cesenno belio comme a no Fato (who being as handsome as a 
Fay). 
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Fat£ is in the Orlando Innamorato, where we 
meet the celebrated Fata Morgana, who would at 
first appear to be, as a personification of Fortune, 
a being of a higher order. 

Ivi una Fata e chiamata Morgana, 
Che fatta ha Dio dispensiere dell' oro ; 
Quanto per tutto il mondo se ne spende 
E s'adopra, da lei tutto si prende. 

L. i. c. 2. st. 1 1. 

But we afterwards find her in her proper station, 
subject, with the Fate and Witches, to the re- 
doubtable Demogorgon *. When Orlando, on de- 
livering Ziliante from her, makes her swear by 
that awful power, the poet says : 

Sopra ogni Fata e quel Demogorgone 
(Non so se mai Todiste raccontare) 
E giudeca fra loro e fa ragione, 
E quel che piace a lui pu6 di lor fare ; 
La notte se cavalca ad un montone, 
Traversa le montagne, passa il mare, 
E strcghe, e fate, e fantasime vane 
Batte con serpe, viene d'ogni dimane -J-. 



* Neither Lucan nor Statius, who describe this awful 
being, ventures to name him. It was, probably, from Lactan- 
tius that Bojardo learned his name. Tasso (Ger. Lib. c. xiii. 
st. x.) imitates the reticence of the Latin poets. 

t Fa che diventan gatte, says Berni, witchifying the mat- 
ter completely. 
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Se le ritrova la dimane al mondo, 
Perchc non puono al giorao comparire, 
Tan to le batte al colpo furibondo 
Che volentier vorrien poter morire; 
Hor le incatena giu nel mar profondo, 
Hor sopra il vento scalcie le fa gire, 
Hor per il fuoco dittro ase le mena; 
A cui da questa, a cui quell' altra pena. 

L. ii. c. 13, st 29, 30. 

According to Ariosto, Demogorgon has a splen- 
did palace in the Himalaya mountains, where 
every fifth year the Fate are all summoned before 
1 him, and give an account of their actions. They 
travel through the air in various strange con- 
veyances, and it is no easy matter to distinguish 
between their convention and a Sabbath of the 
Witches. 

We meet another Fata in Bqjardo, the beautiful 
Silvanella, who raised a tomb over Narcissus, and 
then dissolved away into a fountain. 

When Brandamarte opens the magnificent tomb, 
and kisses the hideous serpent that thrusts out 
its head, it gradually becomes a beautiful maiden. 

Febosilla costci si fa chiamare, 
Una Fata che fece quel bel loco 
E quel giardino e quella sepoltura, 
Ove gran tempo e stata in pena dura. 

Perch' una Fata non puo mai morire, 
Fin' al didel giudicio universale; 
Voglia nella sue forma o stare o uscire, 

VOL. II. r 
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Fin a quel tempo mantiensi immortalc. 
Questa, di cui m' udite adesso dire, 
Poiche ebbe fatto il palazzo reale, 
Mu to s. si in serpc e cosi stette tan to 
Che di baciarla fu chi si die vanto. 

L.ii.c.2C,st. 14, 15. 

So, in Ariosto, Manto * is changed into a serpent. 
She says to Adonio : 

Nascemmo ad un punto che d' ogn' altro male 

Siamo capaci fuor che delle morte. 

IVIa giunta e^ con questo essere immortalc 

Condizion non men del morir forte ; 

Ch' ogni 8ettimo giomo ognuna e certa 

Che la sua forma in biscia si converta. 

OrL Fur. c 43, st 98. 

It is unnecessary to speak of La Bella Alcina. 

The Italian Fata is evidently the Fee of the 
French romances, with some classical adjuncts he- 
stowed by the poets. 

Ma veggiam ch 9 io non stessi troppo a bada 
Con queste Alcine e Morgane. 



The earliest collections of European Fairy 
tales t in prose, belong to Italy. In 1550, Stra- 

• Manto is in Ariosto a Fata ; in Dante she is a Maga. 
f To constitute a Fairy tale, it does not appear to be 
necessary that it should contain a Fairy among its actors. 
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parola, a native of Caravaggio, in the Milanese, 
published at Venice his Notti Piacevoli, a collec- 
tion of tales, jokes, and riddles, of which several, 
and those the best, are Fairy tales. These 
were translated into French in 1560-76, and 
seem to have been the origin of the so well known 
Contes des Fees. Perrault's Puss in Boots (Le 
Chat Botte), and the Princess Fairstar (Belle 
Etoile), and many others of Madame D'Aulnoy, 
who borrowed largely from the Notti Piacevoli, 
are to be found in Straparola. 

In 1637, eighty-seven years after the Notti 
Piacevoli, appeared at Naples, and in the Neapo- 
litan dialect, the Pentamerone, the best collection 
of Fairy tales ever written. The author, Giam- 
battista Basile, had spent his youth in Candia, 
and then passed several years rambling through 
Italy. He seems to have carefully treasured up 
all the tales he heard, and he wrote and published 
them, under the feigned name of Gian Alesio Ab- 
batutis, in his native dialect, not long before his 
death *. 

Madame D'Aulnoy first Btyled such tales Contes des Fees, 
though in her L'Oranger, et TAbeille, and others, there ap- 
pear no Fairies. The original sense of enchantment, in the 
words feer, fie, f eerie, is what is predominant Blue Beard 
is a Fairy tale, but la clef eHait fee. 

* Mr. Dunlop (History of Fiction) says, the Pentamerone 

R 2 
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The Pentamerone is very little known in this 
country, and the book is very rare. Having been 
favoured, by the kindness of a gentleman who is 
almost a stranger to us, with a loan of it, we 
shall, by attempting a translation of two or three 
of the tales, endeavour to convey to our readers 
some conception of the odd style of its author. 
We claim, however, great indulgence, on account 
of the difficulties we had to struggle with in 
interpreting an idiom differing so much from 
Italian, and without the aid of dictionary or glos- 
sary. Conceive an Italian acquainted with En- 
glish set to translate the most Scottish parts of 
Ramsay, Burns, or the Waverley novels! Omis- 
sions and mistakes our readers must be therefore 
prepared to meet with and excuse. 

The Pentamerone is, as its name denotes, the 
Five Days' Entertainment. A princess, named 
Zoza, was cursed by an old woman never to be 

was written in the Neapolitan jargon, and published in 1672. 
The copy we have used bears date MDCXLV. We are sorry 
to say we have observed a great many inaccuracies in Mr. Dun- 
lop's work. As to jargon, it would have been more correct to 
have said dialect, for the Neapolitan appears to us as regular 
as Italian. How would our friends north of the Tweed like to 
see, in an Italian writer, the " Gentle Shepherd" described as 
being written in the Scottish jargon ? Possibly, in the days of 
Augustus, there were Roman writers who spoke of Doric and 
TEolic jargons. 
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married bat to a prince who lay enchanted, and 
could only be waked by a woman who should fill 
with her tears a pitcher that hung in his tomb. 
Zoza sets out. She is presented by three friendly 
Furies with a walnut, a chesnut, and a hazelnut, 
which she is to open at her need. She finds the 
tomb, weeps till the pitcher is nearly full, but, 
exhausted, falls asleep. A black slave comes, 
takes the pitcher, and weeps what was wanting to 
fill it. The prince awakes, leads her to his palace, 
and marries her. Zoza, on awaking, goes into the 
town, and takes a house opposite that of the prince. 
She now opens the walnut, and there comes out 
a little puppet that sings most ravishingly. She 
sets it in the window — it excites the longing of 
the slave, and she insists on Tadeo (that is the 
name of the prince) getting it for her. He sends 
to buy it> but Zoza makes him a present of it. 
The chesnut produces a hen and twelve chickens 
of gold, which the black gets in the same way. 
Another puppet comes from the hazelnut, which 
excites in the breast of the slave such a desire to 
hear stories, that her husband, to gratify her, 
summons all the women of the place, out of whom 
he selects the ten best story-tellers, one of whom 
is Zoza, and begs that they will for a few days, 
to gratify his wife, each tell one of those tales 
that old women relate to amuse children. On 
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the first day " the prince made a signal to Zoza 
to give fire to the piece, who, having made a 
profound inclination to the prince and his wife, 
began." At the conclusion Zoza tells her own 
story, the prince " fishes out the truth of the 
matter," buries the black alive, and marries 
Zoza. 



THE DRAGON. 

There was one time a king of Alta Marina, 
who exercised such tyranny and cruelty, that 
while he was gone with his queen to visit a castle 
at a distance from the city, his royal seat was 
occupied by a certain woman who was a witch. 
Having consulted about this matter a wooden 
statue that used to give responses, it answered, 
that he would never recover his dominions till the 
witch had lost her sight. But seeing that the 
witch, besides being well guarded, knew at the 
first glance the people sent by him to annoy her, 
and did dog's justice upon them, he became quite 
desperate 5 and out of spite to the witch, whatever 
women of that place fell into his hands, he first 
deprived them of honour, and then of life. 

After hundreds and hundreds had had the ill 
luck to be stripped of reputation and of life, there 
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chanced, among others, to come there a maiden 
named Port id la, the most beautiful creature that 
could be seen on the whole earth. Her hairs were 
manacles of love's bailiffs ; her forehead a table on 
which was written the inscription of the shop of the 
charms of amorous pleasures ; her eyes two light- 
bouses, that enabled the vessels of wishes to turn 
their prows to the port of happiness ; her mouth 
a pit of honey between two hedges of roses. 

When this Portiella fell into the hands of the 
king, and he had made her pass through the or- 
deal, he went to kill her like the rest. But at the 
very time he was raising the dagger, a bird let fall 
I know not what root ou his arm, and he got such 
a trembling that the weapon fell from his hand. 

This bird was a Fairy, who, a few days before, 
having gone to sleep in a wood, where, beneath the 
awning of the shades, she mocked the heat in the 
galley of danger ; and when a certain satyr was 
about to abuse her, she was awaked by Portiella; 
and for this kindness she continually followed her 
steps, that she might make her a return. 

When the king saw this event, he thought that 
the beauty of that face had made this seizure on 
his arm, and issued this mandate to the dagger, 
that they had not struck her as he had done to so 
many others. He therefore thought that one act 
of. wickedness was enough in the house,. and that 
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he would not tinge the instrument of death with 
blood, but that she should die built up in a dungeon 
of his palace ; which he set eagerly about, enclosing 
the poor unfortunate creature within four walls, 
without leaving her in it any thing to eat or to 
drink, that she might waste away, and die by little 
and little. 

The bird, when she saw her in this wretched 
state, consoled her with kind expressions, and bid 
her be of good cheer, for that to repay her the 
great favour of a kindness she had done her, she 
would have aided her with her very life. And for 
all that Portiella could say to her, she would never 
say any more than that she was under obligations 
to her, and that she would leave nothing undone 
to serve her. Seeing, then, that the poor girl was 
famishing with hunger, she flew out, and speedily 
returned with a pointed knife which she had 
taken from the king's closet, and told her to 
make gradually a hole in the corner of the floor 
which was over the kitchen, out of which she 
would constantly bring her something to sustain 
life. Portiella bored away until she had made a 
passage for the bird, who, watching till the cook 
was gone out to fetch a cask of water from the 
well, went down through the hole and took a fine 
fowl that was ready done, and brought it to Por- 
tiella ; and to relieve her thirst, not knowing bow 
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to carry her any drink, she flew to the pantry 
where there was a quantity of grapes hanging, 
and brought her a fine bunch : and thus she did 
for a number of days. 

Meanwhile Portiella, who was pregnant, brought 
forth a fine boy, whom she suckled and reared with 
the constant aid of the bird. But when he was 
grown big, his mother was advised by the Fairy to 
make the hole larger, and to raise so many boards 
of the floor as would allow Miuccio (for so the child 
was called) to pass, and then when she had let him 
down with some cords that the bird brought, she 
should put the boards back into their place, that 
they might not see where he came from. 

Portiella did as the bird directed her 5 and de- 
siring her son never to tell where he came from, 
or whose son he was, she let him down when the 
cook was gone out. On his return, the cook see- 
ing such a fine boy, asked him who he was, whence 
he came, and what he wanted ; and the child, re- 
membering the counsel of his mother, said that 
he was a poor forlorn boy who was looking for a 
master. As they were conversing, the butler came 
in, and seeing a little fellow with so much sense, 
he thought he would make a good page for the 
king. So he led him to the royal apartments; 
and when they saw him so handsome and so 
agreeable that he appeared a jewel, the king took 
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a sudden liking to him, and took him into his 
service as a page, and to his heart as a son, and 
had him taught all the exercises belonging to- a 
knight, so that he grew up the most accomplished 
one in the court; and the king loved him much 
better than he lored his stepson ; on which account 
the queen began to take a dislike to him, and to 
hold him in ill esteem ; and her envy gained ground 
in proportion as the favours and graces the king 
bestowed on Minerio cleared the way for it. She 
therefore resolved to put so much soap on the stairs 
of his fortune, that he should tumble down from 
top to bottom. 

Accordingly, one evening, when the king was 
in great good humour with her, she said to him, 
u There is Miuccio, who has boasted that he can 
build castles in the air/' The king, what from his 
confusion, what from his wish to gratify his wife^ 
as soon as in the morning the moon, who is school- 
mistress of the shades, had given a holiday to her 
scholars for the festival of the sun*, he had Miuccio 

* Basile seems to have taken a peculiar pleasure in these 
burlesque descriptions of daybreak. In another tale he says, 
* l When morning came, and the sun, swinging with his two 
hands his big sword of light among the stars, cries. Get out 
of the way, you rabble !" Again, " When the morning came, 
when the birds, the trumpeters of the dawn, all sound to horse, 
for the hours of the day to get into the saddle." Again, w As 
soon as in the morning the sun opened his bank to deliver the 
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called, and commanded him forthwith to build the 
three castles in the air, as he had undertaken, or 
else he should dance a jig in the air. 

Miuccio, when he heard this, went to his cham- 
ber, and began to make a bitter lamentation, see- 
ing how glassy the favour of princes is, and how 
short a time the favours they do you last. And 
while he was wailing and weeping profusely, lo ! 
the bird came, and said to him, " Take heart, 
Miuccio, and do not be afraid while you have this 
trunk to support you : I am able to draw you 
out of the fire." She then directed him to take 
pasteboard and glue, and to make three large 
castles; and then she made three great griffins 
come, and tied each to a castle, and they flew up 
into the air. Miuccio then called the king, who 
witli all his court ran to look at the sight, and 
when he saw the ingenuity of Miuccio, he set a 

deposits of light to the creditors of the day." Elsewhere, "But 
before the dawn went out to look for fresh eggs to comfort her 
old deary." And " They enjoyed themselves till the sun took 
his fire-horses out of the water-stable, and turned them out to 
graze on the fields sown by the dawn." And he gives us, among 
others, this description of sunset : " But when night was come, 
when the sun, desirous of sleeping free from gadflies on the 
banks of the river of India, puts out the light" And " For 
the sun having been too prodigal of the light, his bank had 
stopt payment, and he had put the golden key under the door, 
and made off with himself." 
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still greater affection upon him, and lavished on 
him caresses of the other world, which added snow 
to the envy of the queen, and fire to her rage, 
seeing that nothing succeeded with her ; so that 
she never waked by day that she was not thinking 
of some method, or slept by night, that she did 
not dream of some way, to remove this thorn of 
her eyes. 

So at last, after some days, she said to the king, 
€€ Husband, it is now full time to return to our 
former greatness, and to the pleasures of past 
times, since Miuccio has declared that he will 
blind the Fairy, and by merely disbursing her 
eyes, make you recover your lost kingdom." The 
king, who felt himself touched in the sore place, 
immediately called for Miuccio, and said to him, 
iC I am very much astonished that, loving you as 
I do, you should have had the power to restore 
me to the seat from which I was tumbled, and yet 
be thus careless and inactive, and not endeavour 
to relieve me from the misery I am in, seeing my- 
self reduced from a city to a poor paltry castle, 
and from commanding so great a people, to be 
hardly served by four bread and broth setters ; 
so if you do not wish my misfortune, run away 
now at once, and blind the eyes of the Fairy that 
keeps my property; for by shutting up her shops 
you will open the warehouse of my greatness — 
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by putting out her lanterns, you will light the 
lamps of my honour, that are now dark and dismal. 

When Miuccio heard this proposal, he was 
about to reply that the king was ill-informed, 
and that he had mistaken him • for he was not a 
raven to pick out eyes, nor an auger to bore 
holes. 

But the king replied, u No more words ; I will 
have it so, so it must be done. Make your ac- 
count now, that in the mint of this brain of mine 
I have the balance ready : in one scale the reward, 
if you do what I have told you ; in the other the 
punishment, if you neglect doing what I command 
you." 

Miuccio, who could not butt against a rock, 
and had to do with a man that unhappy was the 
mother whose daughter fell in his way, went off 
to a bridge to bemoan himself, and there the bird 
came and said to him, u Is it possible, Miuccio, 
that you will always be drowning yourself in a 
glass of water ? If I were dead, indeed, you might 
commit this piece of folly. Do you not know 
that I have more regard for your life than for my 
own? So do not lose courage: come with me 
and see what a bird can do." She then flew off 

• 

and descended in the wood, where she began to 
sing ; and there came a whole troop of birds about 
her, whom she asked and assured that whoever 
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would venture to deprive the witch of sight, should 
have from her a safeguard against the hawks and 
kites, and a letter of protection against the guns, 
crossbows, longbows, and bird-lime of the fowlers. J 

There was among them a swallow, who had 
made her nest against a beam of the palace, and 
who hated the witch, because, when making her 
cursed conjurations, she had several times driven 
her out of the chamber with her fumigations, for 
which reason, partly out of the desire of vengeance, 
partly to gain the reward that the bird promised, 
she offered herself to perform this service. So , 
she flew away like lightning to the city, and, 
entering the palace, found the Fairy lying on a 
couch with two damsels fanning her. The swal- i 
low came and placed herself directly over the eyes 
of the Fairy, and let her dung drop into them, 
and so deprived her of sight. When the Fairy ' 
thus saw night at mid-day, she knew that by this 
closure of the custom-house the merchandise of ( 
the kingdom was all lost, and uttering yells of a 
damned soul, she abandoned the sceptre and went • 
off to hide herself in certain caves, where, knock- * 
ing her head against the wall, she ended her 
days- 

When the witch was gone, the ministers sent 
an embassy to the king to pray him to come and 
enjoy his house, since the blinding of the witch 
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had caused him to see this happy day. At the 
same time that they arrived came also Miuccio, 
who, by the bird's direction, said to the king, 
€€ I have served you honestly. .The witch is 
blinded, the kingdom is yours; wherefore if I 
deserve payment for this service, I ask no other 
than to be left to my own ill-fortune, without 
being again exposed to these dangers." 

The king embraced him with the utmost affec- 
tion, and made him sit beside him, and how the 
queen was mortified at this, heaven knows ; for 
by the bow of many colours that appeared in 
her face might be known the wind of the storm 
that she was brewing in her heart against poor 
Miuccio. 

Not far from this castle was a most furious 
dragon, who was born at a birth with the queen ; 
and when the astrologers were called by her father 
to astrologize on this event, they said that his 
daughter would be safe as long as the dragon was 
safe, and that when one died the other would of 
necessity die also. One thing alone could bring 
back the queen to life, and that was to anoint 
her paps, the pit of her stomach, and her nostrils 
with the blood of this dragon. 

The queen, then, knowing the fury and the 
strength of this animal, thought of putting Mi- 
uccio into his claws, quite certain that he would 
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make but one mouthful of him, and that he would 
be but like a strawberry in the throat of a bear ; 
so turning round to the king she said, " Well, 
beyond doubt this Miuccio is the treasure of your 
house, and you would be ungrateful if you did 
not love him, particularly as he has expressed 
his desire to kill the dragon, who, though he is 
my brother, yet being such an enemy to you, I 
care more for a hair of my husband than for a 
hundred brothers." 

The king, who mortally hated the dragon, and 
did not know how to remove him out of his sight, 
immediately called for Miuccio, and said to him, 
" I know that you can put fetters on what you 
will ; and, therefore, as you have done so much, 
you must do me another pleasure, and then turn 
me whither you will. Go this very instant and kill 
the dragon, for you will do me a singular service, 
and I will give you a good reward for it." Mi- 
uccio at these words was near losing his senses, and 
as soon as he was able to get out his words, he 
said to the king, " Is this now the pain in the 
head you have taken me to rub for ? Is my life the 
milk of a black goat, that you make such waste 
of it ? This is not a command of i Come, tread on 
my neck/ for he is a dragon, that tears with his 
claws, stuns with his head, breaks to pieces with 
is tail, cranches with his teeth, poisons with his 
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eyes, kills with his breath. Why, now, do you 
want to send me to death ? Is this the sinecure 
that you give me for baring given you a king- 
dom ? Who is the wicked soul that has set this 
die on the table? Who is the son of hell who 
has put you on these capers and impregnated you 
with these words?" 

The king, who was as light as a bladder to make 
bound, but more firm than a rock in keeping to 
what he had once said, stamped with his feet, and 
said, " You have done, and have done, and now you 
fail at the last : but no more words ; go remove that 
plague from my kingdom, unless you would have 
me remove your life from you." Unfortunate 
Miuccio, who felt that now he got a favour, now 
a threat, now was patted on the face, now kicked 
in the rump, now met a warm, now a cold recep- 
tion, reflected how mutable court-fortune was, and 
wished to be without the acquaintance of the king. 
But knowing that to reply to a man who is great 
and stupid is like plucking the beard of a lion, he 
withdretv, cursing his fate, which had led him to 
a court to curtail the days of his life, and sat down 
on one of the steps of the door, with his head be- 
tween his knees, washing his shoes with his tears, 
and warming the ground with his sighs— when, 
behold ! the bird comes with an herb in her beak, 
and throwing it into his lap, says, <c Get up, Mi- 

TOL. II. s 
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uccio, and assure yourself; for you will not play 
at Unload the Ass * of your days, but at back- 
gammon, for the life of the dragon. Take this 
herb, and when you come to the cave of this 
odious animal, throw it into it, and there will im- 
mediately come on him such excessive drowsiness, 
that he will fall fast asleep, and you may then, 
with a neat knife, with nicking and sticking 
soon settle him. So come away ; things will go 
better than you think. Enough ; I know what I 
can do 5 and we hare more time than money, and 
he that has time has life." 

At hearing this, Miuccio got up ; and, providing 
himself with a good knife, and taking the herb, 
he went to the dragon's cave, which was under a 
mountain of such goodly growth, that the three 
mountains that made steps for the Giants would 
not reach up to its waist. When he got there he 
threw the herb into the cave, and instantly sleep 
laid hold on the dragon, and Miuccio began to 
saw away. 

At the very time that he was cutting the beast 
the queen felt her heart cut, and seeing to what 
she had brought herself, she perceived her error, 
in having bought death at ready-money price. 
She called her husband, and told him what the 
astrologers had predicted, and how her life de- 

* Scarreca Tascno. We know not what gaire this is. 
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pended on that of tbe dragon ; and how she feared 
that Miuccio had killed the dragon, as she felt 
herself gradually weakening. The king replied, 
<c If you knew that the life of the dragon was the 
stay of your life and the root of your days, why 
did you make me give the order to Miuccio ? Who 
is in fault ? You have done yourself the evil, and 
you weep for it ; you have broken the glass, and 
you pay for it." 

The queen answered, " I never thought that a 
mere lad could have the skill and the strength to 
cast to the ground an animal that made nothing 
of an army, and I judged that he would have left 
his rags there ; but since I reckoned without my 
host, and the bark of my projects is gone out of 
its course, do me, if you love me, one pleasure, 
which is, when I am dead, to take a sponge dipped 
in the blood of this dragon, and anoint with it all 
the extremities of my body, before you bury me." 
— " This js but a small thing for the love I bear 
you," said the king j u and if the blood of the 
dragon is not enough, I will add my own to give 
you satisfaction." 

The queen was about to thank him, but her 
breath left her with the word $ for just at that 
time Miuccio had made an end of scoring and 
crimping the dragon. 

He had hardly come to the king with the news 

82 
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when he ordered him to go back for the dragon's 
blood ; but being curious to see the deed done by 
the baud of Miuccio, he went after him $ and as 
Miuccio was going out of the palace-gate, the bird 
met him, and said, t€ Where are you going?" — 
Miuccio answered, €t I am going where the king 
is sending me ; for he makes me go backwards 
and forwards like a shuttle, and never lets me rest 
an hour."— ■ < What to do ?" said the bird. « To 
fetch the dragon's blood," said Miuccio : and then 
.the bird replied, " O wretched youth ! this dra- 
gon's blood will be bull's blood for you, for it will 
be your destruction 5 and by means of this blood 
will be revived that evil origin of all your labours, 
who is always exposing you to new dangers, that 
you may lose your life in them 5 and the king, 
who lets himself be humbugged by a vile serpent, 
orders you, like a castaway, to risk your person, 
which is his own real blood — which is a real shoot 
of that plant. But the wretched man does not know 
you, though the strong affection he bears you is a 
sign of the kindred. The services, too, that you 
have done him, and the advantage he has of such 
a fine heir, should make that unfortunate Por- 
tiella, your mother, find favour, who is now these 
fourteen years buried alive in a dungeon, where 
she saw herself, in the time of her beauty, built 
up within a little chamber." 
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While the Fairy was thus speaking, the king, 
who .had heard every thing, came forward to hear 
the matter better, and finding that Miuccio was 
son to Portiella, who had been pregnant by him, 
and that Portiella was still alive in the chamber, 
he forthwith gave orders that she should be taken 
out and brought to him ; and when he saw her 
more beautiful than ever, owing to the care taken 
of her by the bird, he embraced her with the ut- 
most affection, and never was tired pressing, one 
time the mother, then the son, to his bosom, 
asking pardon of her for the ill treatment he had 
given her, and of him for the dangers he had ex- 
posed him to. He then made her be dressed in 
the richest clothes of the dead queen, and took 
her to wife- Knowing, then, that her preserva- 
tion, and the escape of his son from so many dan- 
gers, were entirely owing to the food given to the 
one, and the counsel to the other, by the bird, he 
offered her his estate and his life. But she said 
she wished for no other reward for all her ser- 
vices than Miuccio for a husband $ and as she said 
this, she became a most beautiful maiden, and, to 
the great satisfaction of the king and Portiella, she 
was given to Miuccio to wife ; and while the dead 
queen was thrown out on a heap, the young couple 
gathered happiness in heaps: and, to make the 
festival the greater, they went away to their own 
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kingdom, where they were most anxiously ex- 
pected ; every one ascribing this good fortune to 
the Fairy, for the kindness that Portiella had done 
her ; for at the end of the ends, 

u A good deed is never lost." 



GAGLIUSO* 

There was one time, in the city of Naples, an 
old man, miserably miserably poor. He was so 
wretched, so wrinkled, so big, so light, and without 
a single rag to cover his carcass, that he went as 
naked as a flea. 

Being now about to shake out the bags of life, 
he called to him his sons Oratiello and Pippo, and 
said to them, u I am now called upon by the tenor 
of my bill to pay the debt I owe to nature ; and, 
believe me, if you are Christians, that I should 
feel great pleasure at leaving this den of misery — 
this heap of woes, but that I leave you here be- 
hind me, a pair of miserable fellows, as big as St. 
Clara on the five roads of Melito, without a single 
stitch on you, as clean as a barber's basin— as 

• Our readers will, of course, recognise their old acquaint- 
ance Puss in Boots ; but this is, we believe, the best version 
of the tale, 
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smooth as the face of a spring-well— as dry as a 
plum-stone ; that you have not as much as would 
trip a fly ; and were you to run a hundred miles, 
not an atom would drop from you, since my ill 
luck placed me where nothing good was to be 
got, and that, just as I am, they may put me 
down in their books ; for I have all along, as you 
well know, made shifts and struggles, and gone to 
bed without a candle. Yet, for all that, I will, 
now that I am dying, leave you some token of my 
love. So do you, Oratiello, who are my first- 
born, take that sieve that is hanging against the 
wall, with which you can earn your bread ; and 
do you, who are the youngest, take the cat, and 
remember your daddy." So saying, he began to 
whimper, and a little after said, " God be with 
you ; 'tis night." 

Oratiello had his father buried by charity, and 
then took the sieve, and went riddling here and 
there, and every where, to gain a livelihood ; and 
the more he riddled the more he earned. Pippo*, 
taking his cat, said, u Only see now what a pretty 
legacy my father has left me ! I am not able to 
get what will support myself, and now I must 
shift for two. What is the good of this wretched 

• This word seems to signify a young child. Miuccio, in 
the preceding tale, is also called Pippo. It is probably an 
abbreviation of piccolo, c and p being commutable letters. 
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inheritance? I am sure I should hare been far 
better without it." 

The cat, who was listening to this soliloquy, 
replied, " You are grieving without any need ; 
and you have more luck than sense : but you don't 
know your luck, for I am able to make you rich, 
if I set about it." When Pippo heard this, he 
thanked his cat, and stroked her three or four 
times on the back, and warmly commended him- 
self to her. 

The cat then took compassion on the unfor- 
tunate Gagliuso, and every morning, when the sun, 
with the bait of light put on his golden hook, 
fished for the shades of night, she betook herself, 
either to the shore of Chiaja or to the Fish-rock 
(Preta de lo Peace), and catching a goodly turbot 
or a fine dory, she bagged it, and carried it to the 
king, and said, " My lord Gagliuso, your high- 
nesses most humbje * slave sends you this fish with 
ajl reverence, and says, < To a great lord a small 
present.' M 

The king, wjth a joyful countenance, as he 
always shows to those who bring hipi any thing, 
said to the cat, u Tell this lord, whom I do not 
know, that I thank him most heartily." 

The cat would, another time, run to where 

• Fi 'ncoppa rastraco, even to atop of the roof. 
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they were fowling in the marshes or fields, and 
when the fowlers had brought down a partridge 
or a quail, she caught it up and presented it to 
the king with the same message ; and she prac- 
tised this artifice, until one morning he said to 
her, u I feel myself so much obliged to this lord 
Gagliuso, that I am desirous to be acquainted 
with him, that I may make him an adequate 
return for the civilities he has shown me," To 
this the cat replied, " The desire of lord Gagliuso 
is, to risk his life and blood for your highness's 
crown ; and to-morrow morning, without fail, as 
soon as the sun has set fire to the stubble of the 
fields of air, he will come and pay his respects to 
you." 

When the morning came, the cat set off to the 
king's, and said to him, ** Sire, my lord Gagliuso 
sends to excuse himself for not coming ; for this very 
night certain of his chamberlains are run away, 
and have not left him so much as a shirt." When 
the king heard-this, he instantly made them take 
out of his wardrobe a quantity of clothes and 
linen, and sent them to Gagliuso; and before two 
hours were gone he came to the palace, conducted 
by the cat, where he received a thousand compli- 
ments from the king, who made him sit beside 
him, and made a banquet for him that would 
amaze you. 

While they were eating, Gagliuso used from 
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time to time to turn to the cat and say to her, 
"My pet, let these four fingers * be commended 
to you, that they may not go astray/' The cat 
used to answer, u Be quiet, be quiet ; don't be 
talking of these beggarly things." The king 
wishing to know what it was, the cat made an- 
swer, that he was wishing for a small lemon, and 
the king instantly sent out to the garden for a 
basketful. But Gagliuso returned to the same 
tune, and the cat again told him to shut his mouth ; 
and the king once more asked what was the mat- 
ter, and the cat had another excuse ready to ob- 
viate the ignorance of Gagliuso. 

At last, when they had eaten and had chatted 
for some time of one thing or other, Gagliuso 
took leave, and the cat stayed with the king, de- 
scribing the worth, and the genius, and the judg- 
ment of Gagliuso, and, above all, the great wealth 
he had in the plains of Rome and Lombardy, 
which well entitled him to marry into the family 
of a crowned king. The king asked what might 
be the amount of his fortune ; and the cat replied, 
that no one could ever count the movables, the im- 
movables, and the household furniture of this im- 
mensely rich man, who did not know what he hail ; 
and if the king wished to be informed of it, he had 
only to send people with him out of the kingdom, 

• Quatto pcrvoglie. Our translation is a mere guess. 
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and he would prove to him that there was no 
wealth in the world equal to his. 

The king called for some trusty persons, and 
directed them to inform themselves minutely of 
this affair; and they followed the cat, who, as 
soon as they had passed the frontier of the king- 
dom, used, from time to time, under the pretext 
of providing refreshments for them on the road, 
to run on before them ; and when she met a flock 
of sheep, a herd of cows, a troop of horses, a drove 
of pigs, she used to cry to the herdsmen and 
keepers, u Ho ! have a care ! there 's a troop of 
robbers coming to carry off every thing in the 
country. So if you wish to escape their fury, 
and to have your things respected, say they be- 
long to Lord Gagliuso, and there will not a hair 
be touched." 

She said the same at all the farm-houses that 
she met on the road ; so that wherever the king's 
people came, they found the pipe tuned; for every 
thing they came across they were told belonged 
to Lord Gagliuso. So at last they were tired 
asking, and they went back to the king, telling 
him seas and mountains of the riches of Lord 
Gagliuso. The king, hearing this report, pro- 
mised the cat a good drink if she would manage 
to bring the match about ; and the cat, playing 
the shuttle between them, at last coucluded the 
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marriage. So Gagliuso came, and the king gave 
him his daughter and a large portion. 

At the end of a month of festivities Gagliuso 
said he wished to take his bride to his estates. 
The king accompanied them as far as the fron- 
tiers, and he went to Lombardy, where, by the 
cat's advice, he purchased a number of lands and 
territories, and became a baron. 

Gagliuso, now seeing himself so extremely rich, 
thanked the cat more than one can express, say- 
ing, "that he owed his life and his greatness to her 
good offices 5 and that the ingenuity of a cat had 
done more for him than the skill of his father, 
and that she might dispose of his life and pro- 
perty as she pleased, and spend it as she liked; 
and he gave ber his word that when she died, 
which he prayed would not be for a hundred 
years, he would have her embalmed and put into 
a golden coffin, and set in his own chamber, that 
her memory might be always before his eyes." 

The cat listened to these lavish professions, and 
before three days she pretended to be dead, and 
stretched herself at her full length in the garden. 
Gagliuso's wife saw her, and cried out, " O hus- 
band, what a sad misfortune ! the cat is dead F 
— " Devil die with her F said Gagliuso, u it is 
better it should be her than us !" — " What shall 
we do with her? 1 ' replied the wife. — (i Take her 
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by the leg" said he, « and fling her out of the 
window/* 

The cat, who heard this ill return when she 
least expected it, began then to say, " This is the 
fine return you make for my taking the fleas off 
you ! this is the thanks I get for freeing you from 
the rags, that you might have hung distaffs from ! 
this is my reward for having put good clothes on 
your back *, and got you food when you were a 
poor starved^ miserable, tatter-breechesed black- 
guard. 

" This is the fate of any one who washes an ass's 
head. Go ! a curse upon all I have done for you ! 
you are not worth spitting in the face. A fine 
golden coflin you had prepared for me ! A fine 
funeral you were going to give me! Go now! 
serve, labour, toil, sweat, to get this fine reward ! 
Unhappy is he who does a good deed in hopes of a 
return ! Well was it said by the philosopher, ' be 
who lies down an ass, an ass he finds himself.' 
Finally, who does most should expect least. But 
good words and ill deeds deceive alike both wise 
and fools." 

So saying, she threw her cloak about her, and 
took to the road ; and all that Gagliuso with the 

* D'haverete puosto 'nforma de Ragno^ Of having put 
you in a spider-form. 
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utmost humility could do to soothe her was to no 
purpose : she would not return, but ran on still 
without ever turning her head about, and saying, 

(< God protect you from a rick man grown poor, 
And from a beggar toko of wealth has got store'' 



THE GOAT-FACE. 

A peasant had twelve daughters, not one of 
whom was a head over the next ; for every year 
their mother, good madame Ceccuzza, presented 
him with a little girl, so that the poor man, to sup- 
port his family at all decently, went every morn- 
ing, and dug the whole day long so hard that he 
could not say which was most, the sweat that ran 
from him to the ground, or the spits that he put 
into his hand. Enough, with the little his labour 
produced, he kept his flock of little ones from dying 
of hunger. 

He happened one day to be digging at the foot 
of a mountain, the spy of the other mountains 
that thrust its head above the clouds to see what 
they were doing up in the sky, and close to a 
cavern of it, so gloomy aud dark that the sun was 
afraid to go into it. Out of this cavern there 
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came a green lizard as big as a crocodile, and the 
poor man was so terrified, that he had not power 
to leave the spot, expecting every moment the 
end of his days from a gulp of that ugly animal. 
But the lizard, gathering herself up, said to 
him, " Do not be afraid, my good man, for I am 
not come here to do you any injury, but for your 
good." When M a sa niello, that was the name of 
the labourer, heard this, he fell on his knees 
and said, " Mistress What's-your-name, I am in 
your power entirely ; act then like a worthy per- 
son, and have compassion on this poor trunk that 
has twelve branches to support/' — " It is on this 
account," said the lizard, u that I am disposed to 
serve you ; so bring me to-morrow morning the 
youngest of your daughters ; for I will rear her up 
like my own daughter, and love her as my life." 

When the poor father heard this, he was. more 
confounded than a thief when the goods are found 
on him ; for hearing the lizard ask him for one 
of his daughters, and that too the tenderest of 
them, he concluded that the cloak was not with- 
out wool upon it, and that she wanted her for a 
tit-bit to stay her appetite with ; and he said to 
himself, " If I give her my daughter, I give her 
my soul ; if If refuse her, she will take this body 
of mine : if I yield her up, I lose my very entrails ; 
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if I deny her, she will suck oat my blood : if I con- 
sent, she takes away a part of myself ; if I refiise, 
she takes the whole. What shall I resolve on ? 
What plan shall I adopt ? What expedient shall 
I fix on ? What an ill day's work I have made of 
it! What a misfortune has fallen down from 
heaven upon me!" 

While he was thus speaking, the lizard said to 
him, " Resolve quickly, and do what I have said 
to you, or else you will leave your rags here; for 
so I will have it ; and so it must be." Masaniello 
hearing this decree, and having nowhere to ap- 
peal to from it, returned home quite melancholy, 
as yellow in the face as if he had got the jaun- 
dice ; and Ceccuzza, seeing him so pale, withered, 
knotted, and swoln, said to him, f< What has 
happened to you, husband? Have you had a 
quarrel with any one ? Is there any warrant out 
against you ? Or is the ass dead ?" — " Nothing 
of all this," said Masaniello ; n but a horned lizard 
has put me into a fright, for she has threatened 
me, if I do not bring her our youngest daughter, 
to play the deuce with me. My head is turning 
round like a whirligig. I know not what fish to 
take : on the one side, love constrains me ; on 
the other, the weight of my family. I love Ren- 
zolla dearly; I love my own life dearly. If I do 

t 
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not give her this fruit of my loins, she will take 
the whole compass of this unfortunate body. So ! 
now, Ceccuzza, dear, advise me, or I am ruined." 
When his wife heard this, she said, " Who knows, 
husband, but this lizard has two tails for the 
benefit of our family? Who knows but this 
lizard is the certain end of our miseries? See 
how most times we ourselves put the axe to our 
foot, and when we ought to have the sight of an 
eagle to discern the good that is running to us, 
we have a scale on our eyes. The hook is in our 
hand for us to lay hold of it; so go, take her 
away there, for my mind tells me that it will be 
for the advantage of the poor little thing." 

Masaniello approved of what she #aid ; and 
next morning, as soon as the sun with the brush 
of his rays began to whitewash the sky, that the 
shades of night had smutted, he took the little 
girl by the hand, and led her to the cave. The 
lizard, who was on the watch for his coming, as 
soon as she discerned him, came out of her retreat, 
and taking the child, gave the father a bag of pata- 
coons, saying to him, " Go, now, marry your other 
daughters with these counters, and live happy, 
for Renzolla has found both father and mother. 
Happy is she to have met with this good fortune f 

Masaniello, overjoyed, returned thanks to the 
lizard, and went home to his wife, and told her the 

VOL. If. T 
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matter, and showed her the cash, with which they 
married all their other daughters, and had enough 
of vinegar remaining for themselves to enable them 
to swallow with relish the toils of life. 

The lizard, as soon as she got Renzolla, caused 
a most beautiful palace to appear, and put her 
into it, and brought her up in such state and mag- 
nificence as would have even dazzled the eyes of a 
queen ; and you may be sure she did not want 
for ants' milk. Her food was fit for a count, her 
clothing for a prince. She had a hundred maidens 
to serve her ; and with such good treatment she 
in four seconds grew as round as a hoop. 

It happened, as the king was hunting in these 
woods, tlie night suddenly overtook him, and not 
knowing where to thrust his head, he saw a candle 
shining in this palace ; so he sent one of his ser- 
vants to it, to beg of the owner to give him shelter. 
When the servant came into the presence of the 
lizard, who was in the shape of a beautiful lady, 
and when she heard his request, she said he should 
have a thousand welcomes, and that neither bread 
nor knife would be wanting there. The king, 
hearing this reply, came, and was received like a 
knight. A hundred pages went out to meet him 
with lighted torches, appearing like the great re- 
tinue of a rich man. A hundred other pages laid 
the dishes on the table, appearing like so many 
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apothecary's boys that were carrying cordials to 
the sick. A hundred others made a din and 
clatter with musical instruments ; but, above all, 
Renzolla served and handed drink to the king 
with such grace, that he drank more love than 
wine. 

When dinner was over, and the tables removed, 
the king went to bed, and Renzolla herself drew 
the stockings from his feet, and the heart from 
his breast, at such a rate, that he felt the amorous 
poison rise from his toes, as they were touched by 
that fair hand, and infect his very soul. So, to 
prevent death, he resolved to try and get the an- 
tidote of these beauties ; aud calling for the Fairy 
who had charge of her, he asked her for his wife. 
The Fairy, who looked for nothing but the benefit 
of Renzolla, not only freely gave her to him, but 
endowed her with seven bags of gold. 

The king, quite overjoyed at this piece of good 
fortune, departed with Renzolla, who, ill-mannered 
and ungrateful for all the Fairy had done for her, 
went off with her husband without uttering a 
single word of compliment. The Fairy, behold- 
ing such ingratitude, cursed her, and wished that 
her face should become like that of a she-goat ; 
and hardly had she uttered the words, when the 
down of her face stretched out into half a foot of 

t 2 
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beard; her jaws lengthened, her face hardened, 
and her curled locks turned to pointed horns. 

When the poor king saw this he became thun- 
der-struck, not knowing what had happened to 
her, that a beauty with two suns should be thus 
transformed ; and, sighing and weeping, he every 
moment exclaimed, a Where are the locks that 
bound me? where are the eyes that transfixed 
me ? where is the mouth that was the pitfall of 
my soul, the trap of my breath, and the gin of my 
very heart ? But then must I be the husband of 
a she-goat, and be called a he-goat? No, no! 
my heart shall not break for this goat-face — for a 
goat that will butt me, and dirty my sheets." 

So saying, as soon as they got to the palace he 
put Renzolla into the kitchen, along with a cham- 
ber-maid, giving each of them a parcel of flax to 
spin, and desiring them to have the thread ready 
at the end of a week. 

The maid, obedient to the Icing, set about card- 
ing the flax, preparing and putting it on the 
distaff, twirling her spindle, reeling it, and work- 
ing away merrily ; so that on Saturday evening 
her thread was all done. But Renzolla, thinking 
she was still the same she had been in the Fairy's 
house, because she had not looked at herself in a 
glass, threw the flax out of the window, saying, 
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" A pretty thing, indeed, of the king to give me 
this employment ! If he wants shirts, let him 
buy them, and don't let him think to have me 
slaving for him. He should remember that I 
brought him home seven bags of gold, and that I 
am his wife, and not his servant j and I think he 
is somewhat of an ass to treat me in this way." 

With all that, when Saturday morning came, 
seeing that the maid had spun all her share of 
the flax, she grew very much afraid of getting 
perhaps a little carding ; so she went off to the 
palace of the Fairy, and told her her misfortune 3 
and she embraced her with great affection, and 
gave her a bag full of thread, that she might give 
it to the king, and show him that she was a 
notable and industrious housewife. But Ren- 
zolla took the bag, and, without uttering one word 
of thanks for the service, she went to the royal 
palace ; and the Fairy gathered nothing but 
stones from the ill soil of this graceless girl. 

When the king got the thread, he gave them 
two dogs, one to her, aud one to the maid, telling 
them to feed them aud rear them. The maid 
reared hers tenderly, treating it like a child 5 but 
Ren zolla saying, " My daddy left me this advict| 
when Turks are given to you # . 

• iC Dccenno sto penziero me lassaie 
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to comb dogs, and to carry dogs out to dung?" 
And with these words she flung the dog out of 
the window, which was quite another thing from 
leaping into the hoop. 

But after some months the king asked for the 
dogs, and Renzolla, who spun badly, ran away 
again to the Fairy ; and finding at the gate an 
old man who was the porter, he said to her, 
u Who are you, and who do you want?" Ren- 
zolla, bearing herself accosted in this abrupt way, 
said to him, u Don't you know me, you goat- 
beard you ?" — " Are you handing the knife to 
me ?" said the old man. " That 's the thief fol- 
lowing the bailiff. Keep off, said the pot, you 're 
dirtying me. Throw yourself forward, or you'll 
fall. I goat-beard, indeed ! You 're a goat-beard 
and a half ; for you merit this and worse for your 
presumption. Wait awhile, you impudent slut, 
and 1 11 presently enlighten you, and you will see 
to what your airs and your impudence hare brought 
you." 

So saying, he ran into a little room, and took a 
looking-glass, and set it before Renzolla, who, 6eeing 
her ugly, hairy visage, had like to die of terror. 
Rinaldo's horror when he viewed himself in the 

date li Turche." We do not fully understand this passage. 
It may be, " When you get Turkish slaves, treat them so. 1 * 
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enchanted shield, so changed from what he had 
been, was nothing to her dismay at seeing herself 
so changed that she did not know herself. The 
old man then said to her, " You ought to recol- 
lect, Itenzolla, that you are the daughter of a 
peasant, and that the Fairy had raised you to be 
a queen ; but you, rude, unmannerly, and un- 
grateful, that you are, having little gratitude for 
such favours, have kept her waiting in the mid- 
chamber without showing her the slightest mark 
of affection. So, itake and look ; go off with this, 
and come back for the rest. You trample on good 
manners. You see what a face you have got by 
it. You see what you have brought yourself to 
with your ingratitude; for, through the Fairy's 
malediction, you have not only changed face, but 
condition. But if you will act suitably to that 
white beard, go look for the Fairy ; throw your- 
self at her feet, tear that beard, scratch that face, 
thump that breast, and ask her pardon for the ill- 
usage you have given her ; for, as she is tender- 
hearted, she will be moved to compassion at your 
misfortunes," 

Renzolla, who felt that he touched the right 
key, and hit the nail on the head, followed the 
old man's advice; and the Fairy embraced her 
and kissed her, and restored her to her original 
form. She then put on her a dress laden with 
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gold, and, placing her in a magnificent coach, 
accompanied by a crowd of servants, led her to 
the king, who, seeing her so beautiful and so 
adorned, became as fond of her as of his own life, 
blaming himself for all the misery he had made 
her endure, but excusing himself on account of 
that odious goat-face which had been the cause 
of it. 

Thus Renzolla lived happy, loving her husband, 
honouring the Fairy, and showing herself grate- 
ful to the old man, having learned at her cost 
that 

" It is always good to be mannerly" 
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Pourquoi faut- 11 s'emerveiller, 
Que la raisoD la mieux sensee 
Lasse sou vent de veiller, 
Par des contes d'ogre et de fee 
Ingenieu8ement bercee, 
Prenne plaisir a s ommeiller ? 

Perraxjlt. 



The Fairy mythology of Prance, may be di- 
vided, as respects its locality, into two parts, that 
of Northern and that of Southern France. Of 
the former we have very few notices ; but of the 
latter, Gervase of Tilbury, who was marshal of 
the kingdom of Aries, has left us some interest- 
ing particulars, and other authorities enable us 
to carry it down to the present day. Speaking 
of the inhabitants of Aries, the marshal thus 
expresses himself : 

" They also commonly assert, that the Dracs 
assume the human form, and come early into 
the public market-place without any one being 
thereby disturbed. These, they say, have their 
abode in the caverns of rivers, and occasionally* 
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floating along the stream in the form of gold 
rings or cups, entice women or boys who are 
bathing ou the banks of the river ; for while they 
endeavour to grasp what they see, they are sud- 
denly seized and dragged down to the bottom : 
and this, they say, happens to none more than to 
suckling women, who are taken by the Dracs to 
rear their unlucky offspring; apd sometimes, after 
they have spent seven years there, they return 
to our hemisphere. These women say that they 
lived with the Dracs and their wives in ample 
palaces, in the caverns and banks of rivers. 

n We have seen one of these women, who was 
taken away while washing clothes on the banks 
of the Rhone. A wooden bowl floated along by 
her, and she, in endeavouring to catch it, having 
got out into the deep water, was carried down by 
the Drac, and made nurse to his son below the 
water. She returned uninjured, and was hardly 
recognised by her husband and friends after seven 
years* absence. 

" She related things equally wonderful, such as 
that the Dracs lived on people they had carried 
off, and turned themselves into human forms ; and 
that one day, when the Drac gave her an eel- 
pasty to eat, she happened to put her fingers, 
that were greasy with the fat, to one of her eyes 
and one side of her face, and she immediately be- 
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came endowed with most clear and distinct vision 
under the water. 

" When, therefore, the third year of her time 
was expired, and she had returned to her family, 
she very early one morning met the Drac in the 
market-place of Beaucaire. She knew and saluted 
him, inquiring about the health of her mistress 
and the child. To this the Drac replied, 1 Hark- 
ye/ said he; * with which eye do you see me?' 
She pointed to the eye she had touched with the 
fat: the Drac immediately thrust his finger into 
it, and he was no longer visible to any one 

Other versions of this story are to be met with, 
but this is the oldest. The word Drac, evidently 
derived from Draco, is, we apprehend, still in 
use. Fa leDrac, in Provengal, signifies Faire le 
diable. Goudelin, a Provengal poet of the seven- 
teenth century, begins his " Castel en l'Ayre" 
with these lines : 

Belomen qu' yeu fare* le Drac 
Se jamay trobi dins un sac, 
Cine 6 sies milante pistolos 
Espessos como de redolos. 

Respecting the Dracs, Gervase farther adds : 
tC There is also on the banks of the Rhone, 
under a guard-house, at the North-gate of the 
city of Aries, a great pool of the river In 

• Otia Imperialia, p. 987. 
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these deep places, they say that the Dracs are 
often seen of bright nights, in the shape of men. 
A few years ago, there was, for three successive 
days, openly heard the following words in the 
place outside the gate of the city, which I have 
mentioned, while the figure as it were of a man 
ran along, the bank : c The hour is passed, and the 
man does not come/ On the third day, about the 
ninth hour, while that figure of a man raised his 
voice higher than usual, a young man ran simply 
to the bank, plunged in, and was swallowed up ; 
and the voice was heard no more." 

Gervase also describes the Kobold, or House- 
spirit. 

" There are," says he, fC other demons, commonly 
called Follets, who inhabit the houses of simple 
country people, and can be kept away neither by 
water nor exorcisms j and as they are not seen, 
they pelt people as they are going in at the door 
with stones, sticks, and domestic utensils. Their 
words are heard like those of men, but their form 
does not appear. I remember to have met several 
wonderful stories of them in the Vita Abbreviata, 
et Miraculis beatissimi Antonii *." 

Either Gervase mistook, or the Fadas of the 

* P. 897* See Wales. Orthone, the House-spirit, who, 
according to Froissart, attended the Lord of Corassc, in Gas- 
cony, resembled Hinzelman in many points. 
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south of France were regarded as beings different 
from mankind. The former is, perhaps, the more 
likely supposition. He thus speaks of them : 

" This, indeed, we know to be proved every 
day by men who are beyond all exception ; that 
we have heard of some who were lovers of phan- 
toms of this kind *, which they call Fadas ; and 
when they married other women, they died before 
consummating the marriage. We have seen most 
of them live in great temporal felicity, who when 
they withdrew themselves from the embraces of 
these Fadas, or discovered the secret, lost not 
only their temporal prosperity, but even the com- 
fort of wretched life f 

Stories of the Fadas occur down to the present 
day. 

M In the legend of St. Armentaire," says M. de 
Cambry J, " composed about 1300, by Raymond, 
a gentleman of Provence, we read of the Fee Este- 
relle, and of the sacrifices to her, who used to 

* Hujusmodi larvarum. He classes the Fadas with Syl- 
vans and Pans. 

f P. 989. Speaking of the wonderful horse of Giraldus 
de Cabrihis, Gervase says, Si Fadus crat, i. e. says Leibnitz, 
incantatus, ut Fadcc, Fata, Fics. 

X 3Ionumcns Celtiques, p. 342. The author says, that 
Esterelle, as well as all the Fairies, was the moon. This we 
very much doubt. He derives her name from the Breton 
Escler, Brightness. Lauza, from Lac'h (Irish Cloch), a flat 
stone. 
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give barren women beverages to drink, to make 
them fruitful ; and of a stone called La Lauza 
de la Fada ; that is, the Fairy-stone on which 
they used to sacrifice to her." 

Elsewhere M. Cambry says : 

" La Tioule de las Fadas is within five leagues 
and a half of St. Flour, at Pinols, a village of 
Haute Auvergne ; it is composed of six large rude 
stones, covered by a seventh, larger and more 
massive than the rest ; it is twelve feet long and 
eight and a half wide." 

" The tradition relates, that a Fairy, who was 
fond of keeping her sheep on the spot occupied by 
this monument, resolved to shelter herself from 
the wind and rain ; she went very far, very far, 
to seek masses of granite that six oxen could not 
move, and she gave them the form of a little 
house j she carried the largest and heaviest on 
the top of her spindle, and was so little incom- 
moded by the weight of it, as to continue to spin 
all the way 

A French translation, in prose, of some manu- 
script Provengal ballads t, contains the two fol- 
lowing, which appear to be founded on popular 
legends. 

« 

• Page 232. 

t Ballades et Chants populaires de la Provence. Paris, 
1826. 
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in all their beauty. Often had he felt caressing 
arms t urine round his body, and seek to draw him 
to the subterranean grottoes ; but, supple and ex- 
pert, he escaped from their embraces, and hasted 
to regain the shore. 

In the evening, when the sea-wind cools the 
burning atmosphere, and all is silent, even to 
the ware, which now falls on itself with more 
gentleness, he loved> in a light bark, to row far 
from the city. Provided with two equal oars, he 
went far from the port, till he saw Marseilles only 
as a little white cloud, whence from time to time 
issued uncertain flashes of light. He then bent 
down over the azure sea, and his eye discerned, 
by the light of the stars, the thousand fishes who 
sport in its depths. He saw the various shells of 
strange colours and forms, and those forests of ma- 
rine plants which wave in the billows their flexible 
branches. 

One eveniug, as he was viewing attentively the 
irregular progress of a star-fish, he felt himself 
drawn to the bottom of the waves by an unknown 
power ; and on raising his eyes, he saw his bark 
immoveable, while he was descending into the 
abyss. 

a O heavens !" said the unfortunate youth -> 
u what fatal dizziness has precipitated me into 
the waves? Shall I then become food for the 
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monsters of the sea ? Born but yesterday, I must 
die to-day! O my father! O my young com- 
panions ! O lovely maidens, whose fair hair is 
held up by a golden pin, I shall never see you 
more !" 

He tried in vain to stretch out his arms, and 
strike the waves with his feet. He was immove- 
able, but he was not in pain. He breathed gently, 
and the water only just wet his lips. His locks 
were spread out, but no sea-weed rested on them 
or sullied them. His ear heard harmonious sounds, 
and the noise of the subterranean storms seemed 
to fly far from him. Oh ! who could tell what he 
saw in this mysterious voyage ! who could count 
the riches that the sea contains ! The monsters 
of the deep surrounded him, but instead of touch- 
ing his delicate body they regarded him with com- 
placency, and seemed to wait on this unknown 
guest. 

This novel course at length ceased, and he ar- 
rived at the gates of a splendid palace. The eye 
of man has never seen its fellow. It was formed 
of azure mother-of-pearl and of red coral j bril- 
liant pearls were incrusted in the walls, and the 
floor was of odoriferous amber. 

Then a charming fairy presented herself before 
him. 

vol. II. u 
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She was small, but beautiful with youth and 
love. Her slight waist was merely marked by a 
belt of sea-rushes. Her eyes were a thousand 
times more brilliant than the luminous wake that 
follows the ships, and her teeth were more white 
and more equal than the pearls of her dwelling. 
Her voice, that voice which commanded the storms ~ 
and the tempests, was soft. Her powerful hand, 
which at her will dragged vessels to the bottom 
of the abyss, was small and delicate. She was 
the most beautiful of all fairies, yet she had green 
hair. 

€S Brincan," said she, rt I love you," 
She added not another word, for Fairies speak 
but little when they make love to man, 

Brincan found himself in her arms before he 
had time to answer her and though he liked 
better black or fair hair than green, he returned 
her caresses, for she was beautiful and she was 
young. 

When they had passed as much time together 
as she wished, she said to him, " Return, my 
young friend, return to your father, but never 
speak of our love ; and to account for your ab- 
sence, I will give you two fishes, and you can say 
that fishing detained you." 

The same power which had conducted Brincan 
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to the palace of the Fairy made him reascend to 
his bark: he got into it, without his garments 
being wetted, with his two fishes. 

The night was entirely gone, the sun was 
rising, when he arrived at his father's. His two 
fishes were of so extraordinary a form that he did 
not venture to present them ; his fair Jocks had, 
moreover, taken in the embraces of the Fairy a 
greenish tinge. Every one questioned him about 
his fishes and the colour of his hair; but Brincan 
was careful not to open his lips, so much did he 
dread the Fairy and her terrible threats. 

In vain would he quit the shore of the sea, and 
fly to the lofty mountains, to escape the seductions 
of his strange mistress : an irresistible power al- 
ways drew hirii to his bark, and from his bark to 
the mysterious palace. 

At length Brincan saw a maiden who seemed 
to him more beautiful than the fairy, whose lover 
he was. He now was occupied with love, and he 
shunned his bark; he fled the sea-shore, and in 
proportion as the maiden returned his love and 
his caresses, his hair lost its greenish hue, and 
became fair again. 

It now appeared to him that his mysterious 
voyage to the bottom of the sea had been an illu- 
sion of the senses, the beautiful palace of mother- 
ly 
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of-pearl and coral a dream, the charming green- 
haired fairy no more than the confused recollection 
of broken slumbers. 

Fairies are powerful and cruel ; they regard 
us, who are of an inferior nature to theirs, as 
playthings, which they break at their will, and 
when any one irritates them, nothing can save 
him from their vengeance. 

Every time the unhappy Brincan approached 
her whom he loved, he received an invisible blow, 
of which the livid marks remained on his white 
skin ; he fell into excessive fits of languor ; he 
heard, evermore, threatening voices in pursuit of 
him. When the fairy had thus tormented him 
for some time, she awakened in his breast the 
desire of re-entering his bark, she led him far 
from the port of Marseilles, and she once more 
drew him down to the bottom of the sea. 

He descended towards the palace of coral and 
mother-of-pearl as the first time, but the salt 
water entered his mouth, frightful noises filled 
his ears, his dishevelled locks were torn by the 
marine plants, and the monsters of the deep ac- 
companied his passage with dreadful roars. 

He appeared before the fairy pale, bloody, and 
half dead with fear. She was standing: anger 
had made her face as colourless as that of her 
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lover, so that one could not say of which the fate 
was impending, so livid was the countenance of 
each, their lips so trembled with agitation. 

Nothing could move the Fairy ; neither Brin- 
can's youth, nor his beauty, nor his tears, that 
ran down his white cheeks, and fell on the amber 
floor of the palace. 

As she was in the habit of speaking but little, 
she fixed her bright eyes on the young man, and 
only uttered these words : " You have betrayed 
me — you shall die." She made a sign, and the 
unhappy Brincan of himself went out of the pa- 
lace and threw himself into the jaws of the mon- 
sters, who were waiting for their prey. As they 
tore him, he could hear the ferocious laugh of the 
ruthless Fairy. 

Some say, however, she was too fond of hand- 
some youths to let this one be devoured by mon- 
sters, but that she kept him with her for some 
time, without ever suffering him to return to 
earth, and that at length, when wrinkles came 
and furrowed the fair forehead of the unfortunate 
youth, and that age had paled his rosy cheeks, 
she allowed him to exhibit to man a premature 
old age ; and our fathers remember to have seen 
an old fisher, whose feeble hand could hardly hold 
his lines, and that old man, they said, was Brim 
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THE LUTIN. 

u Stay at the fire-side/' said old Margaret to 
her seven grandsons, u stay at the fire-side ; the 
Mistral is blowing with such violence that it 
shakes our roof $ and besides, it is this evening 
that the sabbath of the Fairies assembles, and the 
Lutins, who obey them, leave their abodes, and 
come in a thousand forms to mock the credulity 
of man." 

" What ! I stay ?" said the eldest of the young 
people : u no, indeed, I must go see the daughter 
of Jacques the ropemaker, She would not close 
her large blue eyes the whole night if I did not 
go to her father's before the moon was down/' 

u I must go catch crabs and urchins," said the 
second : " all the Fairie3 and all the Lutins in this 
world or the other will not prevent me." 

Thus all would run to their business or their 
pleasure, and they neglected the wise counsels of 
old Margaret 5 only the youngest was for a mo- 
ment shaken, when she said to him, u Stay, my 
little Richard, and I will tell you fine stories/' But 
he wanted to gather a nosegay of thyme and prim- 
roses by moonlight, and he set off with the re6t. 

When they were out of the cottage, u Our old 
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mother/' said they, " is always talking to us of 
wind and storm, and never was the weather finer 
or the sky more bright $ see how the moon walks 
with majesty through the transparent clouds!" 
They then perceived a little black horse quite 
near them. " Ah, ah !" said they, a here is old 
Valentine's horse, who has left his stable all alone, 
and is going to the water without his master." 
" My pretty little black horse, M said the eldest 
of the young people, patting the animal with his 
hand, " you shall not lose yourself to-night, and 
I will lead you myself to the fount." He then 
jumped up on the back of the horse ; and one of 
his brothers laughed and got up also ; a third fol- 
lowed him, and they finally all mounted, even 
little Richard, who would do like his elders. 

As they went along towards the fount, when 
they met any of their young friends, they invited 
them to mount on the little black horse, and they 
imprudently imitated them, so that the little black 
horse, whose back had stretched, had at last more 
than thirty to carry, and he only went the more 
gaily. 

The little black horse then began a smart and 
gentle trot, and the young people touched his sides 
with their heels, and said, u Gallop, my little 
horse, gallop ; you never carried such good riders." 

Meanwhile the wind had resumed its violence ; 
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they heard the roaring of the waves ; and the little 
black horse, instead of going to the fountain, went 
towards the shore, without being terrified at the 
noise the sea made. 

Richard began to regret his thyme and his 
primroses ; and the eldest of the seven brothers 
seized the raane of the little horse, and tried to 
make him turn round, thinking of the blue eyes 
of the daughter of Jacques the ropemaker, but in 
vain ; the horse still went straight forward until 
the wave came and wet the hoof of his left foot. 
He then began to neigh cheerfully, as when the 
horses of men have fine oats before them, or are 
beside a young mare all white; and instead of 
stopping, the little black horse only ran more 
swiftly into the sea. 

When the water was come up to the middle of 
these poor children, they reproached one another 
with their imprudence, and said, a This cursed 
little black horse is enchanted *. If we had fol- 
lowed the advice of old Margaret, we should not 
be lost." The farther the horse advanced into 
the sea the higher the water rose. It at last came 
over their heads, and they were all drowned. 

Towards morning old Margaret went out, 
anxious about the fate of her grandchildren. She 

* Est fee. 
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sought them every where without being able to 
find them, and inquired for them of all her neigh- 
bours without getting any tidings: she only 
learned that the eldest had not been to see the 
blue-eyed daughter of Jacques the ropemaker. 

As she was returning home, quite melancholy, 
she saw a little black horse come up to her, who 
went along capering and curvetting. When he 
came near her he began to neigh briskly, and ran 
so fast, that in an instant he was out of sight *. 

Our information respecting the Fairy system 
of the North of France is very incomplete. We 
only hear of the house-spirit Follet, or Gobelin. 
** In some parts of the country/' says Pere V Abbe, 
" they call by the name of Gobelin an esprit follet, 
who makes a noise in the night, shaking the goblets, 
and other vessels, or else cleaning them and set- 
tling the house. They still, in Normandy, call by 
this name an esprit follet. They threaten little 
children with the Gobelin : a the Gobelin will eat 
you ; the Gobelin villi take you f. v 

There appears to have prevailed in Fr 
during the middle ages, a strong belief i 

* It is singular how widely spread the notion is o 
spirits appearing in the form of horses. 

f Etymologie, p. i. p. 262. We c«n 
Pere s etymology of Gobelin. It is the i 
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beings called F6es. But there is nothing to lead 
us to suppose that the idea of them was different 
from that of what we have called Fairies of Ro- 
mance — women possessed of superhuman powers. 

The great liertrand Duguesclin married a lady, 
gamed Tiphaine, u extraite de noble lignee," says 
his old biographer ; « laquelle avoit environ vingt- 
quatre ans, ne onques n'avoit ete mariee et estoit 
bonne et sage, et moult experte aux arts d 'astro- 
nomic ; aucuns disoient qu'elle 6stoit 4 /aee mais 
non estoit, mais 6stoit ainsi inspiree et de la grace 
de Dieu." 

One of the chief articles of accusation against 
the heroic and unfortunate maid of Orleans was, 
" Que souvent alloit & une belle fontaine au pais 
de Lorraine, laquelle elle nommoit bonne fontaine 
aux Fees nostre Seigneur, et en icelui lieu tous 
ceulx de pays quand ils avoient fiebvre ils alloient 
pour recouvrer garison, et la alloit souvent la dite 
Jehanne la Pucelle, sous un grand arbre qui la 
fontaine ombroit, et s'apparurent a elle St. Ka- 
terine et St. Marguerite 

Of the Fees of France the most celebrated is 
Melusine, who was married to the count of Lu- 
signan. Towards the end of the 14th century 
Jean d f Arras collected the traditions relating to 

• Chartier. 
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her, and composed what he called her Chronicle. 
Stephen, a Dominican of the house of Lusignan, 
took up the history written by Jean d'Arras, gave 
it consistency, and cast such splendour about his 
heroine that several noble houses were ambitious 
of showing a descent from her. Those of Luxem- 
bourg and Rohan even falsified their genealogies 
for that purpose ; and the house of Sassenage, 
though it might claim its descent from a monarch, 
preferred Melusinc, and to gratify them it was 
feigned that when she quitted Lusignan she re- 
tired to the grot of Sassenage, in Dauphiny. 

The following is a slight sketch of the story of 
the fair Melusine*. 

u Ange par la figure, ct serpent par le reste." 



STORY OF MELUSINE. 

Elinas, king of Albania, to divert his grief for 
the death of his wife, amused himself with hunt- 
ing. One day, at the chase, he went to a fountain 
to quench his thirst : as he approached it he heard 
the voice of a woman singing, and on coming to 
it he found there the beautiful Fay Pressine. 

After some time the Fay bestowed her hand 

• Histoire de Melusine, tiree des Chroniques de 
Paris, 1G98. Dobcnck. 
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upon him, on the condition that he should never 
visit her in her lyings-in. 

Pressine had three daughters at a birth : Me- 
lusine, Melior, and Palatine. Nathas, the king's 
son by a former wife, hastened to convey the joyful 
tidings to his father, who, without reflection, flew 
to the chamber of the queen, and entered as she 
was bathing her daughters. Pressine, on seeing 
him, cried out that he had broken his word, 
and she must depart ; and taking up her three 
daughters, she disappeared. 

She retired to the Lost Island* ; so called because 
it was only by chance any, even those who had 
repeatedly visited it, could find it. Here she . 
reared her children, taking them every morning 
to a high mountain, whence Albania might be seen, 
and telling them that but for their father's breach 
of promise they might have lived happily in the 
distant land they beheld. 

When they were fifteen years of age, Melusine 
asked her mother particularly of what their father 
had been guilty. On being informed of it, she 
conceived the design of being revenged on him. 
Engaging her sisters to join in her plans, they 
set out for Albania : arrived there, they took the 
king and all his wealth, and, by a charm, inclosed 
him in a high mountain, called Brandelois, 

■ 

* I e. Ccphalonia, see vol. i. p. 63. 
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On telling their mother what they had done, 
she, to punish them for the unnatural action, con- 
demned Melusiue to become every Saturday a ser- 
pent, from the waist downwards, till she should 
meet a man who would marry her under the con- 
dition of never seeing her on a Saturday, and 
should keep his promise. She inflicted other 
judgments on her two sisters, less severe in pro- 
portion to their guilt. 

Melusine now went rambling through the world 
in search of the man who was to deliver her. She 
passed through the Black Forest, and that of Ar- 
dennes, and at last she arrived in the forest of 
Colombiers, in Poitou, where all the Fays of the 
neighbourhood came before her, telling her they 
waited for her to reign in that place. 

Raymond having accidentally killed the count, 
his uncle, by the glancing aside of his boar-spear, 
was wandering by night in the forest of Colom- 
biers. He arrived at a fountain that rose at the 
foot of a high rock. This fountain was called by 
the people the Fountain of Thirst, or the Foun- 
tain of the Fays *, on account of the many mar- 
vellous things that had happened at it. 

« 

* It is at this day (1698) corruptly called La Font de Sec ; 
and every year in the month of May a fair is held in the neigh- 
bouring mead, where the pastry-cooks sell figures of women, 
bien coiffees, called Merlusines — French Author's Note. 
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At the time, when Raymond arrived at the 
fountain, three ladies were diverting themselves 
there by the light of the moon, the principal of 
whom was Melusine. Her beauty and her ami- 
able manners quickly won his love: she soothed 
him, concealed the deed he had done, and married 
him, he promising on his oath never to desire to 
see her on a Saturday. She assured him that a 
breach of his oath would for ever deprive him of 
her whom he so much loved, and be followed by 
the unhappiness of both for life. Out of her great 
wealth, she built for him, in the neighbourhood 
of the Fountain of Thirst, where he first saw her, 
the castle of Lusignan. She also built Larochelle, 
Cloitre Malliers, Mersent, and other places. 

But destiny, that would have Melusine single, 
was incensed against her. The marriage was 
made unhappy by the deformity of the children 
born of one that was enchauted ; but still Ray- 
mond's love for the beauty that ravished both heart 
and eyes remained unshaken. 

Destiny now renewed her attacks. Raymond's 
cousin had excited him to jealousy and to secret 
concealment, by malicious suggestions of the pur- 
port of the Saturday retirement of the countess. 
He hid himself - } and then saw how the lovely 
form of Melusine ended below in a snake, gray 
and sky-blue, mixed with white. But it was not 
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horror that seized him at the sight, it was infinite 
anguish at the reflection that through his breach 
of faith he might lose his lovely wife for ever. 
Yet this misfortune had not speedily come on 
him, were it not that his son, GeofFroi with the 
tooth*, had burned his brother Freimund, who 
would stay in the abbey of Malliers, with the abbot 
and a hundred monks. At which the afflicted 
father, count Raymond, when his wife Melusine 
was entering his closet to comfort him, broke out 
into these words against her, before all the courtiers 
who attended her : — u Out of my sight, thou per- 
nicious snake and odious serpent ! thou contami- 
nator of my race !" 

Melusine's former anxiety was now verified, and 
the evil that had lain so long in ambush had now 
fearfully sprung on him and her. At these re- 
proaches she fainted away ; and when at length 
she revived, full of the profoundest grief, she de- 
clared to him that she must now depart from him, 
and, in obedience to a decree of destiny, fleet about 
the earth in pain and suffering, as a spectre, until 
the day of doom ; and that only when one of her race 
was to die at Lusignan would she become visible, 

* A boar's tusk projected from his mouth. According to 
Brantome, a figure of him, cut in stone, stood at the portal of 
the Melusine tower, which was destroyed in 1574. 
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" But one thing will I say onto thee before 
I part, that thou, and those who for more than 
a hundred years shall succeed thee, shall know 
that whenerer I am seen to borer over the fair 
castle of Lusignan, then will it be certain that 
in that very year the castle will get a new lord ; 
and though people may not perceire me in the air, 
yet tbey will see me by the Fountain of Thirst 5 
and thus shall it be so long as the castle stands in 
honour and flourishing— especially on the Friday 
before the lord of the castle shall die." 

She immediately, with wailing and loud la- 
mentation, left the castle of Lusignan *, and has 
erer since existed as a spectre of the night. Ray- 
mond died as a hermit on Monserrat. 

The president de Boissieu says f, that she 
chose for her retreat one of the mountains of Sas- 
senage, near Grenoble, on account of certain rats 
that are there, and to which she communicated a 
irirtue which makes them, at this day, one of the 
seven wonders of Dauphine. They are two in 

• At her departure she left the mark of her foot on the 
stone of one of the windows, where it remained till the castle 
was destroyed. 

t In his poem of Melusina, dedicated to Christina of 
Sweden. 
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number, of great beauty, and so admirably cut in 
the rock, that it is easy to see they are not the 
work of unaided nature. 

Melusine having chosen this place for her abode, 
and these vats for her baths, gave them the virtue 
of announcing, by the water they contain, the 
abundance or scantiness of the crops. When there is 
to be an abundant harvest, it rises over the edges, 
and overflows ; in middling years, the vats are but 
half full ; and when the crops are to fail, they are 
quite dry. One of these vats i3 consecrated to 
corn, the other to wine *. 

The popular belief was strong in France, that 
she used to appear on what was called the tower 
of Melusine as often as any of the lords of the race 
of Lusignan was to die ; and that when the fa- 
mily was extinct, and the castle had fallen to the 
crown, she was seen whenever a king of France was 
to depart this life. Mezeray informs us, that he 

• Lusineanieos postquam Melusina penates 
Indignata viro colubri sub imagine liquit, 

Ha?c ait qua -si turn prajbebunt antra recessum, 
Neve piis videar postquam ingrata colon is, 
Queis me proluerim tinae sint fertilU anni 
Higna, probaturam nunquam fallentia gentem. 
Ut cum testa dies Eoa luce micabit, 
Qua Sassenagiis successi finibus exsul, 
Utraque desudet puris in tempore lymphis, 
Et largos segetes hcec denotet, ilia racemos. 

VOL. II. X 
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was assured of the truth of the appearance of 
Melusine on this tower previous to the death of 
a Lusignan, or a king of France, by people of re- 
putation, and who were not by any means cre- 
dulous. She appeared in a mourning dress, and 
continued for a long time to utter the most heart- 
piercing notes of lamentation. 

The following passage occurs in Brantome's 
Eloge of the Duke of Monpensier, who, in 1574, 
destroyed Lusignan and several other retreats of 
the Huguenots: 

" I heard, more than forty years ago, an old 
veteran say, that when the Emperor Charles V. 
came to France, they brought him by Lusignan 
for the sake of the recreation of hunting the deer, 
who were there in great abundance in fine old 
parks of France; that he was never tired ad- 
miring and praising the beauty, the size, and 
the chef d'ceuvre of that house, built, which is 
more, by such a lady, of whom he made them tell 
him several fabulous tales, which are there quite 
common even to the good old women who washed 
their linen at the fountain, whom Queen Catherine 
of Medicis, mother to the king, would also ques- 
tion and listen to. Some toid her that thev used 
sometimes to see her come to the fountain to bathe 
in it, in the form of a most beautiful woman, and 
in the dress of a widow. Others said that they 
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used to see her, but very rarely, and that on 
Saturday evening (for in that state she did not let 
herself be seen), bathing, half her body being that 
of a very beautiful lady, the other half ending in a 
snake : others, that she used to appear a-top of the 
great tower in a very beautiful form, and as a snake. 
Some said, that when any great disaster was to 
come on the kingdom, or a change of reign, or a 
death, or misfortune among her relatives, who 
were the greatest people of France, and were kings, 
that, three days before, she was heard to cry, with 
a cry most shrill and terrible, three times. 

u This is held to be perfectly true. Several per- 
sons of that place, who have heard it, are positive 
of it, and hand it from father to son ; and say that, 
even when the siege came on, many soldiers and 
men of honour who were there affirmed it. But 
it was when the order was given to throw down and 
destroy her castles, that she uttered her loudest 
cries and wails. This is perfectly true, accord- 
ing to the saying of people of honour. Since then 
she has not been heard. Some old wives, however, 
say she has appeared to them, but very rarely." 

Jean d* Arras declares, that Serville, who de- 
fended the castle of Lusignan for the English 
against the Duk? of Berri, swore to that prince, 
upon his faith and honour, " that, three days 



x2 
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before the surrender of the fortress, there entered 
into his chamber, though the doors were shut, a 
large serpent, enamelled with white and blue, which 
came and struck its tail several times against the 
feet of the bed where he was lying with his wife, 
who was not at all frightened at it, though he was 
very much so ; and that when he seized his sword, 
the serpent changed all at once into a woman, and 
said to him, How, Serville, you who have been 
at so many sieges and battles, are you afraid! 
Know that I am the mistress of this castle, which 
I have built, and that you must surrender it very 
soon. When she had ended these words, she re- 
sumed her serpent-shape, and glided away so 
swiftly that he could not perceive her." The 
author adds, that the prince told him that other 
credible people had sworn to him that they too 
had seen her at the same time in other places in 
the neighbourhood, and in the same form. 



So far for the genuine French Fees. On the 
revival of learning they appear to have fallen into 
neglect, till the memory of them was awakened by 
the appearance of the translation of the Italian 
tales of Straparola, many of which seem to have 
become current among the peopl • ; and in the end 
of the seventeenth century, the Contes des Fees of 
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Perrault *, Madame d'Aulnoy, and their imitators 
and successors, gave them rogue throughout 
Europe. These tales are too well known to our 
readers to require us to make any observations on 
them. 

Having now gone through the eutire circle of 
the Fate and Fees, we shall give our final opinion 
respecting them and their name. Fairies we re- 
gard as corresponding precisely with the descrip- 
tion of them given in Vol. I. p. 50, from Lancelot 
du Lac ; and perhaps the simplest origin of the 
name is, that from Fatum were formed the Italian 
verb Fatare and the French Faer, of which Fata 
and Fee are participles. 

* The author of Lettres sur les Contes ties Fees, already 
referred to (p. 237), conceives the Contes dc ma Mthre VOye 
to be of great antiquity. He thinks they were Armorican 
Mabinogion; and as he derives Ogre from Oigour, he re- 
gards those, like Little Red Riding-Hood and Blue-Heard, in 
which no Ogres appear, as the most ancient. Puss in Boots 
and Little Poucet must have been, he thinks, at least modi- 
fied since the twelfth century, the date of the appearance of 
the O'igours in Europe ; but the origin of Little Red Riding- 
Hood, in which the wolf is so conspicuous an actor, completely 
loses itself in the gray mists of antiquity. 
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Duendecillo, Duendecillo, 
Quien quiera que seas 6 fueras, 
El dinero que tu das 
En lo que mandares vuelve. 

Calderon. 



When we inquire after the Fairy system of 
Spain, we are usually told that there is no such 
thing ; that the Inquisition has long since eradi- 
cated all such ideas. We do not wish to be re- 
garded as partisans of the Holy Office, but we 
roust express our disbelief of the assertion. We do 
not recollect having met, in Sefior Llorente's work, 
any accounts of prosecutions for Fairy heresy. 
We should give even the Holy Office its due. 

The story of Peter de Cabinam, given by 
Gervase of Tilbury *, in which the supernatural 
personages are, according to the custom of the 
middle ages, called Devils, appears to relate to 
beings answering, in some measure, to Fairies. So, 
also, does the account of the origin of the house of 

* Otia Imperialia, p. 982. 
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Hero *. Burton f tells us, that u Hierom Pauli, 
in his description of the city of Bercino (in Spain), 
relates how they (the terrestrial devils) have 
been familiarly seen near that town, about foun- 
tains and hills." We could wish the writer in 
the Quarterly Review % had described more accu- 
rately the personages whose song was completed 
by the Humpback. 

The house-spirit is known in Spain under the 
name of Duende, or Trasgo ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the supposed terrors of the Inquisition, we 
believe there are as many Duende stories in Spain 
as Brownie ones in Scotland. The learned Father 
Feijoo has an essay on Duendes, in which he dis- 
proves their existence §. As, however, like most 
other learned men, he wrote chiefly from books, his 
examples are Hodeken and the Kobolds, whom he 
read of in Agricola and others. 

The Duende plays precisely the same tricks 
as the Follet and Gobelin of France; and if the 
description of him, given by Cosimo, in Calderon's 

• Quarterly Review, vol. xxii. f Anat. of Mel. p. 48. 
$ VoL xxxii. They were Witches, in the Italian tale of 
RedL 

§ Teatro Critico, torn. ii. The philosophical Padre very 
truly says, that the Duende is most usually a knavish ser- 
vant, who has his own good reasons for making: » noise, awl 
disturbing or frightening the family. 
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Dama Duende, be the popular one, the Duende 
is uot unlike the Monaciello of Naples : — 

Era un Frayle 
Tamaiiito, y tenia puesto 
Un cucurucho tamano ; 
Que por estas senas creo, 
Que era Duende Capuchino. 

The cucurucho, or Hood, is also the appendage 
of the Nis, the Hobgoblin, and the Brownie. 
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Up the hill I went, and gazed round, 
Hoping golden maids to see; 

Trooping lovely maidens came, who 
Round the hill danced merrily. 

All the sweetest ditties singing, 
Sweetest ditties that might be ; 

Bearing fragrant apple-blossoms, 
These fair maidens came to me. 
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FINNS. 

Bee ! thou little mundane bird ! 
Fly away to where I bid thee; 
O'er the moon, beneath the sun, 
Beliind the lofty heaven's stars, 
Close by the Wain's axle— fly 
To the great Creator's court. 

Finnish Rune. 

Of the mythology of the Finnish race, the first, 
probably, that appeared in Europe, and one of the 
most widely spread in the world, our knowledge 
is very slight. It appears, however, either to have 
influenced that of the Gothic race, or to have been 
affected by it. 

The Finlanders, Laplanders, and other nations 
of this race, who are neighbours of the Scandina- 
vians and Germans, believe, like them, in Dwarfc 
and Kobolds. The former they describe as having 
a magnificent region under the ground, to which 
mortals are sometimes admitted and are there 
sumptuously entertained, getting plenty of to- 
bacco and brandy, and other things esteemed by 
them delicious. 
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The Kobold of Finland is called Para (from 
the Swedish Bjara) ; he steals the milk from other 
people's cows, carries and coagulates it in his sto- 
mach, and then disgorges it into the churn of his 
mistress. There is a species of mushroom, which, 
being fried with tar, salt, and sulphur, and then 
beaten with a rod, the woman who owns the Ko- 
bold will quickly appear, and entreat to spare 
him *. 

The Hungarians, or Magyaren, as they call 
themselves, are a portion of the Finnish race. A 
collection of their popular tales has -been lately 
published f. The editor assures us that he took 
them from the lips of an old Hungarian soldier, 
who knew no language but his own. We there- 
fore cannot but regard the tales as genuine, though 
the mode and tone in which they are narrated by 
the editor are not always the best. They contain 
no traits of popular mythology, — a circumstance 
not a little remarkable j they rather resemble the 
French and Italian Fairy tales. Several of them 
are very pleasing - } and it was our intention to have 
inserted specimens of them in this place, but our 
limits have forbidden it. 

* Hiihs, Finland und seine Bewohner. 

f Gaal, Marchen der Magyaren. Wen, 1 822. 
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SLAVES. 

Whatsoe'er at eve had raised the workmen, 
Did the Vila raze ere dawn of morning. 

Boxcring** Servian Popular Poetry. 



The Slavonian race, afciu to the Gothic, is 
widely spread : it numbers among its stems the 
Russians, Poles, Bohemians, Moravians, Servians, 
and the nations dwelling to the north-east of the 
Adriatic. Our knowledge of its popular mytho- 
logy is very limited. 



According to Delrio *, a demon, in the attire of 
a mourning widow, used, in the Eastern Russia, 
to go through the fields at noon in harvest-time, 
and break the legs and arms of the workmen, who 
failed, when they saw her, to fall on their faces 
and worship her. 

The Russians also believe in a species of water 
and wood-maids, called Rusalki. They are of a 
beautiful form, with long green hair; they swing 

• L. iL Sect. 2. 
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and balance themselves on the branches of trees- 
bathe in lakes and rivers — play on the surface of 
the water— and wring their locks on the green 
meads at the water-edge *. 



The Servian ballads, that have lately appeared, 
have made us acquainted with an interesting 
species of beings called Vilas +. These are repre- 
sented as mountain-nymphs, young and beautiful, 
clad in white, with long flying hair. Their voice 
is said to resemble that of the woodpecker. They 
shoot, according to popular belief, deadly arrows 
at men, and sometimes fall upon children: yet 
the general character of the Vilas is to injure 
none but those who intrude upon their Loins, or 
roundels. 

The Vilas sometimes appear gaily dancing their 
kolos beneath the branches of the Vishnia or Vis- 
tula cherry; sometimes a Vila is introduced com- 
forting the sorrows of an enamoured deer ; at other 
times collecting storms in the heavens \ ; now fore- 

• Monc, vol. i. p. 144. 

f The Vila is conceived, and perhaps not without reason, 
to have some affinity to the Scandinavian Vola. 

% Bo wring, p. 175. Sabcjam oblakc, cloud-gatherer, is an 
epithet of the Vila, answering to the Supikfiy^trfif of the 
Grecian Zeus. 
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telling to a hero his impending death*; now ruth- 
lessly casting down each night the walls of a rising 
fortress, till a young and lovely female is immured 
within them f. 

Being totally unacquainted with the Slavonian 
languages, we take the liberty of borrowing the 
following poems from Mr. Bowring's "Servian 
Popular Poetry." 

VILAS. 

Vishnia ! lovely Vishnia ! 
Lift thy branches higher; 
For beneath thy branches 



♦ " Death of Kralwich Marko." Bowring, p. 97- 
t " The building of Skadra." Ibid. p. 64. This beauti- 
ful poem is too long to quote, and too well known to require 
it The following illustrations of it seem to have escaped the 
translators : — " When Charles the Great intended to make a 
channel between the Rhone and Danubius, look ! what his 
workmen did in the day, these spirits flung down in the night" 
Burton, Atiat. of McL, p. 43. " When they went to build a 
wall round Copenhagen, it sank incessantly, and they found 
it scarcely possible to get it to stand. They then took an in- 
nocent little girl, put her on a chair at a table, and gave her 
playthings and sweetmeats. While she sat there amusing 
herself, twelve masons built a vault over her, and when it was 
complete, they, to the sound of music, raised the wall over it, 
which is, therefore, regarded now as immovable." Thick 
JDanske FoUccsagn, vol; i. p. 3. The same work informs us 
that they used, in Denmark, to bury a live lamb under 
every church, and a live horse in every churchyard. 
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Vilas dance delighted ; 
While Radish a dashes 
From the flowers the dew-drops, 
Vilas two conveying, 
To the third he whispers : 
" O be mine, sweet Vila ! 
Thou, with mine own mother, 
In the shade shalt seat thee ; 
Silken vestments spinning, 
Weaving golden garments V 



* We have just confessed our utter ignorance of the Slavo- 
nian languages, yet we doubt if in this and the following 
piece Mr. Bowring's version be psrfectly faithfuL The fol- 
lowing is a faithful version of the German translation of this 
poem in the Wiener Jahrbiicher, vol. xxx. 

Cherry ! dearest cherry ! 
Higher lift thy branches, 
Under which the Vilas 
Dance their magic roundels. 
Them before Radish a 
Dew from flowers lashes, 
Leadeth on two Vilas, 
To the third he sayeth — 
" Be thou mine, O Vila ! 
Thou shalt, with my mother, 
In the cool shade seat thee ; 
Soft silk deftly spinning 
From the golden distaff." 

Radisha, we are told, is a Servian man's name, derived 
from a word signifying joy. The German reviewer queries 
if it be not a mythological name. He farther, on the two 
last lines, asks, " Does not this situation point to India ?" 
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DEER AND VILA. 

A young deer track'd his way through the lone forest 

One lonely day — another came in sadness — 

And the third dawn'd, and brought him sighs and sorrow ; 

Then he address'd him to the forest Vila : 

" Young deer," she said, " thou wild one of the forest! 

Now tell me what great sorrow has oppress'd thee ; 

Why wanderest thou thus in the forest lonely: 

Lonely one day — another day in sadness — 

And the third day with sighs and anguish groaning?" 

And thus the young deer to the Vila answered : 
" O thou sweet sister I Vila of the forest ! 
Me has indeed a heavy grief befallen ; 
For I had once a fawn, mine own beloved, 
And one sad day she sought the running water ; 
She entered it, but came not back to bless me. 
Then, tell me, has she lost her way and wander'd ? 
Was she pursued and captured by the huntsman ? 
Or has she left me ? — has she wholly left me — 
Loving some other deer — and I forgotten ? 
Oh, if she has but lost her way, and wanders, 
Teach her to find it — bring her back to love me ! 
Oh, if she has been captured by the huntsman, 
Then may a fate as sad as mine await him ! 
But if she has forsaken me— if, faithless, 
She loves another deer, and I forgotten- 
Then may the huntsman speedily overtake her 



* This version differs considerably from the German one of 
Talvi We feel quite convinced that Mr. Bowring has mis- 
taken the sense. 

VOL. II. Y 
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We have already observed* how almost all na- 
tions compare female beauty to that of the beings 
of their legendary creed. With the Servians the 
object of comparison is the lovely Vila. (C She is 
fairer than the mountain- Vila/' is the highest 
praise of woman's beauty. In the ballad of " The 
Sister of the Kapitan Leka" it is said of the 
heroine Rossandra, that in no country, either 
Turkey, or the land of the Kauran, or Giaours, 
was her fellow to be found. No white Bula (Mo- 
hammedan), no Vlachin (Greek), no slender La- 
tiness (Roman Catholic), could compare with her. 

And who on the hills hath seen the Vila — 
E'en the Vila, brother, must yield to her. 

The swiftness of the Vila also affords a subject 
of comparison : a fleet horse is said to be u Vilaish/' 
or " swift as a Vila." 



In the fine Illyrian ballad of u Lord Mercury +" 
we find another species of supernatural beings, 
which we know not well how to class. Lord Mer- 
cury had been despatched by the king to fetch 

• Vol. L p. 32. 

•f La Guzla, ou Choix de Poesies Illyriques. Paris, 1827- 
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the queen to the camp. He rode three days and 
nights without stopping. 

" And when he was upon the shore of the lake of Cettina, 
he bade his squires to pitch his tent, and himself went down 
to the lake to drink. And the lake was covered with a thick 
mist, and mingled cries were heard issuing from the fog. 

" And the water was agitated, and boiled up like the whirl- 
pool of the Jemizza when it sinks beneath the earth. When 
the moon arose, the fog dispersed ; and, behold ! an army of 
little dwarfs on horseback galloped along the lake as if it was 
frozen. 

" As they attained the shore, man and horse increased till 
they were of the size of the mountaineers of Dooare *, and 
they formed in ranks, and went along in good order, riding 
along the plain, and bounding with joy. 

u And sometimes they became gray as the fog, and the 
grass was seen through their bodies; and other times their 
arms glittered, and they seemed all fire. Suddenly a war- 
rior, mounted on a black courser, issued from the ranks. 

" And when he was before Mercury he made his horse 
curvet, and showed that he wished to combat with him. Then 
Mercury made the sign of the cross, and spurring his good 
horse, he charged the phantom at full speed, with his lance 
depressed. 

" Eight times did they meet in the middle of their course, 
and their lances bent on their cuirasses like leaves of the iris ; 



* These people are remarkable for their lofry stature. 

y2 
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but at each encounter the horse of Mercury fell on his knees, 
for the horse of the phantom was much the stronger. 

" 4 Let us alight,' said Mercury, 6 and fight once more on 
foot.' Then the phantom sprang down from his horse, and 
ran against brave Mercury ; but he was borne to the ground 
at the first shock, maugre his stature and his great strength. 

" 6 Mercury ! Mercury ! Mercury ! thou hast vanquished 
me!' said the phantom. 'For my ransom I will give thee 
a counsel : Return not unto thy house, for thou there wilt 
meet thy death.' The moon was veiled, and champion and 
army instantly vanished." 

Lord Mercury neglected this and other warn- 
ings: he returned home, and was poisoned by his 
faithless spouse, Euphemia. 
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When evening's shades o'er Gorcc's isle extend. 
The nimble Yumbos from the Paps descend, 
Slily approach the natives' huts, and Meal, 
With secret hand, the pounded coos-coos meal 

MS. 
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Loud from the hills the sound of riot comes, 
Where V umbos shout, and beat their Jaloff drums. 

MS. 



The Jaloff inhabitants of the mainland of Africa, 
opposite the isle of Goree, believe in a species of 
beings who have a striking and surprising cor- 
respondence with the Gothic Fairies. 

They call them Yumbos, and describe them as 
being about two feet high, of a white colour, as 
every thing preternatural is in Africa. It is re- 
markable that, acting on the same principle as the 
Greeks, who called their Furies Eumenides, and 
the Scots and Irish, who style the Fairies Good 
Neighbours, or Good People, the Africans call the 
Yumbos, Bachna Rachna, or Good People. 

The dress of the Yumbos exactly corresponds 
with that of the natives, and they imitate their 
actions in every particular. They attach them- 
selves to particular families 3 and whenever any 
or* their members die, the Yumbos are heard to 
lament them, and to dance upon their graves. 
The Moors believe the Yumbos to be the souls of 
their deceased friends. 
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The chief abode of the Yumbos is a subterra- 
neous dwelling on the Paps, the hills about three 
miles distant from the coast. Here they dwell in 
great magnificence, and many wonderful stories 
are told of those persons, particularly Europeans, 
who have been received and entertained in the 
subterraneous residence of the Yumbos : of how 
they were placed at richly furnished tables ; how 
nothing but hands and feet were to be seen, which 
laid and removed the various dishes ; of the nu- 
merous stories the underground abode consisted 
of; the modes of passing from one to the other 
without stairs, &c. &c. 

In the evening the Yumbos come down to the 
habitations of man,, wrapped close in their pangs*, 
with only their eyes and nose visible. They steal 
to the huts, where the women are pounding in 
mortars the coos-coos, or corn, watch till the 
pounders are gone for sieves to searce the meal, 
and then slily creep to the mortars, take out the 
meal, and carry it off in their pangs, looking every 
moment behind them, to see if they are observed 
or pursued ; or, they put it into calabashes, and 
arranging themselves in a row, like the monkeys, 
convey it from hand to hand, till it is placed in 
safety. 

* The Pang is an oblong piece of cloth, which the natives 
v wrap round their bodies. 
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They are also seen at night in their canoes, out 
fishing in the bay. They bring their fish to land, 
and, going to the fires kindled by the natives to 
keep away the wild beasts, they steal each as 
much fire as will roast his fish. 

They bury palm-wine, and when it becomes 
sour they drink of it till it intoxicates them, and 
then make a great noise, beating JalofF drums on 
the hills *. 

* 

* For the preceding account of the Yumbos we are in- 
debted to a young lady, who spent several years of her child- 
hood at Goree. What she related to us she had heard from 
her maid, a JalofF woman, who spoke no language but J aloft". 
She had promised to write down one or two of the tales she 
had heard, but was prevented by sudden illness. 
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Psalm xci. 5. Chaldaki. 
And the Mazikeen shall not come near thy tents. 



It has long been an established article of belief 
among the Jews that there is a species of beings, 
which they call Shedeem *, Shehireem f, or Ma- 
zikeen %* These beings exactly correspond to 
the Arabian Jinns § ; and the Jews hold that it is 
by means of them that all acts of magic and en- 
chantment are performed. 

The Talmud says the Shedeem were the off- 
spring of Adam. After he had eaten of the tree 
of life, Adam was excommunicated for one hun- 
dred and thirty years. u In all those years," 
saith Rabbi Jeremiah Ben Eliezar, " during which 

• from ttw to lay waste, Deut xxxii. 17^ 
t D % pUW from ijntr horreo, Isaiah, xiii. 22. 
\ 3*p*iD from pn to hurt. 

§ Moses Edrchi, our informant, says, the Mazikeen are 

called, in the Arabic language, znoon (ej>}^/). See voL L 
p. 39, note. 
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Adam was under excommunication, he begat spi- 
rits, demons, and spectres of the night, as it is 
written, r Adam lived one hundred and thirty 
years, and begat children in his likeness, and in 
his image/ which teaches, that, till that time, he 
had not begotten them in his own likeness." 

In Berashith Rabba, R. Simon says, u During 
all the one hundred and thirty years that Adam 
was separate from Eve, male spirits lay with her, 
and she bare by them, and female spirits lay with 
Adam, and bare by him." 

These Shedeem or Mazikeen are held to re- 
semble the angels in three things. They can see 
and not be seen 5 they have wings and can fly$ 
they know the future. In three respects they 
resemble mankind : they eat and drink ; they 
marry and have children; they are subject to 
death. It may be added, they have the power of 
assuming any form they please ; and so the agree- 
ment between them and the Jinns of the Arabs is 
complete. 

Mr. Moses Edrehi, a learned Jew of Morocco, 
has translated into Spanish for us several of the 
tales of the Mazikeen contained in the Talmud and 
Rabbinical writings. From our stores we select 
the following as specimens. According to our usual 
custom, we adhere strictly to our original. 
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THE BROKJEN OATHS- 

There was a man who was very rich, and who 
had but one only son. He bestowed upon him 
every kind of instruction, so that he became very 
learned and of great talent. 

Before his death the old man gave a great en- 
tertainment, and invited all the chief people of 
the city ; and when the entertainment was over, 
he called his son, and made him swear, in the 
name of the great God of the whole universe, that 
he never would travel or go out of his own country. 
He then left him the whole of his riches on this 
condition, and made him sign a paper to that 
effect, with sufficient witnesses, in the presence 
of all that company, and he gave the paper into 
the custody of one of the principal persons. 

Some years after the death of his father there 
came a very large ship from India, laden with 
merchandise of great value. The captain, when 
he arrived, inquired after the father of this young 
man, and the people said unto him that he was dead, 
but that he had left a son, and they conducted 
the captain to the young man's dwelling. The 
captain then said unto him, " Sir, I have brought 
hither much property belonging to thy father, and 
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as there is much property of thy father's still re- 
maining, if thou wilt come with me, thou wilt be 
able to obtain much riches, for thou canst recover 
all that is owing unto thy father." He made an- 
swer unto the captain and said, that he could not 
travel, as he had taken an oath unto his father that 
he never would go out of the country. The cap- 
tain, however, ceased not every day to persuade 
him, until at length he gave him his word that 
he would go with him. 

He then went unto the learned Rabbin that 
were at that time, to see if they would give him 
absolution respecting the oath he had sworn unto 
his father. But they counselled him not to leave 
the country. But his eagerness to acquire more 
riches was so great, that he would not hearken 
unto the counsel of any one. So he finally took 
his resolution, and went away with the captain. 

Now, when they were in the midst of the sea, 
lo ! the ship went to pieces, and all the merchan- 
dise that was on board was lost, and all the people 
were drowned, save only this young man, who got 
upon a plank. And the water carried him about 
from one place unto another, until it cast him 
upon the land. But here he was in danger of 
starving, and had nothing to eat but the herbs 
of the field, or to drink but the running water. 

One day an exceeding large eagle drew near 
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unto him, and seated himself on the ground before 
him. As he was now reduced to despair, and had 
little hopes of being able to preserve his life, and 
knew not where he was, he resolved to mount this 
eagle, and to sit upon his back. He accordingly 
mounted the bird, and the eagle flew with him 
until he brought him unto a country that was 
inhabited, where he left him. 

When he saw that he was in a land where there 
were people, he was greatly rejoiced, and he im- 
mediately inquired where the great Rabbi of that 
country dwelt. But all the people that were there 
stood mocking at him, and cursing him, and say- 
ing that he should die, because lie had broken the 
oath he had sworn unto his father. When he 
heard this, he was greatly astonished at their 
knowing it, but he went to the house of the chief 
person among them, who said unto him that he 
should abide in his house until they did him jus- 
tice, because in that country they were all Ma- 
zikeen, and they wanted to kill him because he 
deserved death on account of the oath to his fa- 
ther, which he had broken. " Therefore/' said he, 
" when they will sentence thee, and will lead thee 
forth to punishment, cry aloud and say, I call for 
justice before God and the king! The king will 
then do his utmost to deliver thee out of their 
hands, and thou wilt remain alive/' 
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Accordingly, when he was tried before the 
senate, and before their princes and great men, 
he was found guilty, and sentenced to death, ac- 
cording to the law of God. And when they led 
him forth to be slain, he put his fingers before 
God, and before his majesty the king*. 

When they heard this they took him before the 
king, who examined him, and saw that, in justice, 
he was worthy of death. But the king asked him 
if he had studied or knew the law of Moses, or 
had studied the Talmud, and various authors; 
and he saw that he was very learned, and a great 
Rabbi, and it grieved him much that he should 
be put to death. The king, therefore, begged 
that they would defer his execution until the fol- 
lowing day, for he wished to give his case a little 
further consideration* At this they all held their 
peace and departed. 

Next day all the senators, governors, chief men, 
and all the people of the city, came together to 
see and to hear the sentence of the king, and also 
to behold the death of this man, as it would be 
for them a very curious sight. 

Now, while they were all standing there assem- 
bled, before the king came forth from his palace 
to give his judgment he called for this man who 

• To signify that he appealed to them. 
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was condemned to death, and asked him if he was 
willing to remain with him and teach his children 
what he knew, as, in such case, he would do his 
utmost to deliver him from death. He made 
answer that he was willing. The king then went 
forth from his palace, and seated himself upon his 
throne of judgment, and called all the chief men, 
and all the people, and spake unto them in this 
sort: 

" Sirs, it is a truth that you have adjudged 
this man to death, which he deserves : but there 
is no rule without an exception ; and I believe 
that this man hath not yet come to his time that 
he should die. For if it was the will of God that 
he should die, he would have died along with the 
rest of the people who were on board the same ship 
with him when the ship went to pieces, and not 
have escaped as he hath done. Again, if it was the 
will of God that he should die, he would not have 
reached the land, and an eagle would not have 
come and brought him hither amongst us. In like 
manner, God hath delivered him from you ; for he 
might have been slain by you. He hath thus been 
delivered out of these manifold and great perils ; 
and it therefore seemeth unto me that he should 
live: as for the sin that he hath committed, in 
breaking his oath, it is between him and God, who 
will reward him for it one day or other. He shall 
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therefore be free from us 5 and I ordain that no 
one shall touch him, or do him any evil; and 
whosoever troubleth him shall be put to death." 

When they heard these words of the king, they 
all expressed themselves well pleased at his de- 
cision ; and the man remained in the house of the 
king, teaching his children. He continued in the 
palace for three years, highly respected by every 
one, and greatly esteemed by the king for his ta- 
lents and his capacity. 

Now it came to pass that the king was obliged 
to set forth with an army, to war against one of 
the provinces of his kingdom which had rebelled. 
As he was on the point to set out, he called for 
this man, and gave him all the keys of his palaces 
and his treasures, and said unto him, " Behold ! 
thou mayest view every thing that is in the land 
and in the palaces ; but thou hast here a golden 
key of one palace which thou must beware of 
opening ; for on the day that thou openest it I will 
slay thee." Then, charging the people to respect 
and attend to him, the king took his leave of him 
and departed. 

When the king was gone, he began to open and 
examine all the palaces, and all the curiosities, 
which were such as he had never seen in his life, 
and all the treasures of the greatest riches that 
could be in the world ; in short, he saw mountains 
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upon mountains of diamonds of great weight, and 
other things of various kinds, most admirable to 
behold. But when he had seen all, he was not 
satisfied ; he wanted to see more. And as his 
desire was very great, he would open the other 
palace - } and he thought he should suffer no in- 
jury thereby, so that he resolved to open it. Five 
or six times he drew nigh to open it, and as often 
he drew back in fear: at length he took courage 
and opened it. 

There were seven apartments, one within the 
other, and every apartment was full of different rich 
and curious things. In the seventh apartment was 
the princess, with other women, all richly dressed, 
and very beautiful. When the princess saw him, 
she gave a sigh, and said, " Man, it grieveth me 
for thee! how art thou come hither? Where is 
thy regard for the advice of my father, who en- 
treated thee rtbt to open this palace, when he gave 
thee the keys of his palaces and his treasures, and 
straitly charged thee not to come hither? Know 
now that my father is coming, and that he will 
surely slay thee. But if thou wilt follow my 
counsel, and wilt espouse me, I will save thee $ 
but thou must give unto me thy oath, that thou 
wilt do it." He replied that he would, and he 
sware unto her, and gave it unto her in writing. 
She then said unto him ? " When my father asketh 
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thee why thou hast opened the palace, thou shalt 
make answer, and say that thou desirest to marry 
me, and then he will let thee escape, and not slay 
thee." 

He had scarcely ended speaking with her, when 
the king entered, with his sword drawn in his 
hand, to slay him. Then he threw himself on 
the ground, and began to entreat him, and said, 
that he v was desirous to marry the princess. When 
the king heard this, he was rejoiced that he would 
remain there, and so teach his children all the 
knowledge he possessed ; for he was of great capa- 
city in every thing. He therefore told him, that 
he would leave it to his daughter, whether she 
would have him or not. The king then asked his 
daughter, and she replied, u What your majesty 
doth for me is well done." The king then gave 
his consent for her marriage with him. The con- 
tract was made, and notice was given to all the 
chief persons of the city, and the wedding was ap- 
pointed to be in two months. 

When the appointed time was come, all the 
chief men of all the provinces of the kingdom 
were invited, and a great feast was made to cele- 
brate the marriage of the princess ; and they were 
married to their great joy and happiness. 

On the first night of their marriage, when the 
husband and the wife were alone, she said unto 
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him, " Behold ! I am not like one of you, and 
thou seest that, thanks be unto God ! there is no 
defect in my body ; if, therefore, though we have 
been publicly married with the consent of my fa- 
ther, thou art not content to live with me as hus- 
band and wife, thou art at liberty, and no one 
shall know it; but if thou art content with all 
thy will, thou must swear unto me that thou wilt 
never leave me. 1 ' 

He replied, that he was well content with every 
thing ; and he sware unto her, and wrote it down 
on paper, and signed it with his hand, and gave 
it unto her ; and they lived happily as man and 
wife for many years, and they had children ; and 
his first-born he named Solomon, after the name 
of king Solomon. 

Immediately after the marriage, the king caused 
it to be proclaimed that his son-in-law should be 
the second person in the kingdom to give judg- 
ment, and to punish such as should be deserving 
of punishment. This the king did with the con- 
sent of all the great men of the country. 

But, after some years, this man began to be 
very anxious and melancholy $ and his wife asked 
him many times what it was that ailed him, but 
he would never tell her the cause : yet she per- 
suaded him so much, that he at length told it 
unto her, and said, that when he looked upon his 
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children he remembered the other children that 
he had, and his other wife, and that he yearned 
to behold them once more. His wife replied, 
" My dear husband, let not this give thee any 
uneasiness, for if thou wishest to see them, thou 
canst see them/' He answered, " If thou wilt do 
me this favour and grace I shall thank thee much." 
She asked him how long he wished to stay with his 
wife and children, and he answered, three months ; 
but she said, w No ; I will give thee the space of 
a year, on condition, that as soon as the year is 
expired thou return again unto me." He an- 
swered, a If thou show me this favour, I will do all 
that thou wilt command me." She said, " Take 
an oath that thou wilt keep thy word." He then 
sware, and wrote it down on paper, and gave it 
unto her. 

She then called one of her servants, and ordered 
him to convey him to his own house, with all the 
speed he could make ; and in the space of a few 
minutes he found himself in his own house, with 
his wife and children. The man then asked him 
if he had any commands for his lady ? He re- 
plied, H I have nothing to do with thee or thy 
lady. I am now with my wife and children ; I 
know no other, and therefore I have no message 
to give." 
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The servant then returned to his mistress ; and 
she asked him what his master had said, and if 
he had given him any message. He answered, 
u Madam, if I tell thee what he hath said, thou 
wilt not believe me." She then pressed him, and 
he told her all. She said, " It doth not signify." 

He remained, then, very happy with his family ; 
but at the end of the year his wife sent a messen- 
ger unto him, to call him back unto her, as the year 
was expired. But he answered that he would not, 
and that he had nothing to do with them, as he 
was a man, and had nothing more to say with 
them. The messenger returned and told his mis- 
tress, and she sent other messengers of greater 
dignity, as she said this one is not sufficient for 
him. But he made the same reply that he had 
made unto the first. She then sent greater still, 
three or four times; and at last she was obliged 
to send her son Solomon. 

When he saw his son he embraced him and 
asked him what he wanted. He told him that his 
mother had sent him, that he might come back 
with him, and that if he would not, she would 
come and avenge herself upon him. His father 
replied, that he had no mind to depart from his 
house, that he would stay with his wife and chil- 
dren, who were human beings like himself. So 
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when his son saw that there was no remedy, and 
that he would not come with him, he returned 
unto his mother, and related the whole unto her. 

His mother was then obliged to go herself with 
her great army. When they arrived at the city 
where the man dwelt, they said unto the princess 
that they would go up and slay the man that was 
her husband, and all the people of the city $ but 
she answered, u No; they had not permission to 
kill any one, as all the Hebrews, when they lie 
down to sleep at night, make their prayers unto 
God to protect and guard them from all Mazi- 
keen ; so that we have no right or permission to 
touch tbem ; and if we do them a mischief, we shall 
be chastised for it by the God of Israel, who go- 
verned, the whole world. Do you, therefore, bide 
here without the city, and in the morning I and 
my son Solomon will arise and go unto the school of 
the Rabbin and the Sanhedrim, and if they will do 
me justice with him, well; if not, I will avenge 
myself upon him and upon them." They all made 
answer and said, u It is well said." 

In the morning she arose with her son So- 
lomon, and went unto the great school, where the 
divine Law was taught. They were consulting, 
when they heard the voice of one crying aloud, 
and saying, " Sirs, justice before God, and before 
you, upon such a one, my husband ;" and all the 
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people were amazed, and were in astonishment 
when they heard the voice three times, and saw 
no one. They then sent for the man, who came 
unto them and related the whole story, and said 
that he had no mind to go with her. They again 
heard the voice, which said, " Sirs, here are his 
oaths, signed by himself, which he sware and 
signed each time f and then three written pa- 
pers fell before them. They read them, and asked 
him if that was his signature. He said it was. 
They said unto him, " It is ill done to break so 
many oaths," and that there was no remedy, but 
that he should go with her to where he had lived 
so many years with her, and where she had saved 
him from death, and he had had children by her. 
" As for us, we advise thee to go with her, and if 
thou dost not, it will not come to good ; for she is 
not an ordinary person, but is a princess, and 
merits attention, more especially as she hath right 
on her side." He answered that he would give 
her Guet (a bill of divorce) ; but she made answer, 
that that would not be for her honour. In fine, 
he refused absolutely to go with her. 

After a great deal of argument, and when she 
saw there were no means to persuade him, she 
said, " Sirs, I am highly obliged and grateful to 
you, for I see that you do me the justice of God, 
and will he not accept it. You are free, and the 
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sin will be upon his soul. Wherefore, sirs, since 
there is no remedy with him, I entreat that he 
will suffer me to take leave of him, and to em- 
brace him." He replied that she might, and as 
soon as she embraced him she drew out his soul, 
and he died. 

She then said, " Sirs, here is his son Solomon, 
who is one of yourselves. I will give him suf- 
ficient riches, and he shall be heir along with the 
children of his other wife, and you will make him 
among you a great Rabbi ; for he is of sufficient 
ability, as you may see if you will examine him. 
Farewell." So saying, 6he departed with her 
army*. 

* From a rabbinical book called " Mahasee Yeruaalemee, 
i. e. History of a Hebrew of Jerusalem.—" Very old," says 
Moses Edrehi, " and known by the Hebrews to be true." 
Moreover, saith he of another tale, "It really happened, be- 
cause every thing that is written in the Jewish books is true; 
tor no one can print any new book without its being examined 
and approved of by the greatest and chiefest Rabbin and wise 
men of that time and city, and the proofs must be very strong 
and clear ; so that all the wonderful stories in these books are 
true." The Jews are not singular in this mode of vouching 
for the truth of wonderful stories. 
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THE MOOHEL. 

There was once* a man who was exceedingly- 
rich, but out of all measure avaricious, and who 
never had done a good deed in his life, and never 
had given even the value of a farthing unto the 
poor. 

It happened one winter s night, between the 
hours of twelve and one, that a man came and 
knocked loudly at the door of this miser. He 
opened the window, and saw a man at the door, 
and he asked him what it was he wanted. He 
said that he wanted him to go with him to a 
village twelve miles distant from the town, to cir- 
cumcise a young child that would be eight days 
old in the morning. 

Now you must know, that this man of whom 
we treat was a Jew and a Moohel, that is, one 
whose office it is to circumcise the young chil- 
dren ; and with all his avarice in money matters, 
he was not avaricious in his office, for he believed 
in the end of the world, and therefore he did this 
good action. 

He accordingly agreed to go with the man, and 
he kindled a fire, and put his clothes before it, and 
got ready the instruments he required for per- 
forming the ceremony. He then set out along 
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with the strange man, whom he knew not, though 
it was winter, and dark and rainy ; and they went 
along, journeying through the wilderness. This 
unfortunate Moohel, who did not know his way 
in the wilderness, and in the dark, every now and 
then fell over the stones on the way j but they 
still went on until they came to a great and lofty 
mountain in the midst of the wilderness, where 
people never passed, and where there are no people 
to be seen, but only dark, dark mountains, that 
fill with terror those who look upon them. 

The man who came with the Moohel now laid 
his hand on a great stone of the mountain, so large 
that five hundred persons could not remove or 
raise it; yet he raised it with only one hand. 
The place then opened, and they both descended. 
There were many flights of steps, and it was very 
deep within the earth, and below there was an 
entire city. 

They entered into a palace that was very large 
and handsome; it had fine gardens, and there 
was a great deal of light, and music, and much 
dancing of men and women. When they saw 
this Moohel approach, they began to laugh and 
to mock at him ; but the poor Moohel was greatly — 
astonished at all the things that he saw, and afcf* 
he stood looking on, he began to consider amJ-E^ 
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fleet upon them ; and then he saw that they were 
not human beings like us, and great fear came 
upon him ; but he had no means of getting out, or 
of saving himself, so he constrained himself, and 
remained quiet. 

Now the man who had brought him thither 
was one of their commanders, and a great per- 
sonage among them. He took him then to the 
apartment of the lying-in woman, that he might 
view the child. The man then went away, and 
left him with the lying-in woman. But the 
woman groaned in great affliction, and began to 
weep. The Moohel asked her what ailed her ? 
Then said the woman unto the Moohel, " How 
didst thou come hither? Knowest thou in what 
place thou art, and amongst whom thou art ?" 
The Moohel replied that he did not, as he had 
not ventured to speak. The woman then ex- 
plained, u Thou art in the land of the Ma- 
zikeen ; and all the people that are here are 
Mazikeen ; but I am a being like unto thyself; 
for when I yet young little, I was once alone in a 
dark place, and these people took me and brought 
me hither ; and I was married to this husband, 
who is one of their great men, and who is, more- 
over, a Jew, for there are different religions among 
them ; and I also am a Jewess : and when this 
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child was born, I spake unto my husband, and en- 
treated of him, that he would get a Moohel to 
circumcise the babe; and so he brought thee 
hither. But thou art in great danger here, and 
art lost ; for thou wilt never be able to go out from 
here, and wilt be like one of them. Yet, as I have 
compassion for thee, and particularly as thou hast, 
out of kindness, come hither to circumcise the 
babe, and out of humanity, I will give thee a 
counsel that may be of service unto thee ; and that 
is, when they ask thee to eat or to drink, take 
good heed not to touch any thing; for if thou taste 
any thing of theirs thou wilt become like one of 
them, and wilt remain here for ever. 0 

The husband now came in, and they went to 
the congregation to perform the morning prayer. 
After the prayer, they returned to the house to 
perform the ceremony of circumcision. The Moohel 
took a cup of wine, and gave it to taste to the 
lying-in woman, to the babe, and to all who were 
invited to the ceremony ; for this is the manner 
and the custom. But the man who had fetched 
the Moohel said unto him, " Thou also shouldst 
taste.'* The Moohel replied, that he could not, 
for he had dreamed an evil dream, and that 
must fast ; and by this excuse he escaped. Bu 
waited for him till night, and then they brought 
meat and drink ; but he replied that I^J IHri 
eat until he had passed two or three 
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When the man who had brought him thither 
saw that he would neither eat nor drink for so 
long a time, he took compassion upon him, and 
said unto him, " What is the matter with thee, 
that thou wilt neither eat nor drink ?" — " Sir/' 
replied the Moohel, " I ask and desire no other 
thing but to go home unto my family ; for this week 
we hold a feast, and I should be with my family. 
I therefore most humbly supplicate thee to take 
me unto my own house." He then began to beg 
and entreat him most earnestly, and the woman 
also entreated for him. 

The man then said unto him, " Since thou de- 
sirest to go home unto thy house, come then with 
me 5 I will give thee a present for thy trouble. 
Come with me, where thou mayest see and take 
whatever will seem good unto thee." The Moohel 
answered, " I do not wish for any thing. Thanks 
be to God ! I am very rich— I want for nothing, 
but to return home unto my famiJy/V-" Neverthe- 
less," said he, u come with me, till I show thee 
curious things that thou hast never seen in thy 
life." 

He was accordingly persuaded ; he went with 
him, and he showed him divers apartments all full 
of silver, of gold, of diamonds, of all sorts of pre- 
cious stones, and of other curious and magnificent 
things, such as he had never seen iu his life. 

He thus led him from one chamber to another, 
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and continually asked him if he wished for any 
thing ; for if he did, he might take it. But he 
still refused, and would take nothing. At length 
they came to the last chamber, where there was 
nothing but bunches of keys hanging. The Moohel 
raised his eyes at seeing such a number of keys, 
and, lo ! he beheld a bunch of keys that was his 
own. He began then to reflect deeply; and the 
man said unto him, " What dost thou stand gazing 
at ? I have shown thee many precious and curious 
things, and yet thou didst not bestow so much 
attention upon them as upon these old keys, that 
are of little worth." — " Be not offended, sir," an- 
swered the Moohel ; " but these keys are so like 
mine, and I believe they are the same." 

He took the keys and began to examine them, 
and to point out each key separately to the man, 
who at length said unto him, " Thou art right ; 
they are thy keys. Know that I am lord over 
the hearts of the people who never at any time do 
good 3 and as thou performest this good deed of 
circumcision, and riskest thy life in dangerous 
journeys, and goest with all sorts of people to do 
the commandment of the God of Israel, here, take 
thy keys! From henceforward thy heart will be 
opened *, and will be good towards the poor, which 

• The moral here is apparent 
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will cause thee to live a long aud a happy life 
with thy family. Come now with me; I will 
carry thee home to thy house and to thy family. 
Now shut thine eyes." 

He shut his eyes, and instantly found himself 
in his own house amidst his family. He then be- 
gan to distribute money to all the poor that were 
in the land, every week and every month. But 
the world is always curious to hear novelties and 
strange events, and the people, and even his own 
wife, as this was a very wonderful thing, pressed 
him, and persuaded him, until at length he was 
obliged to relate the whole history of what had be- 
fallen him, from the beginning even unto the end ; 
and it was a matter of great delight to all the 
world ; and they did much good to the poor, and 
they all became rich, with great prosperity. And 
the Moohel lived very long, and spent a great and 
a happy life with his family, a pattern and an 
example unto the whole world *. 

* From a very ancient rabbinical book called R. H. It is 
needless to point out its resemblance to German and other 
tales. See p. 71 of this volume. 
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THE MAZIK-HORSE. 

It came to pass in the countries of Africa, in a 
particular month, during which it is the usage 
and the custom of the Jews to rise in the night to 
say their prayers, that a servant, whose business 
it was to knock at the doors, and to call up the 
people, found one night a horse (jumento) in the 
street; and he mounted upon him, and went riding 
along and calling up the people. And, as he rode, 
lo ! the horse began to swell and to increase in size, 
until he became three hundred yards in height, 
and reached up even unto the top of the loftiest 
tower of the church, upon which he set the man, 
and then went away; and on the morrow the 
man was found sitting upon the tower. Now, 
thou must know, that this horse was one of the 
Mazikeen. 
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